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Intolerant Idealism 


ABINDRANATH TAGORE is opposed to the League of Nations and 
calls it a league of robbers. 
The reasons why he is opposed to it is that it comes too far from 
measuring up to his ideals. 
It is a league of existing governments. Existing governments are all wrong. 
Hence any combination of them is wrong, since the whole must be affected by the 
evils of its component parts. 
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In other words, because any kind of union of nations must leave unhealed the 
defects of nations as they are, let us have none. 


This is the familiar course of reasoning of the rabid idealist. 


All it amounts to is: since we cannot get perfection let us tolerate no improve- 
ment. 


This kind of argument is due to an entire lack of common sense. 
It refuses to take things as they are and make the best we can of them. 
It illustrates the tyranny of the idealist. It is the aut Caesar aut nihil of ethics. 


Idealism, like everything else, has its abuses and perversions. So long as it 
stimulates us to effort it is good. When it paralyzes effort it is bad. When one’s 
religion prevents him from doing a small deed of kindness because he cannot cure 
the evil of the whole world, his religion is a nuisance, not a blessing. 


The idealist-monomaniac joins hands with the utter materialist. 


Both kick the man who does the best he can; one because he does not do 
better, the other because he does anything at all. The net result isthe same. He 
gets kicked. 


The narrow nationalist lambastes the League because it is too ideal; Tagore 
because it is not ideal enough. The result is the same. 
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Intolerant dreamers who will not budge to help the world because they cannot 
bring on the millennium in a minute are quite as much enemies to progress as narrow 
and selfish partisans who put their own political success before the welfare of 
humanity. 

Between the contempt of the conservative and the contempt of the radical the 
welfare of mankind is crucified as between two thieves. 


The object of statesmanship is not perfection but improvement; just as the 
purpose of destiny is not to make us perfect but to make us grow. 


1S — BOOMS Des § Ge 


Any querulous reasoner can find fault, as any dog can bay at the moon. No- 
body claimed an association of nations would end all our troubles. But it would 





help some. 
LE The overshadowing present need of a world on the edge of bankruptcy is to 
ER get rid of armaments and militarism. 
RP'N Nobody ever-mentioned a better way to do that than the united effort of all 
” the nations. 
i. Y. The force of this argument can be seen in a nutshell when we contemplate the 
umes spectacle of Tagore and Boies Penrose holding hands and seeing eye to eye. 
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A BATTLE OF TITANS 


HE greatest of all wars between 

organized labor and capital seems 

to have begun. It is described as 
a “fight to the finish,” but there is no 
such thing as a fight to a finish between 
these two contestants, and if there were 
the world would swing back a thousand 
years. They have been waging such 
fights for generations and each side has 
continued to grow more and more 
titanic. Organized labor, in the United 
States, was never as powerful as it is to- 
day and organized capital never as 
gigantic. After this pending battle is 
fought out, each will continue to grow 
in power, for the finish of one means the 
finish of the other, and each side knows 
that. 

The battle-ground to-day is the 
“open” or ‘‘closed’’ shop. Lined up 
behind the ‘‘open”’ shop are 23 national 
associations of industry, 540 employers’ 
organizations in 247 cities of 44 states, 
and 1665 local chambers of commerce. 
At the head are such giant corporations 
as the Pennsylvania Railroad, the U. S. 
Steel Corporation, the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, the Erectors Association, 


the National Fabricators Association, 
the National Founders Association, and 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. Lined up behind the “closed” 
shop are the 109 national and inter- 
national labor unions forming the Fed- 
eration of Labor, with a membership 
running into the millions, who have 
started to raise a fund of twenty million 
dollars for their war chest. They con- 
template not a defensive campaign only 
but an offensive campaign as well, and 
part of it will be a new attempt to 
unionize the U.S. Steel Corporation. 
In several respects the Federation is 
at a temporary disadvantage. Its 
officials, notably Mr. Gompers, have 
thrown their influence in favor of the 
Wilson administration to an unusual 
degree. The incoming administration 
is under comparatively little obligation 
to them. Then there is the inevitable 
reaction from war conditions, as a 
result of which unemployment is in- 
creasing and prices are tobogganing. 
In January 1921, as compared with a 
year before, there was an increase (esti- 
mated by the Department of Labor in 
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“OH, JES’ WHITTLIN’ AN’ WAITIN’” 


—Donahey for George Matthew Adams Service. 


Washington) in the number of un- 
employed, in mechanical industries 
alone, of 3,473,466 persons. (The Fed- 
eration officials say this estimate is 
about one million too low.) There is 
no corresponding decline in the capi- 
talistic ranks. While the record of 
failures for the last year showed the 
second largest total on record for 
amount of liabilities ($416,997,949), 
this was due largely to inflated values; 
and the number of failures (8,595) was 
the third smallest on record since 
Bradstreet’s began compiling such fig- 
ures, while the ratio of failures to the 
number engaged in business was next 
to the lowest on record. 

In addition to these disadvantages, 
the labor unions have been facing 
serious disaffection and lack of dis- 
cipiine in their »wn ranks. The rail- 


road strike was an “onutlaw”’ strike, 
opposed by the Federatioa officials, and 





the steel strike was initiated 
contrary to their advice, while 
various other strikes, such as the 
printers’ and longshoremen’s in 
New York City, were open con- 
tests between the national or- 
ganization and the local unions. 
The “boring in’ tactics pur- 
sued by the radicals and bol- 
sheviks has had an effect, and 
the Federation officials, tho the 
number of their followers has 
multiplied rapidly in the last 
few years, are not so sure of the 
loyalty of that following as 
they were a few years ago. 

But more important still, in 
the effect upon labor union 
methods of warfare, are recent 
court decisions. The U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals of 
Western Arkansas has recently 
awarded a verdict of $625,000 
against the United Mine Work- 
ers for damages inflicted upon 
the Coronado Coal Company, 
by a strike carried on ‘‘in re- 
straint of trade.’”’ If this verdict is 
upheld, it means that the unions may 
have to modify their strike methods 
materially or see their treasuries drained 
by judgments against them. The New 
York Call (Socialist daily) sees the 
“absolute destruction”’ of the Federa- 
tion threatened by this decision, in 
comparison with which, it says, the 
Duplex decision of the Supreme Court 
appears ‘‘as mild as skim milk.” 

It is the Duplex decision, however, 
that has thrown into labor union ranks 
the worst bomb it has known for years. 
It is this decision which Mr. Gompers 
terms ‘‘a blow at the movement for 
human freedom and progress.” In 
making it, the U. S. Supreme Court, 
Mr. Gompers asserts, has joined ‘“‘the 
movement to undermine and destroy 
the only organizations which the 
working people have for their pro- 
tection.” 
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THE SUPREME COURT HITS LABOR UNIONS HARD — 297 


The decision was handed down in 
January. The case was that of the 
Duplex Printing Press Co., of Battle 
Creek, Mich., against the International 
Association of Machinists. The com- 
pany is one of four that make duplex 
presses. The other three are unionized. 
An effort to unionize the Battle Creek 
concern was a failure and when a strike 
was called only 13 out of 200 workmen 
stopped work. The unionized com- 
panies notified the union officials that 
they could not compete with the non- 
union company. Thereupon the Inter- 
national Association, 400,000 strong, 
took up the fight and warned customers 
of the Duplex Company that they must 
not purchase or install its presses, noti- 
fied trucking companies that they must 
not haul the presses, notified repair 
shops that they must not repair them, 
on the penalty of strikes being called if 
the notices were disregarded. An in- 
junction was asked for by the 


use of the injunction in cases arising 
between employer and employees ‘“‘in- 
volving or growing out of a dispute 
concerning terms or conditions of em- 
ployment.”’ This restriction as to in- 
junctions, says the Court, ‘‘is in favor 
only of those concerned as parties to 
such a dispute.”” It does not extend 
to all the members of a labor organiza- 
tion only a few of whom are directly in- 
volved, and it does not apply to 
secondary boycotts and sympathetic 
strikes. In other words, apparently, 
the decision in the Danbury Hatters 
case still applies when the dispute ex- 
tends beyond the parties immediately 
involved. In such cases the restric- 
tions of the Clayton Act as to granting 
injunctions do not apply. 

This decision, it is evident, coming 
on the eve of the biggest fight the 
unions have ever had to wage, cripples 
them seriously in the use of methods to 





company. It was denied by ( 
the U. S. District Court of 
Southern New York and, on ap- 
peal, by the U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals. The Supreme Court 
reverses these decisions and 
grants the injunction, three of 
the justices dissenting. 

The question was whether 
the Clayton Act exempts labor 
unions from the provisions of 


PULL, CONSARN YE! 
Way SonT YA Put! 











the Sherman Anti-Trust law 
when it declares that nothing 
in those provisions shall be con- 
strued to forbid the existence 
and operation of such organiza- 
tions or to forbid their members 
from ‘carrying out their legiti- 
mate objects.’’ But this phrase 
does not, the Supreme Court 
holds, allow them to depart 
from their legitimate objects 
and “engage in an actual com- 
bination or conspiracy in re- 

















straint of trade.’”’ Section 20 
of the Clayton Act forbids the 
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which they have been accustomed to 
resort. Its effect, according to In- 
dustry, confines the restrictions of the 
Clayton Act “‘to a very limited class of 
cases’”’ and makes them ‘“‘practically 
harmless’’—that is, harmless to capital. 

Such is the situation as the battle 
between Titans is joined. We all 
know what the “‘closed shop’? means— 
a shop where none but union members 
are employed. What does the “open 
shop” mean? On the face of it it 
means a shop which employs either 
union or non-union men without dis- 
crimination. ‘That kind of a shop the 
labor officials do not seem ready to 
make a fight against, on principle. 
Their claim is that in practice the 
“open shop” is merely an “‘anti-union 
shop” and means either one of two 
things, namely, that union men will not 
be employed at all, or, if they are, that 
their union will not be recognized and 
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the employer will have no dealings 
with it, treating with his men simply as 
individuals. As such the “open shop”’ 
is viewed simply as a means of destroy- 
ing labor unions. The declaration is 
made by the Social Action Department 
of the Federation’s War Council that if 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers would make a public statement 
to the effect that the ‘“‘open shop” gives 
the union “‘its due share of representa- 
tion in a system of collective bargaining 
even confined to the individual shop,” 
the Social Action Department would 
“withdraw its statement against the 
‘open shop’,’’—it does not say with- 
draw its opposition. 

If the Federation view of the “‘open 
shop”’ is correct, it is not an open shop 
at all but merely another kind of closed 
shop, and the issue is one kind of 
closed shop versus another kind of 
closed shop. But if that is what the 
employers mean by ‘“‘open 
shop,” they dare not say so 
and go to the public on the 
issue so defined. The resolu- 
tion on this subject, as adopt- 
ed by the National Conference 
of State Manufacturers (in 
Chicago, January 12) reads as 
follows: 

“Tt is recognized as fundamen- 
tal in this country that all law 
abiding citizens or residents have 
the right to work when they 
please, for whom they please, and 
on whatever terms are mutually 
agreed upon between employe 
and employer, and without inter- 
ference or discrimination upon 
the part of others. We hereby 
express Our purpose to support 
these fundamental principles of 
the American plan of employ- 
ment by the maintenance of the 
open shop.” 

The one significant fact 
that stands out at this stage of 
the conflict is that neither side 


—Kuhn in Denver News. ares to make a fight against 
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a shop that is open in fact as well as in 
name. This isa hopeful fact. It gives 
public sentiment something to focus on 
and something on which it can insist 
that both sides shall clearly define 
themselves. Until that is done the 
wise man will suspend judgment. 


The definition of a mad world is one in which some 
urge increased production while others close down 
mills on the excuse of overproduction.—Omaha Bee. 
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Making Germany Pay 


O* all the war-worn countries iny 


continental Europe, Germany is 

suffering least. Russia, Austria, 
Serbia, France, Italy, Belgium and the 
rest are worse off than she. 
responsibility for bringing on the war 
was the greatest and she is the defeated 
party. Her taxes are far less than 
those in France or England. The fares 
on her railroads (less than 1% cents a 
mile for first class) are much smaller. 
Her territory was not invaded. She, 
the defeated party and the most crimi- 
nal party, is yet suffering less than any 
of her neighbors whom she forced into 
war and she is squealing the 
loudest. 

France has already ex- 
pended nearly 2% billion 
dollars in repairing the de- 
struction, largely wanton, 
wrought by German armies. 
She has nearly reached the 
limit, and it is with the great- 
est difficulty that she is now 
raising taxes to meet her cur- 
rent budget—about $1,890,- 
000,000. She is entitled to 
two things—security for the 
future and reparation for the 
past. She is getting neither. 
Her military leaders have 
told her that her only military 
security lies in the Rhine as 
her frontier. She waived that 
at the Peace Conference in 


Yet herv 





lieu of a treaty with Great Britain and 
the United States guaranteeing aid 
against another attack. That treaty, 
like the Versailles treaty, has been held 
up in the Unites States Senate for two 
years. 

As for reparation, France can never 
get, because Germany can never pay, 
enough to repair her losses. She is 
not asking for anything more than a“ 
repair fund—not for indemnity for the 
cost of the war. In the Franco- 
Prussian war Germany, tho not in- 
vaded, demanded thrice as much in 
indemnity as the war cost her. France 
is not asking for any indemnity of that 
sort. She wants reparation, and she is 
entitled to every cent Germany can 
pay, subject only to the similar claims 
of Belgium and her other Allies. Everyy 
dollar of the burden that is lifted from 
the back of Germany is placed on the 
back of France. 

What Germany planned to do, if she 
had won the war, we know. In 1917, 
the Kaiser, before an _ enthusiastic 
Reichstag, declared that Germany’s 
foes would have to pay an indemnity of 
500 billion gold marks (120 billion 
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—Kirby in New York World. 
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LOOKS AS THO IT WOULD BE MADE COMFORTABLE 
FOR EVERYBODY IF WE'D HELP FIX THEIR BED 


dollars). 


Germany 


marks (641% billion dollars) payable Scapa Flow. She promised to replace 
over a period of 30 years. The cash _ the cattle stolen from France. 
value of such a sum would be 24 bil- 
Last month, after listen- 


lion dollars. 


In 1918 the German secre- 
tary of the treasury declared that the 
Allies would have to pay every penny 





—Ding in St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


ing to Germany’s protests and 
making an extended investiga- 
tion of what Germany can pay 
now and a careful computation 
of her future ability, the amount 
was fixed at 226 billion gold 
marks (54 billion dollars), run- 
ning over a period of 42 years. 
The cash value of this sum 
would be a little over 20 billion 
dollars. That is to say, 20 
billion dollars at five per cent 
interest would amount to 54 
billion dollars in 42 years. 
What Germany is asked to 
pay, therefore, 
dollars, with interest at 5 per 
cent, in 84 semi-annual pay- 
ments. This amount is only_5‘ 
billions more than the Allies 


But there is an 
additional sum demanded, a 
sum contingent on Germany’s 
as future prosperity, as measured 
> , by her export trade. 

MDs | ditional sum is to equal 12 per 
cent of that trade. 
be, as has been widely but in- 
correctly assumed in the British 
as well as the American press, a 12 per 
cent tax on Germany’s export trade. 
That trade is used simply as a measure 
of the cost of the war, adding: ‘“‘We of German prosperity and the sum 
will compel them to drag the chain for 
a hundred years.” 

s Last month the Reparations Com- 
mission fixed the amount of repara- 
tion for Germany to pay. In the which Germany has filled the world 
Peace Treaty, the sum of the damage 
which she wrought was fixed at 400 
billion gold marks. 
conference the sum to be required of 
not for France alone but 
for all the Allies, including the United 
States—was placed at 226 billion gold 


may be raised in any way Germany 
may desire—by export tax, or import 
tax, or income tax, or in any other way. 

This is the demand in response to 


with her ignoble clamor. 
be heeded about as much as 
At the Boulogne promises are heeded. She agreed toY 
return the French flags. 
burned in Berlin, to save her pride at 
the expense of her honor. 


to turn over her fleet. It was sunk at 


have not yet been replaced. The truth 
is, Germany has yet to admit to herself 
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journed. 
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that she was whipped. Every Ameri- 
can officer and doughboy returning 
from France returned with regret that 
the war was not continued until Ger- 
many knew that she was licked. She 
has yet to find it out, apparently, but 
the time has come to let her know it. 
The only way is to make her pay a 


reparation that bites and bites deeply, 


or to treat her as any other subjugated 
nation is treated—take control of her 
customs and other sources of revenue 
until the just debt is discharged. 
There is no question of ethics or of 
justice in this matter. The only real 
question involved is an economic one— 
what can Germany pay? The sum de- 
manded (not reckoning in the 12 per 
cent addition) is less than some of the 
American experts on the peace delega- 
tion estimated at the time of the Peace 
Conference that she could pay. It is 
more than other of our ex- 
perts estimated. Reports > 
from Washington indicate that ei; 
there is much doubt there of 
Germany’s ability to meet the ANY, 
payments demanded—480 
million dollars each year for 
the first two years, 720 mil- 
lions a year for the next 
three, 960 millions a year for 
the next three, 1,200 millions 
a year for the next three, and 
thereafter 1,440 millions a 
year. But our American ex- 
perts have not participated in 
the investigations made since 
the Peace Conference ad- 
We withdrew long 
ago and the situation in Ger- 
many as it is today and as it 
is likely to be in the future is 
presumably much better 
known to the French, British, 
Belgian and Italian experts 
than it is to those in Washing- 
ton. The conference of finan- 
cial experts held in Brussels 
last month has advised the 
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Supreme Council that Germany “in 
a relatively short period can meet her 
treaty obligations through taxation 
without continuing to increase her 
floating debt or inflate her currency.” 
At the Peace Conference, it is recalled, 
Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau, in hag- 
gling for terms, admitted that Germany 
could pay 4 billion gold marks (960 
million dollars) a year. 

Yet there is no doubt that Germany » 
is playing for American sympathy and 
influence, and playing hard. Count 
von Bernstorff, Dr. Stresemann, the 
Deutsche Zeitung, WHindenburg and 
others are laying stress upon American 
public sentiment and anticipating aid 
from that source. Especial prominence 
is given in the German press to every 
intimation of trouble between America 
and Great Britain. If Germany isv 


relying upon American sympathy to 
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soften the terms of the reparation de- 
mands, at the expense chiefly of France 
and Belgium, she is deluding herself in 
the same way as when, during the war, 
she made herself believe that America 
could not be forced into the war by 
anything her submarines might do and, 
if she were, could not get an army to 
Europe in time to decide anything. 

YWhile there is considerable criticism of 
the reparations bill on economic grounds 
by the American press there is little or 
no sentiment in it for Germany, and 
much of the criticism is based on the 
misunderstanding that the 12 per cent 
provision meant necessarily a tax on 
German exports. 

Beneath all differences of German 
point of view and of temperament, says 
the Paris Temps, there is found the 
longing to wipe out the humiliation of 
the World War. They all want to be 
led against the hereditary foe under the 
command of Ludendorff or to roll with 
the red armies to the Rhine in a flood of 
fury. The notes of the Berlin govern- 
ment, the comments of the German 


SPARING THE ROD TO SAVE THE CHILD 
—McCarthy in New Orleans Times-Picayune. 
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press, the outbursts in various legisla- 

tures and parliaments — everything 

taken together proves to the French 

that their enemies—more their enemies 

than ever—are the same old thing, 

Prussianized to the core, aching for the 

good old times of the mailed fist and a 

world to conquer. It is possible that 

the French exaggerate their danger but 

it is also possible that they do not, and 
they can not afford to take any chances. 

The time has come for Germany to find 

out that she was licked. Germany, says 

Dr. Wirth, Minister of Finance, is not 

going to be dictated to. Who won the‘ 
war anyhow? 


The powers are prepared to fight to the death over 
disarmament.—Washington Post. 


Mr. Atterbury Swings 
the Red Lantern 


Mine of the railroads, says W. W. 
Atterbury, Vice-President of 

the Pennsylvania Railroad, are 
on the verge of bankruptcy. Some 36 
failed to earn their operating 
expenses in January, and 28 
others failed to earn their taxes 
and fixed charges. All the in- 
creases in freight and passenger 
rates have been swallowed up 
in wage increases. 

In 1917 the wages paid were 
1,700 million dollars. In 1920, 
they had mounted to 3,700 
millions. 

The railway executives of the 
country unite in asking the Rail- 
way Labor Board, not to reduce 
the wage rates, but to abrogate 
the five national agreements, 
made during the period of fed- 
eral control, by which wages on 
the railroads were made uniform 
for all sections of the country 
and for all roads, and by which 
men are paid by the hourand are 
enabled to ‘‘soldier’’ on their job. 
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The roads were turned back 
to private ownership a year 
ago. But they are run now 
subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in making 
charges for service and sub- 
ject to the Railway Labor 
Board in making wage-rates 
and in other matters of dis- 
pute with their employés. It 
Ys a new way of running busi- 
ness and the railway execu- 
tives are not charmed with it. 
They are not asking for a 
change in that, however, but 
they are asking that the five 
agreements and the eleven 
sets of rules made in war- 
times be changed so that un- 
skilled labor, for instance, 
does not have to be paid just 
as highly in Alabama as in 
New York and so that a man 
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who loafs on his job does not 
have to be paid the same as 
the man who works sixty 
minutes in the hour. 

A large number of very startling 
facts and figures were presented to the 
Board. Here are some samples: 

In the shops of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, when the change was made from 
the piece work system of pay to the 
hour wage, the average number of 
wheels bored decreased 47 per cent; 
car repairers decreased 41.4 per cent 
in efficiency; brake-repairers, 32.4 per 
cent; car-painters, 25.07 per cent. 

In the shops of the Union Pacific, the 
time to do certain work increased as 
follows: in the boiler shop, 31.4 per 
cen'; in the blacksmith shop, 35.5 per 
cent; in the wheel shop, 31.9 per cent 
at Omaha, 40.5 at Denver; in the 
paint shop, 42.4 per cent; in the 
freight repair shop, 26.4 per cent. 

In the N. Y. Central shops, the 
number of man-hours increased in 
1920, as compared with 1917, by 52.9 
per cent and the amount of work in- 


TRYING TO SAVE THE DYKE 
—Reid in New York Mail. 


creased but 13.7 per cent; the increase 
of man-hours in 1920 as compared 
with 1918 was 28.6 per cent, and the 
work decreased 5.2. 

Similar showings were made by the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the Norfolk & 
Western and the Pennsylvania. 

According to the railway officials, the 
reduction of work done—speaking of 
the roads as a whole—has been ‘in 
most cases’ 25 to 50 per cent. The 
rules now prohibit piece-work. If this 
rule and others made during federal 
control are abolished, the railway 
executives figure out that they can 
save 300 million dollars a year. 

What evidence the labor union 
officials have to offer to counteract 
this evidence does not appear, for they 
were not required to present it. The 
Board denied the request of the railway 
executives on the ground that the 
matter must come before it in the 
shape of definite disputes between the 
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WILL THE FENCE STOP HIM? 


—Kuhn in Denver News. 


different roads and their employés. 
That, of course, will take time, for each 
dispute must be heard on its own 
merits. 

The union officials assert that the 
evidence presented by the railway 
executives is trumped up and that the 
object is to destroy the labor organiza- 
tions by making it possible for each 
road to deal with its own employés 
separately. They assert further, what 
seems incredible and requires definite 
proof not yet forthcoming, “that the 
railroads have deliberately attempted 
to prevent their employés from show- 
ing records of efficiency under the 
National Agreements and have in many 
cases actively undermined morale’””—we 
quote from a statement sent to ‘Presi- 
dent Wilson signed by the presidents 
of seven international brotherhoods. 
Their view is that this is a part of 
the great fight beginning against the 
‘closed shop”’ and collective bargaining. 
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On the other hand the rail- 
way executives assert that the 
union officials and their men 


have in view the breaking 
down of the private operation 
of railways and the establish- 
ment of the Plumb Plan, which 
would ensure the control and 
operation of the roads by the 
men themselves—a sort of 
modified Soviet system. 

Aside from these recrimina- 
tions (and those made by each 
side are not unlikely to be 
true) the definite issue at 
present is the denationalization 
of wage rates, the restoration 
of the piece system, and the 
abolition of the other rules that 
have standardized regulations 
of labor irrespective of different 
conditions in different local- 
ities. 

In the meantime there seems 
to be no good reason why the 
public should distrust the abil- 
ity and impartiality of the Railway 
Labor Board, which is composed of 
representatives of the railroad manage- 
ment, of the employés and of the 
public. It is a new body, created by 
the Esch-Cummins transportation act, 
and it is designed for just such contro- 
versies as this. Mr. Atterbury swings 
the red lantern vigorously, but it is 
probable that several weeks of delay 
in following the procedure laid down 
by the Board will not prove fatal, and 
the Board itself promises swift action 
when the cases come before it in the 
required shape. 


It may yet be necessary to marry Europe in order to 
reform her.—Baltimore Sun. 

Politicians will soon be divided into two classes—ap- 
pointed and disappointed.—New York World. 

The money the other fellow has is Capital. Getting 
it away from him is Labor.—Columbia (S. C.) Record. 


It is probable that when the time comes for the meek 
to inherit the earth, taxes will be so high they won’t 
want it.—Dallas News. 

This proposed cancellation of inter-Allied debts would 
be a great thing for the United States except for the 
fact that all of them owe us a few millions and we don’t 
owe any of them anything.—Nashville Southern Lum- 
berman. 











ZIONISM AND ANTI-SEMITISM 


The Dream of a Jewish 


State 


LL the dreamers of the world have 
been fired with new zeal by the 
World War and its results, and all 

the dreams of the last five thousand 
years seem to have been kindled into 
new life. Egypt dreams of a new 
destiny, Greece of a revived grandeur, 
Rome of a restored glory. The dream- 
ers of Russia are having their day and 
their dreams are infesting the radicals 
of many lands. India is stirring with 
new visions of national splendor, Arabia 
is aglow with new hopes, China is 
seething with new aspirations. Even 
the negroes here in our own country 
have caught the contagion and are 
dreaming of a new Moses and a 
Promised Land of their own in Africa. 

For 2500 years the Jews have been 
dreaming of a Jewish State, of 
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for it is found in conditions in Pales- 
tine that have received too little atten- 
tion and which are big with the 
possibilities of trouble. ‘‘Another tragic 
chapter in the history of the Hebrews”’ 
is invited by the dreams of political 
Zionism, according to a writer in the 
Atlantic Monthly, and ‘‘there can be no 
question that anti-Semitism, not only 
in Palestine but throughout the world, 
will increase more and more as the 
world, Christian and Moslem, becomes 
familiar with the situation.” 

What is the situation? 

There are three kinds of Zionism, the 
religious, the economic, the political. 
The religious Zionists—the Orthodox 
Jews,—look to Jehovah and not to 
Jewish financiers and politicians to 
restore the Jewish Kingdom. They 
take little stock in political Zionism. 
Economic Zionism has to do with 
establishing colonies in Palestine of 





Jerusalem regained, of Zion 
restored. For centuries it has 
been meat and drink to them 
in all lands and under all 
kinds of hardships. Now 
they see their dream assum- 
ing a tangible shape and be- 
coming part of the political 
program of the Powers that 
rule the destiny of Europe 
and the Near East. The 
League of Nations has con- 
ferred on Great Britain a 
mandate for Palestine, and 
Great Britain has officially 
pledged herself to place Pales- 
tine ‘‘under such political, 
administrative and economic 
conditions as will secure the 
establishment of a Jewish 
national home.”’ 

Note the phrase, “Jewish 
national home,” instead of 
the phrase “Jewish State’’ or 
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“Jewish Commonwealth.” It 
is important, and the reason 


SAFETY FIRST 
—Bronstrup in San Francisco Chronicle. 
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Jews who find conditions in other lands 
intolerable. It has established about 
40 colonies, numbering about 13,000 
souls. It does not engender serious 
opposition. But political Zionists, 
who are the sort usually meant when 
we speak of the Zionist movement, 
have their mind set on transforming 
Palestine into a Jewish State, ruled by 
Jews for Jews. 

Here is where trouble comes in. For 
Palestine is already inhabited and the 
Jews form but a fraction of the popu- 
lation. 

The bulk of the population of Pales- 
tine, we are told by the A/flantic 
Monthly writer, Albert T. Clay, are 
Syrians, who have in their veins the 
blood of many races, including Semitic, 
Persian, Greek, Arab. They derive 
also from the ancient Canaanite in- 
habitants who were conquered by the 
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Jews under Joshua. Most of them are 
Moslems. There are in Palestine 
about half a million Moslems, about 
62,500 Christians and about 65,300 
Jews. The aspiration for a Jewish 
State encounters the opposition not 
only of all the Moslems and Christians 
but of many Orthodox Jews resident in 
Palestine. No wonder. The Zionist 
leaders, erroneously classifying the 
present inhabitants as Arabs, expect 
them to “silently steal away,” as 
Zangwill puts it, and leave the Jews 
free to rule. And as Palestine can 
support only about 1% millions, they 
expect to take in Syria and to extend 
the boundaries of their Jewish State to 
the Euphrates, and to obtain an outlet 
on the Gulf of Akaba. 

So intense a feeling has been aroused 
that Moslems and Christians have 
united in the Moslem and Christian 
League. They are, it seems, a 
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unit on three resolutions: the 
first calling for the independ- 
ence of Syria; the second op- 
posing its division, that is, the 
separation of Palestine from 
Syria; the third calling for 
restriction of Jewish immi- 
gration. 

Last spring there was a 
demonstration, 20,000 strong, 
in Jerusalem, in opposition to 
political Zionism. Many of 
the Christians took an oath to 
resist Jewish rule with their 
lives. The President of the 
League, Aref Pasha El Dajani, 
declares that the people pre- 
fer even the tyranny of the 
Turk to the rule of the Jews. 

Into this hornet’s nest the 
British Government finds it- 
self injected. As if it did not 
have enough hornets’ nests 
already! There is a loud 
protest in London. The Mail 
says it is a case of the whole 
world “‘passing the buck” to 
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Great Britain and a buck o* 
“the most elephantine kind.” 
“We can not afford Mesopo- 
tamia and Palestine,” groans 
the Express, and British re- 
sources should be kept for 
British reconstruction and not 
poured forth upon the arid 
wastes of the Middle East. 
The Morning Post speaks of 
the “wild ambitions and fan- 
tastic dreams”’ of the political 
Zionists. The Times, how- 
ever, is for not only a ‘‘Jewish 
national home” but a Jew- 
ish commonwealth. Palestine 
must, it holds, become a na- 
tion, because only so can it 
stand alone; and it is the 
Jews of the world who must 
make it a nation. 

Mr. Balfour and Lloyd 
George have tried to steer a 
middle course. In the man- 
date submitted to the League 
of Nations and published last 
month, a pledge is given for 
“the safeguarding of the civil 
and religious rights of all inhabitants 
irrespective of race or religion.” But 
a political Zionist, Sir Herbert Samuel, 
has been appointed High Commissioner, 
the judicial department has _ been 
placed in the hands of another political 
Zionist, and the Zionist organization 
has been recognized as an official 
public agency ‘for advising and for 
operating with the administration” in 
establishing a Jewish national home. 

Already a program of proscription 
seems to have been set in operation by 
the Zionists. Last winter the Council 
of Jerusalem Jews proscribed -many 
schools, including the British High 
School for Girls, the English College for 
Boys, the Jewish (but anti-Zionist) 
School for Girls, and many others con- 
ducted by convents and _ churches. 
Jewish parents were notified not to 
send their children to these schools on 





JUST WONDERING WHERE TO BEGIN 
—McCarthy in New Orleans Times-Picayune. 


pain of social and business boycott. 
The Hebrew daily paper, Doar Hayom 
(Jerusalem), warned those who defied 
the notices of the consequences. It 
said: “If they are supported, their 
support will cease; if they are mer- 
chants, the finger of scorn will be 
pointed at them; if they are rabbis, 
they will be moved far from their 
office; they shall be put under the ban 
and persecuted, and all the people of 
the world shall know that there is no 
mercy in justice.” A month later, 
finding that some Jews defied the 
Council and tore up its notices, the 
Doar Hayom called for an order to be 
sent forth to the effect ‘that doctors 
will not visit their sick, that assistance 
when in need, if they are°on the list 
of the American Relief Fund, willnot 
be given to them. ... Men will cry 
to them, ‘Out of the way, unclean, 
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unclean,’. . . They are in no sense 
Israelites.” 

Nothing has developed since the war 
that is more disheartening than the 
spirit exhibited in these threats. It is 
exactly the same spirit that has created 
hell upon earth for the Jews in so 
many lands. But there it was shown 
against Jews by other races; here it is 
shown against Jews by other Jews. Is 
the radiant dream of Zionism to de- 
velop into a nightmare? These first- 
fruits of the movement indicate a 
terrible danger that it will. Nothing 
but a prompt shifting of control from 
such bitter and intolerant elements to 
the broad-minded leaders of the race 
can avert another catastrophe. 


Mr. Hoover is now appealing for a League of 
Rations.—Norfolk Ledger Dispatch. 


© ¢ 


The Split in Sinn Fein 


LONG struggle between the rec- 
oncilables and the irreconcilables 
in the ranks of Sinn Fein has been 

settled for the moment in favor of the 
former. This is one of the first conse- 
quences of the talks with the com- 
mittees of Dail Eireann which De 
Valera has had behind the scenes. 
There are suggestions in the English 
papers that more than one important 
Sinn Feiner was let out of jail in order 
that De Valera might go over the 
situation with him. De Valera him- 
self has been an irreconcilable. This 
was the position he held when first he 
arrived in the United States. Matters 
have moved since then. There is now a 
disposition to see what can be made of 
the Home Rule act, with its two parlia- 
ments that may merge into one. 

The new mood is ascribed. to dis- 
illusion with regard to this country. 
De Valera and his assistants made a 
thoro investigation of the state of 
opinion throughout the United States. 
In some respects the result was en- 
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couraging to them, as set forth in the 
Freeman’s Journal, the Irish Bulletin 
and other Dublin papers; but in other 
respects the situation was discourag- 
ing, and upon these aspects of it the 
London Post and Telegraph like to 
dwell. The gist of their interpretation 
of the situation here is that while 
American opinion on the whole is in- 
fluenced by a general dislike of England, 
especially among the ‘‘plain people,” 
the attitude to Sinn Fein here is not 
what the revolutionaries had hoped. 
The masses of Americans recognize the 
right of the Irish masses to get up a 
revolution against England if they 
want to. But Lloyd George’s argu- 
ment that the complete independence 
of Ireland will be a menace to the 
existence of the whole British Empire 
has had its effect. The patriotic 
Englishman is conceded as much right 
to resist an Irish solution that he 
believes might destroy the British 
Empire as the patriotic Irishman has to 
be a Sinn Feiner. This point rises 
again and again in the United States as 
the one upon which the American mind 
rests. 

The Sinn Feiners have not won 
American opinion over to their course 
by talking of a state of civil war, be- 
cause the loser in civil wars, like the 
losers in all wars, must accept the 
consequences of defeat. That word 
“defeat” rings often in the Sinn Fein 
ear, and the Freeman’s Journal itself 
examines the implications of the word 
in a style unpalatable to the fire- 
eaters. The case of the reconcilables in 
the Griffith camp is beginning to be 
stated loudly in Dail Eireann com- 
mittees. Is the extreme position a 
tactical, practical, realizable program? 
It was all well enough, in the first 
stages of the Sinn Fein movement, to 
boycott all things English, to elect men 
to Parliament and to keep them at 
heme, to set up courts in defiance of 
the King’s writ. The stage now is one 
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of military operations. The fight has 
come down to tactics in the field of 
battle literally. Sinn Fein can .do 
some guerilla work in the rural regions 
and then fly to the bogs and the hills. 
Sinn Fein can lay the towns and 
villages in ruins and drive the English 
to reprisals that shock the civilized 
world and arouse the sympathy of 
Americans. But what is the practical 
use of all this if America will not inter- 
vene? No illusions are cherished on 
that source any longer in Sinn Fein. 
Americans may feel for Sinn Fein the 
kind of admiration felt for MacSwiney. 
He is a hero here—the English concede 
it—and his name will inspire poems 
and orations for many a day; but the 
actual, tangible results of his coming 
are as yet spectacular. What is 
wanted is a Sinn Fein policy that will 
strike the English in some vital spot. 
In this emergency there has been a 
suggestion of compromize with England 
which, it is hoped, will heal the breach 
in Sinn Fein as well. It is along the 
lines of the ‘Hungarian’ solution”’ 
which has always appealed to the 
Griffith element in Sinn 
Fein circles. Hungary and 
Austria called their pact of 
union an Ausgleich. London 
will be invited to consider an 
Ausgleich. In Ireland this 
treaty of union will be com- 
prehended under an Erse or 
Gaelic designation and the 
sovereign, known in England 
as the King, will become in 
Dublin the successor of Brian 
Boru with a Hibernian title. 
Differences between the par- 
liament in England and the 
parliament in Ireland will be 
settled by delegations in the 
old Austro-Hungarian style. 
This is the Sinn Fein pro- 
gram underlying the reports 
of a coming arrangement be- 
tween the Cloyd George gov- 


ernment and that of De Valera and 
Griffith. In England this scheme is 
understood to be the first step in the 
direction of reconciling the two factions 
into which Sinn Fein is divided rather 
than a serious effort to come to terms 
with London. Other British commen- 
tators see it as a sign of Sinn Fein’s 
recognition of the fact that the Home 
Rule act is now on the statute book. 
Sinn Fein Ireland professes to reject 
this act, but Unionist Ulster accepts it, 
and is making ready to work it. The 
partition of Ireland, against which De 
Valera has protested so much, is taking 
place under his eyes. In such a situa- 
tion the basis for reports of settlements 
and conciliations and truces is broad, 
the one established fact being that all 
parties in Ireland are sick of the civil 
war. Lloyd George had satisfied him- 
self of that when he made it an absolute 
condition of any agreement with De 
Valera that the government of Ireland 
act be accepted and worked before any 
concession was granted from London. 
“Between the madness of Sinn Fein,” 
says the London Times, ‘‘and the 











THE NAVAL RACE 
—McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune. 
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ineptitude of the Government, Ireland 
has been brought to her present pass, 
while the Government have reached a 
deadlock which, in an ever greater 
degree, involves the reputation of this 
country in the eyes of civilization.” 
But, it adds hopefully, ‘‘the establish- 
ment of a Parliament in Northern 
Ireland will soon create a fundamental 
change in the Irish situation, and 
Southern Irishmen will be compelled 
to face facts which they have long 
sought to ignore.” 

It will be in order now for London to stage an in- 


vestigation cf the American investigation of the Irish 
question.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


The . and 


American Politics 


ROM time to time members of the 
diplomatic corps accredited to the 
court of Pope Benedict strive to 
enlist Vatican influences whenever it 
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occurs to them that the power of the 
Roman Catholic church in the United 
States can be used for their advan- 
tage or that of their government. Des- 
patches go out from Rome inspired by 
envoys to the Vatican representing the 
Pope as concerning him-elf now with 
an Irish-American crisis, again with 
Washington’s attitude to some Roman 
Catholic dynasty or other, or, it may 
be, with the case of some individual 
(usually exalted) who has some aim to 
achieve in the United States. 

The Pope is well aware, some Italian 
dailies tell us, that he enjoys in the 
United States no such political impor- 
tance as these despatches are apt to 
indicate and as some journals abroad 
would have their readers suppose. 
French dailies in particular appear to 
cherish delusions of Vatican influence 
in American affairs. These news- 
papers are especially impressed by 
the fame of the Knights of Columbus. 











They are astonished to find 
that an American cardinal en- 
joys at home a degree of in- 
fluence to which many car- 
dinals in Europe can scarcely 
aspire. Central Europe, in 
particular, has imbibed the 
notion that Vatican diplo- 
macy is in a position to exert 
irresistible influence all over 
the United States. 

Efforts have been made by 
the Vatican to disabuse the 
popular mind of these and 
similar ideas but they have 
been rendered difficult by 
attacks in the anti-clerical 
press abroad. Sometimes a 
Tory British organ, incensed 
by the progress of events in 
Ireland, complains that the 
vast influence of the Vati- 
can in the United States is 
almost wholly anti-English. 











THE BRITISH LION: 
ON MYSELF!” 


—Morris for George Matthew Adams Service. 


“AND TO THINK I TIED THAT 


A ‘disgruntled German daily 
complains that the Pope fails 
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to exert his American influence on 
behalf of the Berlin government. The 
success of the movement to resume 
diplomatic relations between France 
and the Holy See revived attacks of 
this kind in the anti-clerical organs, 
which like to insist that the Vatican is 
the ally of American ‘‘reaction,’’ sup- 
posed now to be dominant at Wash- 
ington. 

Those newspapers abroad which, like 
the Journal des Debats, interpret Vati- 
can policy in a friendly spirit, dwell 
upon the fact that the Pope himself has 
little or nothing to do directly with the 
course of any diplomatic negotiations, 
whether they have to do with America 
or not. Matters of policy are, indeed, 
outlined by the Pope, but he has no 
time for details. These, in theory, are 
conducted by Cardinal Gasparri, the 
pontifical secretary of state, but he has 
been forced to rely in American mat- 
ters upon Monsignor -Cerretti, a distin- 
guished and experienced member of his 
staff, who is the Vatican expert on 
America. Monsignor Cerretti, we read, 
is well aware that neither now nor in 
the near future is there any possibility 
that the Washington government will 
receive a nuncio from the Pope. 

If the Pope were to concern himself 
minutely with half the American issues 
with which he is urged to deal per- 
sonally, the government of the Vati- 
can, it is alleged, would be thrown into 
confusion. One question only, it seems 
from the latest reports, has been taken 
up by the Pope directly with ecclesias- 
tics from the United States. The Ameri- 
cans, according to information supplied 
by the Indépendence belge, think they are 
entitled to six members in the Sacred 
College. They complain of their lack of 
influence in that body, which has a 
habit also of electing a Pope without 
giving them time to participate in the 
ballotings. No American votes what- 
ever were cast in the conclave that 
chose Benedict XV. It is unlikely that 
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the United States will see six American 
cardinals soon, because the British 
Roman Catholics—exclusive of the 
Irish—would then want six. The 
Anglo-Saxon race would then have a 
dozen members of the Sacred College, 
which would arouse the Teutonic 
peoples to demand twelve likewise. 


Austria has asked permission of the League of Na- 
tions to unite with Germany. And yet people still say 
that a burnt child dreads the fire.—Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. ; 


What the League of 
Nations Is Today 


N order to supply accurate basic 
information, we asked the Secre- 
tary of State to give us the exist- 

ing membership of the League as shown 
in the official data. In answer, he 
sends us the list of the members of the 
League of Nations, corrected to date, 
January 20, 1921, together with other 
information bearing upon the member- 
ship. This list follows: 


“ORIGINAL MEMBERS” 


Date of Accession 





Sr ee Serr cee Jan. 10, 1920 
NS so a i 8s Sei sesh o0 8d Jan. 10, 1920 
ere Jan. 10, 1920 
China (By ratification of Aus- 

Cb a ee July 16, 1920 
SR oe hens oe Mar. 8, 1920 
ee o's, Giptaterg 49.8 m8 ..Jan. 10, 1920 
Great Britain 

Canada 

Australia 

South Africa (°° Jan. 10, 1920 

New Zealand 

India ; 
EE ES Se eee ree Mar. 30, 1920 
Ro en ren Jan. 10, 1920 
REE RS ee eer June 30,1920 
Hedjaz (formal notification still 

lacking) 
Esk Cae cerns e Jan. 10, 1920 
NS kos ot bkegenseésen <a Jan. 10, 1920 
EE ee ee eee en eer et June 30, 1920 
Panama (same status as Hedjaz) 
SES ins ee segest reat Jan. 10, 1920 
Pe ere eres Jan. _10, 1920 
| ae eee caer oe Apr. 8, 1920 
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ONE 5:5. <igis tring cicero Sept. 14, 1920 

Serbs, Croats 
Slovenes (Jugo-Slavia)....:.. Feb. 10, 1920 
(SEC a a Jan. 10, 1920 
CaectO-NVREIE .. 6... osc cece Jan. 10, 1920 
ee eee pee Jan. 10, 1920 

“INVITED MEMBERS” 
Date of Accession 
Argentine Republic........... July 18, 1920 
“eee lh apa ai aie aracrresee: Nov. 4, 1919 
SIN 5 sc oise sss os cae ae Feb. 16, 1920 
SE 6.coine Caw wwh oarnwtels Mar. 8, 1920 
ES eee res Mar. 9, 1920 
NE  sociic a onieig sens eee eo Mar. 5, 1920 
INS 5c Ccniels ine warn ioreiwiehs Dec. 26, 1919 
EE Sys cit raae te vee Sveetels Nov. 21, 1919 
MED 3.5 5 bet wins cos eee ed Mar. 10, 1920 
Ee eee ee Jan. 20, 1920 
ee eee eee Mar. 9, 1920 
0 Err ery Mar. 8, 1920 
ME Sea cc -aiees Sid Soy le oars Mar. 3, 1920 
MORE RECENT MEMBERS 
Date Admitted 
RSS: cine panera Dec. 18, 1920 
ES a og Dicken Gaccplatark 4ie +e Dec. 15, 1920 
NN if cdi aUd dias, vis oat Dec. 16, 1920 
IR icaiiicc cece momeweea Dec. 16, 1920 
SP PCT ee ee Dec. 16, 1920 
OO ene Dec. 16, 1920 
REQUESTS FOR ADMISSION 

Date of Request 
ME enkwodnsscliean ated May 13, 1920 
ON eee Nov. 1920 
ae re Apr. 10, 1920 
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CRNA ia iii-s 33 Gases ehe. we May 21, 1920 
Iceland. .... FO ee ay Pore ye July 2, 1919 
Fatwa. 63... Mg cree ass oie eal May 14, 1920 
NS eer July 15, 1920 
ee er er. Nov. 1920 
RS os oooh Sis pac adles aon May 3, 1920 
oer eer. Nov. 23, 1920 
Se er Apr. 23, 1920 
helenae a SIP ae aber sce Feb. 25, 1920 


The United States, Ecuador, Honduras and 
Nicaragua, altho signatories to the Treaty 
of Versailles, have not deposited ratifica- 
tions of the League of Nations. 


From this list it will be seen that 
there were forty-seven nations mem- 
bers of the League on January 20, 
1921.. There are twelve nations that 
have requested admission but have not 
yet been admitted. The conspicuous 
nations outstanding which have not 
yet entered the League are the United 
States, Germany, Russia and Mexico. 

The League of Nations is one year 
old. Its membership now comprises, 
it is estimated, 1,260,000,000 people, 
or three-fourths of the world’s popu- 
lation of 1,605,000,000. Additional 
states, with a total population of 
44,000,000, have formally applied for 
admission. Germany, with 60,000,000 
people, wants to join as soon as she is 
given a chance. 





SIGNIFICANT SAYINGS 


“There is only one certainty in life and that 
is that nothing is certain.” —G. K. Chesterton. 

“The race marches forward on the feet of 
little children.’””— Unknown. 

“Europe seems to hate three things: Eng- 
land, Wilson and Work.’’—President Bedford, 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 

“Any organization which seeks to exert 
political power is a menace to our institutions 
unless it is organized as a political party.” 
—Governor Miller, of New York. 

“T do not recall one time in history when a 
great reform was brought about by a political 
party.”—Carrie Chapman Catt. 

“All the Allied nations are agreed that Ger- 
many must pay her indemnity by exports. 
All the Allied nations are agreed they do not 
want German exports.” —Lloyd George. 

“T want to see my country a small edition 


of the United States.”—President Blum, of 
Uruguay. 

“‘We (Americans) feel that we deserve well of 
the world because we are immaculately free 
from coveting what we do not need.”—A gnes 
Repplier. 

“Honor isa luxury for aristocrats, but it is a 
necessity for hall porters.”—G. K. Chesterton. 

“Hell and Maria, we weren't trying to keepa 
set of books; we were trying to win the 
war.’’—General Charles G. Dawes. 

“Many of our differences (with England) are 
mere pin-pricks; but pin-pricks sometimes re- 
sult in blood-poisoning.’—Admiral Sims. 

“For Mr. Wilson to pardon me would be as 
if Benedict Arnold were to pardon George 
Washington.”—Enugene V. Debs. 

“When the gods go slumming they visit the 
earth.”’—Charlie Chaplin. 
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Dr. Frank Crane's 
Editorials 


Re Mayors 


HEY have been having some 

trouble in New York over their 

mayor. Some newspapers have 
attacked him, howling loudly for his 
scalp. Others have defended him as 
the friend of the people and their bul- 
wark against the greedy “‘interests.”’ 
Concerning which imbroglio, having 
no first hand facts wherefrom to draw 
a conclusion, we shall draw none. And 
for this.self-restraint,.and for declining 
to join in a war-cry when we have no 
information, we are entitled to the 
reader’s thanks. 

But, for all that, we and every one 
else that would follow the processes of 
cerebration rather than be led by the 
nose-ring of tradition, know very well 
what is the root of the trouble. 

For the case is not isolated. Not 
only New York but every other Ameri- 
can city has had continuous trouble 
with mayors. City government in the 
United States is and has been. an ab- 
surd mess. 

One reason for it, of course, is our old 
friend the Serpent in the Eden of 
Democracy—the Political Party. 

Whatever may be said of the need 
for Parties in national politics, there 
can be no shadow of excuse for their 
activities in any municipal campaign. 
They are invariably there a source of 
corruption. They are disastrous, futile 
and expensive. Only by the. rarest 
accident do they succeed in producing 
satisfactory results in selecting officials. 
The long drawn scandalous history of 
city politics in Boston, New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia and 


other cities is proof enough. The slimy 
trail of the Political Party is marked 
enough in all of these centers. 

It cannot be contended that the 
Political Party is the only way to secure 
officials, and the American way. 

It is not. 

There are a number of cities, of con- 
siderable size, who have ousted the sys- 
tem, have adopted common sense 
business methods and have brought 
forth brilliant results. 

These cities are they that have 
adopted the City Manager Plan. 

During the last ten years 130 
American cities and towns have 
changed their municipal charters and 
adopted the City Manager form of 
government. 

The plan, in a nutshell, consists in 
hiring a mayor, instead of electing him. 

The citizens elect a Council, and this 
Council hires a mayor in the same way 
a corporation would hire a manager. 

They get the best man they can find, 
without reference to whether he lives 
in the city or not. 

The great advantage of this is that a 
manager has a chance to perfect him- 
self in the business of city government. 
Having made good in a smaller town, 
he can be taken over by a larger one, 
and thus work his way up. Thusa city 
is enabled to get a man for the only 
sensible reason that should determine 
its choice—that is, because he knows 
his business and can make good. 

City managership therefore has be- 
come a new profession. Thirty-six 
times men who did well as managers of 
small cities have been called to larger 
cities at increased salary, 
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This goes a long way toward curing 
the principal defect in democracy, 
which is that a man is chosen to office 
because he is a good hand shaker and 
baby kisser, instead of because he 
knows his business and can produce 
results. Under the old party system, 
it is a wonder and a miracle when any 
sort of an efficient man happens to land 
in the Mayor’s chair. 

In 1918, the Mayor and Council of 
Staunton, Va., in disgust over the in- 
efficiency of government by council- 
manic committees, hired Mr. C. E. 
Ashburner and passed an ordinance 
delegating to him all administrative 
detail and responsibility, giving him 
the title of ‘‘city manager.’”’ He made 
good and became somewhat famous for 
his novel title. 

Dayton, O., had been through a long 
siege of wasteful, inefficient adminis- 
tration headed by spoils politicians. 
When the charter commission had 
thoroly investigated all the prevailing 
and proposed types of city govern- 
ment, they concluded that Sumter had 
the best on the market. Then came 
the big Dayton flood of 1913, and the 
incapacity of the old government was 
emphasized anew. When things be- 
came normal again, the people adopted 
the new charter by a big majority. 

Springfield, O., took similar action a 
few weeks later, the councils of both 
Springfield and Dayton taking office in 
January, 1914. Eleven other towns, 
small cities in Texas and Michigan also 
installed the plan that year. Since 
then, an increasing number of cities 
have adopted it every year, the 1920 
list of accretions being by far the 
largest. The pressure on the legisla- 
tures became so widespread that twelve 
states—Massachusetts, New York, 
Virginia, Ohio, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, North 
Carolina, Wisconsin and Louisiana— 
have passed statewide laws permitting 
their cities by a simple referendum 
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procedure to adopt the city manager 
plan. 

The reason why the manager plan 
averages so markedly higher in quality 
of government is because it is more 
democratic, and more sensitive and 
obedient to public opinion. 

Two unusual basic features explain 
this superiority in true democracy, 
namely: 

1. The “Short Ballot’ principle. 

2. Unification of powers. 

(1) The ‘‘Short Ballot’’ principle is 
the doctrine that not more than five 
offices should ever be scheduled to be 
filled by election at one time. We 
really hold not am election, but ten, 
twenty, even fifty, elections in a single 
election day. Our complex Ameri- 
can ballots frequently deserve to be 
labelled: ‘‘For politicians only, not for 
the people.”” The slogan of the Short 
Ballot movement runs as_ follows: 
“The long ballot is the politicians’ 
ballot; the short ballot is the people’s 
ballot.” 

(2) ‘‘Unification of powers’’ (the 
other basic merit of the manager plan) 
means the reposing of all power in a 
single place—the Council. This gives 
to the whole mechanism the single con- 
trolling composite mind which is ab- 
solutely essential to the success of any 
organism. 

The advantages of having a city 
manager are obvious to any business 
man. For counsel, many minds are 
needed; for execution, a single head is 
required. Universal business practice 
demonstrates this as does also the 
superior success which we have had 
with our typical public school systems 
where a school board does all its work 
through the medium of a hired super- 
intendent. 

A generation ago reformers exercized 
their wits to devise complications of 
governmental machinery in a vain 
endeavor to prevent bad government. 
Thereby they made government so 
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complex and roundabout that no one 
but professional politicians could oper- 
ate it, and the rank and file of the 
citizenship were left almost helpless 
spectators. 

Government by a compact ruling 
class variously called ‘‘the politicians,” 
“the ring,’’ ‘‘the machine,” etc., was 
the result. But such government by 
politicians is not democracy; it is 
oligarchy. The old idea was _ in- 
tended to be democratic but it didn’t 
“‘democ’”’! 

The first-thought objection to the 
commission-manager plan is that it is 
undemocratic to make its most im- 
portant single official appointive in- 
stead of ‘‘directly responsible to the 
people by election.’”” Democracy, how- 
ever, consists in controlling public 
officers, not necessarily in electing 
them, and that way is most democratic 
which gives the people the surest 
control. 

The most effective way for the 
people to get-a firm grip on the neck of 
the governmental organization is by 
sending a representative group of citi- 
zens down to city hall to see what the 
executive is doing, with power to fire 
him and get another any day of the 
week if he is unsatisfactory or insub- 
ordinate. Compared with that method, 
direct election and recall are crude, 
clumsy, insufficient and relatively un- 
democratic. 

There exists no reason conceivable 
why this simple, plain, democratic and 
businesslike idea should not be applied to 
New York, Chicago and Boston, as well 
as to smaller towns. It would save not 
only infinite scandal and inefficiency, but 
prevent the squandering of millions of 
money. 

It would lift the whole question of 
municipal politics out of the mire of 
political partizanship, and place it upon 
a sound basis of advanced democracy, 
business efficiency and American com- 
mon sense. 


The Root Cause of All 
the Trouble 


EW realize what Armament has 
cost and is costing the peoples of 
the world. 

The direct cause of all the distress 
among the nations to-day, famine in 
China where whole families are taking 
poison because they do not wish to 
starve to death, 13,000,000 innocent 
children facing death by hunger in 
Central Europe, Armenia a shambles, 
and Russia a desolation, revolution 
threatening in Great Britain, unem- 
ployment in the United States, and 
misery everywhere, the direct cause of 
all this is 

WAR. 

And it would look as if anybody but 
the very stupidest of fools could see 
that no question on earth is so impor 
tant as the elimination of war. 

That is the purpose of the League of 
Nations. It is the natural, logical and 
ethical conclusion of the war. 

We theorize and putter and talk 
wisely and sling statistics to account 
for our economic troubles when all the 
while the reason is staring us in the face. 

It is that about 93 per cent of all the 
taxes paid in America go to pay for 
past wars and preparation for wars that 
may ‘never come. 

Every man Jack of us has to help 
pay this. While perhaps not mire 
than one in five pay taxes directly, all 
the rest of us pay one way or another. 
For the butcher adds his taxes to the 
price of his meat, the tailor adds them 
to the price of the clothes he makes, the 
landlord adds them to the rent, the 
ice man to the price of ice, the milk 
man to the price of milk, the farmer to 
the selling price of his wheat and corn 
and hogs, the milliner adds them to the 
price of milady’s hat, the candy man 
adds them to the price of the lollypops 
he sells to the children, the tobacco 
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man adds them to the price of cigars 
and cigarets, the railroads charge 
higher fares and freight rates—and so it 
goes all along the line until everybody 
has paid his share. You can’t escape 
it, even if you don’t pay income tax. 
It is true that the Government has 
other expenses besides those for war- 
like preparations, but it is almost 
amusing to see how small they are. It 
is a fact, vouched for by no less an 
authority than Dr. E. B. Rosa, of the 
United States Bureau of Standards, 
in an official publication of that bureau, 
that the tax levied on tobacco, cigars 
and cigarets alone would pay all the 
expenses of the Government were it 
not for wars and their aftermath. He 
states that 67.81 per cent of all the 
money spent by the Government goes 
in payment for recent and previous 
wars, and that another 25.02 per cent 
is for the running expenses of the army 
and navy. .Which leaves just 7.17 per 
cent for all other functions of the 


Government. 
e > 


Shall Tobacco Be 
Prohibited? 


HERE has been more or less agi- 

tation concerning tobacco. Shall 

it be banished along with strong 
liquors? 

Some of this discussion has been 
fanatic, some humorous. The result 
may be a bit confusing to honest 
minds and it may be as well to set 
forth some of the underlying facts both 
as to tobacco’s injurious effects and 
as to the province of Government in 
regulating individual conduct. 

Tobacco is not a food. It is a drug. 
A healthy human being can get along 
without it. One who has never used it 
is better off, his health has a surer 
foundation and his life expectancy is 
greater than in the case of one who is 
a habitual user. 
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Hence the weed has no standing 
whatever in the court of Science, 
Hygiene and Sound Sense. 

Its use causes many disorders. It 
often affects the throat injuriously, and 
many singers, actors and public speak- 
ers have found it necessary to abstain. 

It sometimes has a disastrous effect 
upon the nervous system. Many 
highly strung and sensitive persons 
have found that it makes them nervous 
and irritable. 

It also has in some cases a bad in- 
fluence upon the heart; the ‘‘tobacco 
heart’’ is well known to physicians. 

It sometimes injures the eyes. 

These are the principal points in the 
indictment against tobacco. 

In its favor it may be said that, 
once the habit has been formed and the 
system accustomed to its use, it has a 
pleasing and soothing effect. 

In other words, to a smoker a cigar 
or pipe or cigaret tastes good and makes 
him feel good. 

And men have always been willing to 
pay a high price for a pleasurable 
sensation. 

It helps relieve ennui, and most of us 
are bored much. 

Its jollying effect is indicated by 
Byron, who wrote an apostrophe to 


“Divine tobacco, which from East to 
West 
Cheers the tar’s labor and the Turk- 
man’s rest.” 


No bad habit, if it be so called, ever 
overspread the habitable world so 
swiftly and remained so triumphantly 
as the habit of tobacco using, which 
originated among the American In- 
dians. 

Now the question arises: Because 
some persons, including most women, 
do not like the odor of tobacco when 
smoked, and are disgusted with chew- 
ing, shall that portion of the race, 
almost entirely males, be barred from 
using the weed? 
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The State has the right to prohibit 
it, if the majority of its citizens so 
decide. 

But the State cannot afford to exer- 
cize this right unless it makes out a 
better case against tobacco than it has 
done up to the present. 

Its use ought undoubtedly to be pro- 
hibited to growing children. No one 
under age should be permitted to pur- 
chase tobacco. As to its _ baneful 
effect on adolescents there is no 


question. 


But in the case of adults too many 
people like it. Public opinion is far 
from being opposed to it. Cigar and 
cigaret smoking is a part of well nigh 
every banquet, including those where 
ladies are present. 

Even the average woman, who is not 
attached to some form of crusade, says 
she likes the odor of a good cigar, and 
means it. It is a sort of a tang of 
masculinity and is not displeasing to 
her. 

While Science, as indicated above, 
has set it down as a useless drug 
which sometimes is deleterious, yet the 
case is by no means strong enough to 
make of it a menace to public health. 

The fact that nicotine, the active 
principle of tobacco, is a deadly 
poison, so that “‘a drop of it on a dog’s 
tail would kill a man in a minute,” is 
aside from the issue. Nobody takes 
nicotine that way. In the way men do 
take it, it is not dangerous enough to 
cause alarm. 

The proposition to abolish tobacco 
along with booze will therefore prob- 
ably go up in smoke—as is fitting. 

Alcohol causes crime, madness and 
all sorts of known evil. No such case 
can possibly be made out against its 
younger brother in the realm of cheer. 

It may be indefensible hygienically, 
it may be a mere indulgence, it may be 
wasteful, it may possibly hurt the 
user, but it tastes good and men like it, 
and it will take a stronger push than 


the reformers can now give to ‘compel 
men to stop doing what they like to do 
—especially when their wives do not 
particularly object. 


© ¢ 


The Pope and the 
Y.M.C. A. 


HE head of the Roman Catholic 

Church has issued a statement cen- 

suring the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

The latter is an organization repre- 
senting a group of Protestant churches. 

So that what the Pope’s pronounce- 
ment amounts to is a warning to 
Roman Catholics against the Protes- 
tants. 

Into this controversy a sensible out- 
sider had better not dip. 

But the incident may call to the 
attention of the student of history one 
fact. 

It is that most people’s religion has 
been, and now is, a War Cry’ rather 
than a Conviction or a Program. 

Most organizations are organized 
hates. 

People cohere better Against some- 
thing than For something. 

The Church has called itself Militant. 

The idea of struggle, contest, war, 
fight, conquest, seems to be the one 
with most fire in it to fuse the human 
mass. 

Patriotism, when it means merely 
working for the welfare of one’s coun- 
try, is pretty pale stuff, but when it 
means licking the Britishers or shoot- 
ing up the Japanese, straightway it 
becomes red hot. 

Chesterton even goes so far as to 
hold that the ideal marriage is an un- 
ending conflict. And it sometimes does 
appear that the quarrelsome couple 
are more uxorious than the placid. 

We cannot establish justice in a 
court without pitting two lawyers 
against each other, like game cocks. 
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The outstanding organizations in 
industry are Labor Unions to fight 
Capitalists and Employers’ Associa- 
tions to crush Unions. The idea of all 
getting together makes slow headway. 

In view of this strong trait in human 
nature it is perhaps too much to expect 
of Roman Catholics and Protestants 
that they shake hands and combine. 

The only way these controversies are 
settled is by Time. By and by the con- 
testants get tired and quit. As far as is 
known, no religious contest was ever 
won byeither party; such things die out. 

It would seem about time for the 
Roman Catholics and Protestants to 
come together and be good neighbors, 
and in this country they have done so; 
but as a world problem it will probably 
be several generations yet before we all 
realize that religion is a deeper and 
more vital matter than the success of 
any organization formed to promote it. 


The First Year of 
Prohibition 


HE first year of prohibition, 

which was up in January, 1921, 

was about as successful as could 
be expected. 

The open saloon is gone. That is the 
principal gain. The saloon was an un- 
mixed evil, a pus center of the very 
worst poison of society. 

Of course people still drink. And 
will-for a while. 

To some it is an added attraction 
that they must sneak it. But on the 
whole the custom of consuming alcohol 
as a part of festivity has begun to dis- 
appear. 

Rarely are drinks served at public 
dinners. 

No more alcoholic beverages are be- 
ing manufactured commercially. Home 
brew amounts to little, and will grad- 
ually grow less and disappear. It is 
_ too much trouble, 
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Little by little the irreconcilables 
will fall into line or die off. 

A generation of boys and girls are 
growing up that will never see a saloon 
ora drunken man unless they go abroad. 

The prohibition of alcohol is not on a 
level with Sunday Blue Laws, pro- 
hibiting tobacco, regulating dress and 
the like, because these latter are de- 
batable matters, while the use of al- 
cohol is unquestionably pernicious, 
destructive to health, preventing effi- 
ciency and prolific in crime. 

An official of the Anti-Saloon League 
states: ; 

“The most revolutionary social reform 
known in the history of the world has 
been in operation for one year and there 
has been no uprising, no refusal to work 
or play on account of it, no bankruptcy 
of the Federal Government, no terrible 
slump in realestate, noneof the otherdire 
catastrophes that were predicted. On 
the other hand, even partial enforcement 
has proved a benefit and often a blessing. 

‘‘There has been a ‘crime wave,’ but 
it was worse in wet Europe. Pro- 
hibition has mitigated the rigors of 
financial readjustment and prevented 
more serious labor troubles. 

“There is no phase of the recent vio- 
lation of law that has hit the Eastern 
States that was not experienced in the 
pioneer Prohibition States. It was out- 
grown there. It will subside here just 
in proportion as the spirit of real 
Americanism prevails. 

“Tt will take a long time to make 
Prohibition fully effective, but the 
American people will never again 
legalize the liquor traffic, because Pro- 
hibition has already prohibited far 
better than regulation ever regulated. 


oo 
Albania 
ELCOME to our midst! 
Albania, having been _ad- 


mitted to the League of Nations, 
is now entitled, by the judgment of 
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this representative body of the world, 
to be called a nation. 

In many respects the story of Albania 
is one of the most romantic in the 
pages of history. 

They are a peculiar people, of well 
defined stock, and proud of their blood. 
An Albanian is an Albanian, and as 
marked in his racial type as the Jew. 
And quite as proud. 

Max Mueller, the savant learned 
concerning the origins and kinship of 
peoples, declares that the Albanians 
are descendants from the Illyrians or 
Pelasgians, that race which, according 
to Heroditus, founded Athens. 

If this be true, there runs in their 
veins the blood of perhaps the most 
remarkable folk of Europe, of them 
that produced a Socrates and a Homer, 
a Phidias and a Plato, a people who 
more than any other have left their 
impress upon the civilization of the 
Western world. 

Through some 4000 years their his- 
tory runs, but it is a troubled, devious, 
and often a hidden stream. 

They are among the Balkan states, 
and hence in the region of what for 
centuries has been the storm center of 
Europe. 

Wave after wave of devastating 
armies has swept over them, yet they 
have preserved their sense of national- 
ity, standing as sturdily as their native 
mountains against all disintegrating 
influences. 

Scanderbeg is their national hero, 
and clever school teachers will take 
this occasion to encourage their pupils 
to look him up and make him real. 
His adventurous life will appeal to any 
boy’s imagination. 

For twenty-four years he defied the 
armies of the Sultan, and it was the 
stubborn resistance of the Albanians 
that proved the final barrier to the 
Moslem invasion of Europe. 

About 300 years ago most of the 
Albanians, who were originally Chris- 


tian, were converted to Mohammedan- 
ism, so that now they are the first 
Moslem nation to join the League. 

Altho for centuries they have been 
dominated by the Turk, they have 
never lost their feeling of racial solidar- 
ity. A group of hardy mountaineers, 
they have preserved their own purity 
of blood and of speech in a way that is 
without parallel in the history of sub- 
ject peoples. They would not mix. 

At last they have come into their 
own. It is to be hoped that our gov- 
ernment will be swift to recognize their 
independence and thus to encourage 
this brave little country. 

That Albania is entitled to her seat 
among the nations is proved by the 
fact that she has satisfied the acquire- 
ments of the League Covenant, which 
declares that 

“Any self-governing state, dominion 
or colony not named in the Annex may 
become a member of the League, by a 
two-thirds vote of the Assembly.” 

The Albanians have met this test. 
They are self-governing. They have 
a Parliament and an Executive, the 
latter consisting of a council of four. 
They have a Capital. They are on 
friendly terms with their neighbors. 
And they maintain law and order as well 
as it is possible for a Balkan state to do. 

They are also prepared and disposed 
to fulfill their obligations to other 
nations. 

Having all these requirements of a 
civilized state they have every right, to 
take their place in the Parliament of 
Man and in that new Federation of the 
World where law reigns, and force has 
been surrendered to law; for of law did 
not an excellent writer say that all 
share equally in her rule, “the very 
least as feeling her protection, and the 
very greatest as not exempt from her 
power.” 


Ed Howe, in his paper, takes me to task, 
and starts an altercation. First accusing 
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me of being ‘‘a Methodist preacher” (which 
I trust the Methodists will not hold against 
him, for he is really a wholesome breeze, in 
his way), he proceeds somewhat as fol- 
lows. 

I said two and two make four, but what 
the value of x is—depends. 

He roundly denies that two and two 
make five and snorts at the value of 
x. 
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Then he takes almost a column to prove 
he is right. 

The trouble is that Ed is a bit contemp- 
tuous of poetry and intolerant of literature, 
and perhaps he is right. Poetry and veiled 
meanings and intimations and all such are 
a sort of intoxicants. 

Still, now that we have been deprived of 
red liquor, can’t we have something to get 
a bit drunk on? 





THE CRIME WAVE AND THE 
MOVIES 


By P. W. WILSON 


American Correspondent of the London Daily News 


LTHO Americans are sometimes 
said to be boastful, there is no 
nation which can, on occasion, 

speak more frankly about its own short- 
comings. Such a typical American is 
Raymond B. Fosdick, who in his 
recent book has dealt in no uncertain 
manner with what has been inaccu- 
rately called the crime wave, which, in 
the United States, every now and then 
attracts the notice of the press. It is 
perhaps remarkable that in a country 
which gave to the world the card index 
and the cash register, there should not 
be as yet any criminal statistics on a 
nation-wide scale, like those published 
for England and Wales by the Home 
Office in London. But Mr. Fosdick’s 
figures, tho local, are sufficiently start- 
ling. In the five years, 1914 to 1918, 
inclusive, he finds that Chicago with 
two and a half million inhabitants re- 
corded 455 murders. England and 
Wales, however, with thirty-six mil- 
lion people, recorded only 420 mur- 
ders. Of robbery and assault with in- 
tent to rob, New York. City in 1915 
reported 838 cases while in London, 
reckoned as a larger unit, there were 
only 20 cases and in Britain as a 
whole only 102. Yet we are assured 
by Mr. Fosdick that the legal defini- 


tions of the offences named are the 
same for both countries. 

It is often argued that this abnormal 
percentage of crime, in a country other- 
wise governed more perhaps than any 
other by its own consent, is due to the 
ill influence of the movies. Los Angeles 
has one-twentieth the population of 
London, and it is a fact that of homi- 
cides not intended for the camera, Los 
Angeles perpetrated two more than 
London in 1916 and ten more than 
London, the following year. Of all 
the inventions, either originated by 
Americans or especially developed by 
them, the cinematograph is beyond all 
doubt that which has most deeply 
affected the character of the masses. 
An automobile takes you up in one 
place and sets you down in another, 
but does not change your mind. An 
elevator only raises or depresses your 
physical anatomy. . A telephone car- 
ries your thought but cannot create it. 
A cash register counts your coin and an 
adding machine adds it but your coin 
is still, as before, either your weapon of 
industrial warfare, your investment of 
social service, your vehicle of pleasure 
or your idol for worship. But, in the 


movie, you sit in a dim religious light, 
soothed by strains which like Tenny- 
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son’s brook go on forever, and your 
imagination, so rendered as impas- 
sively sensitive as a film itself, has im- 
pressed upon it scenes that do often 
lie too deep for tears. Every week, 
scores of millions attend these myste- 
rious but not unprofitable séances. No 
art has ever enjoyed so immeasurable 
a vogue. No fiction, no poetry no 
painting, no sculpture, no pulpit and 
no drama has ever reached so un- 
countable an audience, in a mood so ex- 
pectant, so credulous, so impression- 
able. What the movie has to answer 
for, none can yet say; even the oculists, 
tho scenting prosperity, are still in the 
dark before that universal screen. But 
when the time comes, the movie will 
have obviously to answer for much. 
Until I began to think this thing out, 
I was myself strongly of opinion that 
the movie has been an instigation to 
crime. One day my wife and I visited 
no fewer than three picture houses in 
New York. There we learned to our 
delight of at least three new kinds of 
attractive felony. It had not occurred 
to us previously that by merely driving 
our flivver by the side of grainfields and 
tossing lumps of phosphorous into the 


ripening harvest, we could on a warm 
day burn out the prairie, as Samson 
used to do, when so inclined, with 
flaming fox-tails. My wife has par- 
ticularly delicate finger tips and the 
knowledge that a lady with delicate 
finger tips and a stethoscope can open 
safes without a previous hint of the 
combination came as a curious sur- 
prise. Then there was the pretty 
device whereby you rig up a false door 
in front of the safe, which might not 
deceive you and me but does assuredly 
deceive the astute police, who remain 
in blissful ignorance that a female 
burglar, happening also by a coinci- 
ence to be the heroine of the film, is at 
work behird, among the Liberty Bonds. 
Justice is also blind. The right man is 
seldom arrested and hanging is in- 
geniously reserved for the wrong man. 
In the phrase of a young fellow who is 
now serving sixty years or so, there is a 
general assumption thal, whatever the 
detectives may do, it is still “easy 
money at the Astor Hotel.”’ 

Innocent aliens like myself are 
taught what powerful aids to crime are 
the telephone when adroitly cut, the 
automobile, always handy, and the 
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NEW YORK “SKYLINE” AT NIGHT 


—Thiele in the Sioux City Tribune 
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‘ubiquitous pistol. Many as are my 
reasons for repentance, never have I 
once handled a loaded revolver, not 
even in anger; yet in the movies no 
lady, let alone a village girl, is com- 
plete without the dinkiest little pearl- 
handled death dealer in her dressing- 
table drawer. This subtle association 
of firearmsand automobiles has brought 
the wild and woolly west back to Fifth 
Avenue. 

There is, too, a more subtle sug- 
gestion of crime underlying the psy- 
chology of many ‘‘pictures.” The hero 
and heroine often start poor. Indeed, 
their humble circumstances are fre- 
quently made ugly, as if a wage- 
earner’s child must always have a 
mouth sticky with molasses. But you 
usually have the comfortable feeling 
that, somewhere in the background, 
Texas, for instance, wealth is lurking. 
Poverty is merely an apprenticeship to 
pleasure and pleasure comes with the 
fifth reel. Not only do these fortunate 
young people get rich quickly, but 
they get rich without any virtue save 
good looks and good luck. And their 
reward is more than any ordinary rich 
man’s fortune. Accustomed as I am 
merely to the west end of London—to 
Blenheim and Buckingham Palace and 
mansions of that’ modest style—I am 
amazed by the marble halls, the spa- 
cious lawns, the sweeping drives, the 
castellated porticoes, the gorgeous sa- 
lons and noble stairways which seem 
to be essential to true love in Movie- 
Land. No automobile is looked at 
after a wedding, save the automobile 
which only a handful of people, even in 
the United States, can afford. And 
equally resplendent are the dresses. 
Girls whose surroundings would sug- 
gest that they must make their own, 
appear in gowns which are the dream 
of the comfortably off. It is at first 
sight of a hat that oftentimes the 
hero falls in love. And, of course 
he will find the girl’s hats very 
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beautiful until he has to pay for 
them. ’ 

All this is shown, not as in painting 
by some convention of the brush, but 
in a photograph, actually visualising 
live people and animals as if in very 
truth they existed. So complete is the 
illusion oftentimes that in India the 
movie has stirred up a grave perplexity, 
since the natives believe that here is the 
life lived by white women and their 
menfolk. A veil of reverence has been 
rudely torn aside; and the sequel is yet 
tocome. But { can imagine some dis- 
illusionment, even in the United States. 
The immigrant comes here and throngs 
the picture house. There is small hint 
for him that, like the Pilgrim Fathers 
themselves, he must build his home 
with difficulty and labor hard. When 
the performance is over, out he goes 
into the streets, to find what? The 
palaces have faded away, but not the 
pistol,—that is available; not the auto- 
mobile—that may be somehow ob- 
tained; and as for the police, how often 
has he read of crime, how seldom of the 
sentence! Women, too, in the depart- 
ment stores, see exposed to their eye 
and hand, the very treasures that seem 
essential to a man’s love and admira- 
tion and their own vanity. Theft 
seems so easy and so venial. 

That is the argument for the prose- 
cution and it seems to be, on paper, un- 
answerable. But there remains a bull 
point for the movies. Los Angeles 
answers: ‘‘You say that we promote 
crime in the United States so that our 
people behave worse than the British; 
but are you aware that the British also 
have movies, that for years past, nine 
out of ten of their pictures have been 
bought from us, that it is we who have 
taught the British working girl how to 
adjust her hat, eat with a fork and look 
neat in a blouse, and if this is so—as 
it is—why don’t they rob banks in 
London, if the fault lies with the 
movies? Were there no hold-ups in 
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the United States before the movie 
came? Did picking pockets start with 
Mary Pickford and were no trains 
robbed until Bill Hart went on the 
Red Cross Drive?” 

That is the other side of the case and 
it is now for the public to hand out the 
verdict—are the defendants guilty or 
not guilty? Frankly, I do not think 
that the defense is conclusive. If the 
movie crime were of another country 
than the United States, or of another 
century than the twentieth, or of 
other classes in society than those 
to which belong the spectators, it 


might be a little different. The 
peril lies in the intimacy of the sug- 
gested offences. They originate in 
average minds, in well known offices, in 
familiar bedrooms, in easily identifiable 
streets, where all is going on in the 
picture just as usual. If there be 
anything in the power of suggestion 
you surely have it there. Moreover, in 
the movies, as in the Psalms, you often 
have the wicked man flourishing as the 
green bay tree and the young folks are 
inclined to ask, if he got away with it 
on the big scale, why may not others 
try their hand in a modest way? 





LLOYD GEORGE APPEALS TO ROME 


By J. Hugh Edwards, M. P. 


FTER a calm and reflective sur- 
vey of the whole Irish situation, 
Lloyd George, reposing in Che- 

quers, the new home provided for 
British Premiers, with 


Ireland with blood brought discredit to 
Ireland as a Roman Catholic country 
and made a strong appeal to the Pope 
to exercise his authority. Lloyd 

George’s appeal re- 





the walls filled with 
portraits of. Oliver 
Cromwell, whose de- 
scendants owned the 
estate for forty years, 
reached this conclu- 
sion several weeks 
ago, namely, that the 
problem of Ireland 
can never be solved 
except by the active 
coéperation of the 
Roman Catholic 





LOYD GEORGE would 
rather go down in his- 
tory as the British Premier 
who solved the Irish Ques- 
tion than as the one who 
won the war. 
inside story of his recent 
negotiations with the Vatican 
to reach a solution. 


sulted in a_ special 
visit to London by 
Cardinal Gasquet, 
who occupies one of 
the most responsible 
positions in the Vati- 
can Court. He called 
upon Lloyd George in 
Downing Street, and, 
amid the intimacies 
of the luncheon table, 
they discussed the 
Irish question with 


This ts an 








church. The fact that 
Irish priests constitute the backbone 
of the Sinn Fein movement confirmed 
him in this judgment. 

As a result of his reflections, he im- 
mediately entered into diplomatic 
communication with the Vatican Court 
at Rome and made strong representa- 
tion to the Pope that the orgy of crime 
and assassination which. was drenching 


the utmost frankness. 

On the return of the Cardinal to 
Rome, fresh developments were soon 
forthcoming. Archbishop Mannix— 
the stormy petrel of Irish politics— 
who is still in London, received an 
intimation from Rome that it was 
highly desirable that he should cease 
from his Sinn Fein propagandism. 
Even more significant was the visit of 
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Archbishop Clune—who shares with 
Archbishop Mannix the oversight of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Aus- 
tralia—to Lloyd George, as the special 
envoy of the Vatican Court. Arch- 
bishop Clune had one advantage over 
Cardinal Gasquet in the fact that, 
being an Irishman, he had an intimate 
knowledge of the psychology of the 
Irish leaders and could therefore get 
into closer touch with them than 
would have been possible for an 
Englishman like the Cardinal. After a 
full and frank interchange of views in 
the course of which Lloyd George 
divulged the furthest limit in conces- 
sions which the British Cabinet was 
prepared to make, Archbishop Clune 
left for Ireland, where he remained for 
several weeks, getting into personal 
contact with the leaders of the Sinn 
Fein movement for the purpose of sub- 
mitting the basis of an agreement 
which Lloyd George was prepared to 
accept. There is good reason for 
believing that Mr. Arthur Griffith, 
who is the organizing genius of the 
Sinn Fein movement, was prepared to 
relinquish the demand for an Irish re- 
public—which the British Government 
would, in no circumstances, entertain— 
on condition that Ireland be given full 
financial autonomy, with control over 
all the sources of her national income. 
So keen is Mr. Lloyd George’s desire to 
bring about a satisfactory settlement of 
the Irish Question that he is quite pre- 
pared to agree to such a concession, for 
he has been heard to say that he would 
rather go down in history as the states- 
man who finally settled the problem of 
Ireland than even as the man who won 
the war for Britain. 

In this connection I may be permit- 
‘ted to reveal a secret which is known 
only to a very small circle of British 
politicians. At the time when Lloyd 
George was pursuing his negotiations 
with Archbishop Clune, the Unionist 
section of his Coalition Cabinet strongly 
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opposed any pour-parlers with the 
Sinn Feiners on the ground that it was 
unbecoming on the part of the British 
Government—the fount of law and 
order—to enter into negotiations with 
men who were instigating violence and 
murder. 

Lloyd George, on the other hand, 
urged that, as the Sinn Feiner 
leaders were the only people who could 
deliver the goods, it would be the 
height of folly to refuse to try to come 
to terms with them. The division in 
the Cabinet became so acute that 
threats of resignation were bandied on 
both sides, and it was only Lloyd 
George’s blunt declaration that he 
would not remain at. the head of a 
government that wilfully neglected to 
explore the avenue of negotiation that 
finally moved his colleags to agree to 
his policy. At the same time, they 
insisted that, simultaneously with the 
offer of peace terms to the Sinn Fein 
leaders, rigorous measures should be 
enforced against the murder gangs of 
Ireland and that martial law should be 
proclaimed in all the affected areas. 
And so it came about ‘that Lloyd 
George’s olive-branch to the Sinn 
Feiners was presented at the end of a 
bayonet. 

For the present, matters are still in 
abeyance. De Valera’s return to~fre- 
land was quietly connived at by the 
Government in the hope that his 
presence might help to accelerate the 
prospects of a satisfactory settlement. 
So great is Lloyd George’s eagerness 
for such a settlement and so confident 
is he in his own power of persuasion 
that he is even ready to enter into 
negotiations with De Valera himself in 
a round table conference at Downing 
Street. 

If these two men can be brought to- 
gether, the baffling riddle of Ireland, 
which has been so long the despair of 
British statesmanship, may be speedily 
solved. ‘ 
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ARTHUR GRIFFITH: THE FATHER 
OF SINN FEIN 


glasses, which he plucks from his nose 

and wipes with a silk handkerchief 
‘from time to time, standing dreamily on 
somewhat short legs and seldom saying a 
word, Arthur Griffith, who has been acting 
of late as President of the Irish republic and 
who is known all over the world as the 
father of Sinn Fein, is without a single 
typical Irish characteristic of the personal 
kind. This is the remarkable fact about 
him to the continental European jour- 
nalists, who have been studying the man 
with care. His longish hair began to turn 
gray when he reached the age of fifty. His 
slightly stocky figure, by no means that of 
a giant, is vigorous, thanks to his devotion 
to gymnastics (he was the champion weight- 
lifter of Dublin once upon a time); but he 
has lost the military bearing that char- 
acterized him when he waxed the ends of 
his mustach and twirled it upward in the 
old Prussian manner. This concession to 
Parisian susceptibilities delights the Paris 
Matin. It likes the coldness of the 
Griffith manner, and the perpetual silence 
of the Sinn Feiner. He never makes a 
speech, he shrinks from public appearances, 
he indulges in no witticisms, there is no 
trace of a brogue in his talk, he hates blood- 
shed, he lacks vehemence, has no gestures 
and dislikes whiskey. Arthur Griffith is 
thus a perambulating contradiction, to the 
French, of all their impressions of a Sinn 
Feiner. 

There is an elusive, mysterious quality in 
the aspect and personality of the father of 
Sinn Fein which no photograph can seize 
and which the London Mail affirms to be 
too baffling for analysis. He has the quiet, 
commanding, almost stern manner of Par- 
nell and the same aloofness from his 
followers. Griffith has done the thinking 
for Sinn Fein ever since it emerged and he 
does it in the solitude of a cheap lodging in 
a back street, for he has always been poor 
and his parents were poor. The Griffiths 
are an old family in Ireland, dating from 
before the ‘‘curse of Cromwell’; but the 
father of Arthur was an impecunious 
printer who could afford his son few advan- 


Paes myopically through thick 


tages. The boy went from school to school 
because the life of his parents was some- 
what itinerant and in due time Arthur 
started to set type, becoming, before long, 
owing to his acquaintance with foreign 
tongues and a remarkable knowledge of 
mathematics, a proof reader and later a 
reviser of school text-books. He took 
special courses at the same time in science 
and history, specializing in the latter and 
keeping his head above water with night 
work in printing offices. He is naturally a 
student and is said to have dived into Ger- 
man metaphysics no less deeply than Lord 
Haldane himself. Now and then he would 
leave Dublin for a brief period at a conti- 
nental university and on one occasion he 
went as far as South Africa, where he picked 
up the Boer tongue. His familiarity with 
the literature and the history of the 
Hungarians is well known and among his 
many unexpected accomplishments is un- 
derstood to be a smattering of Polish. 
One of his early ambitions, it seems, was to 
become a philologist and to compile a poly- 
glot dictionary on a unique plan of his own. 

Griffith had not reached the age of 
thirty, our London authority for these de- 
tails reports, when he returned suddenly to 
Dublin from a foreign tour ‘‘with his head 
full of Hungary and Austria." Ireland 
must take her cue from the Magyars. 
Griffith was then not only unintelligible to 
the people around him but actually ludi- 
crous. His medley of queer learning, his 
halting mode of presenting his ideas, his 
incapacity for debate, the obscurity of his 
career and the general ignorance of his 
antecedents—there was an idea of him then 
as ‘a wandering Welshman’’—made it 
difficult for the Irish, still under the spell of 
the Parnell tradition, to take him seriously. 
He was the butt of many a joke. He had 
no money. He was even suspected of some 
underhand affiliation with Scotland Yard. 

The one really great gift of Arthur 
Griffith—a capacity for setting forth his 
ideas on paper in powerful terms and with 
exquisite lucidity—he now proceeded to 
exploit. He wrote on the Irish question in 
fugitive sheets; but he had a paradoxical 
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HE NEVER MAKES A SPEECH 


Arthur Griffith, the ‘‘father of Sinn Fein,’’ is the most mild-mannered and retiring gentleman who ever organized 
a revolution and got himself into jail. 
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point of view, he looked at the subject from 
anew angle. In due time he brought out a 
pamphlet, setting the type himself and 
running it off on a hand press in a cellar. 
The circulation of this trifle was prodigious, 
altho the Redmonds and the O’Briens re- 
fused to take it seriously. The suggestion 
that an Irish Member of Parliament should 
refuse to take his seat made the old Home 
Rulers merry. They pointed out that the 
famous “Hungarian policy’’ had been ad- 
vocated and to a certain extent practiced 
in Ireland long before the Hungarian 
deputies adopted it and long before Arthur 
Griffith set up a hand press inacellar. Its 
original champion was a certain Thomas 
Davis, whose experiment had proved a 
fiasco. A Hungarian policy might do for 
the Magyars but history had shown that in 
Ireland it was not practical. 

There would be roars of laughter at 
Griffith’s expense, say the chroniclers of 
that day, when he came on a platform to 
defend his plan from the jesters and 
scoffers. Griffith had to use notes. He 
could not retort swiftly. He was not 
physically big and his voice tended to die 
away in a whisper, It became obvious 
that Sinn Fein—the name was cropping up 
in discussions—would have to work by 
methods novel in Irish agitation. There 
must be quiet work behind the scenes of 
politics. He established his United Irish- 
man. He organized literary societies. He 
revived the. traditional sports of .the 
peasantry. He conciliated a few of the 
more progressive priests. He -.sent out 
pamphlets by the bale. In the attic of an 
ancient brick house in Dublin, Griffith him- 
self, in front of a plank resting on two 
barrels, wrote, wrote, wrote. The younger 
generation of literary men rallied around 
him. Disgruntled youths of ambition, 
wearied by the domination of agitators left 
over from the last generation, got up Sinn 
Fein circles. There arose a demand for an 
Irish theater, an Irish national costume, an 
Irish speech. 

Even at this stage, as the Dublin Free- 
man's Journal has conceded, .Sinn Fein 
might have gone down as suddenly as it 
came up but for the capacity of Arthur 
Griffith to think for it. He could take the 
most incongruous human elements, the 
least tractable of rebellious youths, and 


mold them to his policy.- His: Irish con- 
versational class system has almost trans- 
formed the native tongue from a dead 
language into a living one. His school of 
Sinn Fein oratory bred up a generation of 
speakers who carefully avoided the rhetoric 
of emotion. His administrative system, 
elaborated by himself, provided courts of 
law, an army, a legislature and all the ma- 
chinery of government. Griffith always 
conceded, in his dry and almost grim way 
of expressing himself, that he could not talk 
like O’Connell or inspire dread like Parnell. 
Griffith even to his admirers in the Sinn 
Fein press is too arid, too unimaginative 
and too obsessed with a single thought to 
be adored or deified. There is, as the 
Matin remarks, something of Lenin in this 
father of Sinn Fein. The Irishman, like 
the Russian, is cold, smiling, detached, in- 
tellectual, and it is observable that Griffit!. 
rules in Dublin after the fashion of Lenin 
in Moscow—by means of a_ superior 
intellect that wins its point with logic. 

All through his career as the father of 
Sinn Fein, notes the London Mail more- 
over, Griffith has practiced the self- 
effacement which may be temperamental 
but which certainly makes it difficult for 
the British in Ireland to trace anything to 
his door. ‘He seems to prefer attic lodgings 
in mean streets and his address is never dis- 
coverable through the conventional method 
of looking a man up. His personal be- 
longings in the way of clothing can all go 
into the wretched valise he carries when on 
a tour to the continent. His favorite 
beverage is tea and his most luxurious meal 
never exceeds three courses. He wears 
soft felt hats and inconspicuous sack suits. 
His comings and his goings are not reported 
in newspapers devoted to Sinn Fein. So 
retired is his mode of life that when he was 
appointed to the post of finance minister of 
the Irish republic a great majority of the 
members of Dail Eireann had never seen 
him. The reporters from London who hur- 
ried to 6 Harcourt Street—Dublin head- 
quarters of Sinn Fein—would be told that 
Mr. Griffith was with his constituents in 
East Cavan. Vague rumors that he is in 
France or in Germany or even in this 
country spread from time to time through 
London and Dublin and when they gain 
credence Arthur Griffith emerges to the 
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public eye-suddenly only to vanish—per- 
haps into a jail. His papers have been sup- 
pressed and his premises have been raided, 
but his somewhat ostentatious deprecation 
of violence and his repudiation of risings are 
always consistent. He has been sneered at 
by a certain element in Sinn Fein for not 
“‘being out”’ in the Easter week tragedy of 
five years ago, but the London dailies have 
a suspicion that he was “‘out’’ in the mys- 
terious and elusive fashion so characteristic 
of him. 

All the famous Sinn Feiners, affirms the 
London News, were either discovered by 
Arthur Griffith or trained in his school. 
The most famous of them all, perhaps, is 
that Terence MacSwiney who, after be- 
coming Lord Mayor of Cork, died in a 
hunger strike. MacSwiney. was a ‘teacher 
in a small business college when Griffith 
encouraged the future martyr to write 
Irish plays and poems. Then there is the 
Countess Markievicz, daughter of a Sligo 
land magnate. She commanded the revo- 
lutionists in St. Stephen’s Green during the 
Easter week when nobody saw Griffith. 
Another disciple is John MacNeill, pro- 
fessor of Irish history and the pioneer in 
Sinn Fein educational activities of every 
kind. Nor must we forget brilliant Charlie 
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Burgess, so famed for his fluency in the 
“Irish” language. These men and the 
women among them are the disciples of 
Griffith, as is de Valera himself. They ex- 
pound a theory of Irish agitation quite un- 
familiar to the historians of the past and 
the personality of Griffith is, as the London 
daily says, stamped all over it. 

This school, thanks to Griffith, avoids all 
emotion, all rhetoric, all platform dramati- 
zations of political and patriotic moods. 
Irish agitation must be conducted coldly, 
with calculation, in strict accordance with 
a prearranged plan of campaign. Above 
all—Griffith is said to insist sternly upon 
this—no one individual must be permitted 
to incarnate in himself the struggle of 
Ireland against England. The fortunes of 
Sinn Fein must not rise or fall with the fate 
of any individual. Griffith himself, as the 
London Mail notes, keeps in the back- 
ground, almost in obscurity, and it is some- 
thing of a shock when one runs him down at 
last to encounter a watery-eyed man who 
is afraid to open his mouth until he has 
stared at some sheets of paper in his hand, 
who blurts: ‘“‘I-I-I don’t know!’’ and who 
disappears behind a door or up an alley 
while one is trying to make his acquain- 
tance. 





A BLACK MOSES AND HIS DREAM 
OF A PROMISED LAND | 


NASMUCH as the Englishman claims 
England as his native habitat, the 
Frenchman claims France as his home 

and Americans claim the United States as 
their land, the time has come, in the opinion 
of Marcus Garvey and his extensive fol- 
lowing, for the Negroes to claim Africa as 
their native land and to establish a United 
States of Africa, with him as its Provisional 
President.. The extent of his following, 
which already numbers, we are told, several 
million negroes in this country and else- 
where, invests this ambitious project and 
the personality of its author with unique 
and even serious interest. Already Garvey, 


in addition to being provisional president of 
the projected African commonwealth, an 
office to which he was elected last August by 


a majority of the three thousand delegates 
in probably the most remarkable race con- 
vention that New York City and America 
ever witnessed, is president-general of the 
Universal Negro Improvement Association 
and African Communities League: of the 
World, president of the Black Star Line of 
ocean-going steamships, president of the 
Negro Factories Corporation and editor and | 
publisher of the Negro World, the most 
influential negro newspaper on record; and 
he is acclaimed by millions of his color as 
the Black Moses destined, as one fervent 
biographer says, ‘‘to rank in history along- 
side Nador, Alaric, Attila, Genghis Khan, 
Cromwell, Napoleon, Bismarck and Wash- 
ington.” 

Who, to come down from such a cloud of 
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GARVEYISM AND ITS MEANING 


titles and names, is this Marcus Garvey? 
Truman Hughes Talley, in The World’s 
WVork, reports that shortly after America 
entered the war there arrived in New York 
from the island of Jamaica a coal-black 
negro of the purest African type, whose 
muscular, chunky, short body was _ bur- 
dened with a negligible load of tangible 
assets, but whose prognathic-jawed, broad- 
nosed, kinky-haired head was fairly burst- 
ing with an idea as great and heavy as,it 
was intangible. Thirty years old, but 
pretty well educated, 
a traveler and a stu- 
dent in many coun- 
tries, a journalist, an 
orator and a human 
encyclopedia of the 
affairs of hisownrace, 
he came with his 
vision and has had an 
up-hill row to hoe. 
Inother words, he has 
had to work hard for 
a hearing and his 
progress has_ been 
vigorously disputed 
by such race leaders 
as Robert Moton, 
head of Tuskegee In- 
stitute, and W. E. B. 
Du Bois, of the Na- 
tional Association for 
the Advancement of 
Colored People. 
American negroes, he 
was told at the out- 
set, would take no 
stock in his dream 
of a dark republic, 
would not be willing 
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metropolis exceed $100,000,000; that there 
are four known millionaires, ten half- 
millionaires and more than a score worth 
more than $100,000. Savings bank hold- 
ings in the district are put at $30,000,008 
and two of the banks are owned by negroes. 
There are thirty churches and fifty mis- 
sions. Aware also that there are a million 
negro farmers in this country, owning 
more than twenty million acres; that 
negroes own seven hundred thousand 
homes in the United States and that they 
bought $225,000,000 
worth of Liberty 
Bonds, this Negra. 
Moses shrewdly ap- 
praised U.S. A. as 
the Promised Land 
this side of Africa. 
After long persua- 
sion, we read, Garvey 
finallygot thirteen in- 
fluential and repre- 
sentative ‘men not 
actively identified 
in the Moton or Du 
Bois groups to exam- 
ine his project and 
hear his plan in full. 
His vision, or his 
logic, or his oratory, 
or all of them, made 
converts of them. It 
was a slow fight, but 
as time went on other 
leading negroes were 
coaxed in; eventually 
a small and rather 
select meeting was 
held, with the result 
that the first branch 


to trade their half- 
bad status for one 
which gave scant 
promise of being 
anything but some- 


HE ASPIRES TO BE PRESIDENT OF A RE- 
PUBLIC IN DARKEST AFRICA 


Marcus Garvey, a Native of Jamaica, is meeting with 

remarkable success in proselyting among those of his 

race in the United States where he already has several 
million followers. 


of the Universal Ne- 
gro Improvement As- 
sociation was formed. 
The news of this 
move brought down 


thing worse. Dis- 
comfited, he returned to Jamaica, but pres- 
ently came back to ‘‘the richest negro city 
in the world” convinced that only in New 
York could he launch his ship of a negro 
' State and arouse sufficient whirlwind of 
| material support to fill its sails. He 
counted on the fact that negro real es- 
tate holdings in the Harlem section of the 


endless verbal and 
writtten anathema upon the leader and 
his few followers. They nearly withered 
under the blast of condemnation from the 
industrial, political, and religious schools 
of negro thought which in no uncertain 
terms demanded this disturber be sent 
back to Jamaica where he could no longer 
obtrude his revolutionary activity upon 
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the prosperous aad more or less satisfied 
American negro world. But they did 
not wither. Instead, simultaneously with 
a concerted move to gain a foothold among 
the higher class negroes in other parts of the 
country as nuclei for later branches of the 
parent organization, there blossomed forth, 
under the editorship of Garvey, the Negro 
World, a newspaper ‘‘devoted solely to the 
interests of the negro race’ and pledged to 
secure complete and lasting emancipation 
of the entire black race of the world: 

Garvey’s first blow was bold and was 
from the shoulder. Freedom of the sort 
the white and yellow races enjoy should be 
the goal as well of the black race, he 
asserted, and by easy calculation he 
showed the negro in his total strength of 
400,000,000 to be a master of the world, if 
numbers counted for anything. Garvey 
challenged the leadership of his opponents 
in so far, he said, as ‘‘they represent the 
time-serving, boot-licking agencies of sub- 
serviency to the whites.’’ Not the least 
vigorous of the opposition he encountered 
came from the churches and, it is written, 
they remain his bitterest foe even while 
other elements are swinging into supporting 
line. Garvey called the ‘white man’s 
religion’”’” unsuited for negroes because it 
required negroes to believe in a white God, 
a white Christ, a white heaven and even 
white angels. Garvey’s creed called for a 
purely negro religion, ‘‘with God as a Being, 
not as a Creature, but in so far as it in- 
terprets Him through the Image of a 
Creature it shows Him made in our own 
image—black.’’ Various historians have 
been cited by Garvey to support his con- 
tention that Christ was black. Asjde from 
the question of the color of Deity, Garvey 
declared that the white man’s missionaries 
“have been but the advance agents of slave 
hunters, rum sellers, and exploiters who 
have despoiled Africa and ruined our racial 
heritage.” Eighty per cent of the negro 
clergy in America is still opposed to Gar- 
vey, due, his supporters assert, largely to 
the fact that they rely upon white charity, 
white precept and even white tolerance for 
their existence, and that they fear in the 
promulgation of this iconoclastic creed not 
only the withdrawal of white support but 
the enmity and hostile actions of the entire 
majority American race. 
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Garveyism, reports the writer in The 
World's Work, was on the verge of collapse 
shortly before the Black Star Line was in- 
corporated with a capitalization of $10,- 
000,000 and 2,000,000 shares for sale solely 
to negroes were issued. While its fate was 
hanging in the balance, a negro crank stole 
into his editorial and empirical sanctum and 
fired four bullets into him, none, however, 
striking a vital spot. He was badly 
wounded and crippled in one leg for life, 
but still in bandages and on crutches he 
made his way to the hall where the Black 
Star Line meeting was beginning its doubt- 
ful course. Appearing unexpectedly before 
the gathering, recognition of their wounded 
leader brought forth cheering and jubilation 
and from that moment the project of a 
negro super-government, the redemption of 
Africa, the financing and building of the 
Black Star Line, and all the rest of the long 
and ambitious program seemed in every 
sense ago. From that moment that enter- 
prize has been as one instilled with new 
life. Enough money is said to have been 
raised to purchase three steamships and the 
buying of three more of greater tonnage is 
promised in the near future. The company 
now owns the Yarmouth, of 1300 tons, the 
Antonio Maceo, of 1100 tons, and the Shady- 
side, a still lighter vessel that is used only 
for local excursion purposes. The Antonio 
Maceo was formerly the ocean going yacht 
of H. H. Rogers. The Yarmouth and the 
Antonio Maceo are being utilized now in the 
New York-West Indian trade, which to-day 
of course is not heavy, consisting for the 
most part in passenger traffic. It is the in- 
tention of the directors soon to start the 
Yarmouth on the New York to Africa route, 
with two of the three new vessels to be 
bought to join her later; the Antonio Maceo 
is to go into the New York-West Indian 
service and the third of the three ships to be 
acquired will be placed on the same route. 
It is the intention to place one of the West 
Indian route vessels in inter-insular service, 
so that one ship will serve the general New 
York-West Indian trade and the other 
attend to freight and passenger traffic 
among the dozen or more ports in the 
Caribbean. The African port is to be 
Monrovia, the capital of Liberia. 

At the time of the convention last 
August, we are told, the Universal Negro 
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A GRAND TURK IN LITTLE 


Improvement Association had obtained 
more than three million paid members in 
virtually every city and state in the Union 
and every colony and country abroad; and 
since then the membership has neared the 
four million mark. 

“We have no animus against the white 
man,” says Garvey. “All that we have 
desired, as a race, is a place in the sun. 
Four hundred million people are too 
numerous not to have a place in the sun. 
If sixty million Anglo-Saxons can have a 
place in the sun, if eighty million Germans 
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can still have a place in 'the sun, if seven 
million Belgians can have a ‘place in the 
sun, I do not see why we cannot have a 
place—a big spot—in that self-same sun.”’ 
And whether or not the desired sun-spot 
is to be Africa, with Marcus Garvey 
basking in command, we read that an 
emotional Irishwoman viewing the impres- 
sive parade that attended the U. N. I. A. 
convention in New York, with tears upon 
her cheeks and in tones of despair, cried: 
“And to think, the negroes will get their 
liberty before the Irish.” 





TURKEY’S LATEST 
KEMAL 


O place of residence could be more 
N elegant than the Angora home of 

that Mustapha Kemal Pasha who 
has snatched Turkey from the jaws of her 
defeat. The Pasha lives in a big white 
house containing twelve rooms, from the 
windows of which is afforded an enchanting 
view of the plain on which the old city 
rests, the banks of the verdured river seem- 
ing almost beneath. The Pasha got this 
house, we learn from our Greek contem- 
porary, Aflantis, by setting its owner, a 
prominent local merchant, out on the side- 
walk violently. Unless all impressions of 
the Pasha’s personality in the press of 
Athens do him grave injustice, he has these 
moods of violence in which he possesses 
himself of whatever takes his fancy, in- 
cluding young ladies. 

When at home in Angora, the Pasha gets 
up almost with the sun, his sentinels below 
having spent a watchful night lest he be 
assassinated or kidnapped. The first care 
of the latest Turkish national hero, it 
seems, is to inspect in a mirror the cavity 
once occupied by his left eye. He lost it in 
the Tripolitaine campaign several years ago 
and he had to buy a glass eye in Paris, 
which remains a precious possession. When 
not in the hero’s head it is in the care of a 
functionary who comes with the day and 
inserts the piece of glass in the empty 
socket. When his toilet is thus completed, 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha reveals himself to 
the world in the unexpected character of a 
nervous invalid, of a most distinguished 


HERO: MUSTAPHA 
PASHA 


appearance, with the artistic temperament 
stamped upon every delicate feature. It is 
the judgment, this, of the Athens Politeia, 
which, like another Greek source of infor- 
mation respecting the picturesque creature, 
has followed his fortunes with unflagging 
altho hostile attention. If the Pasha, we 
read, had not developed as a Moslem, he 
might have won fame playing the piano 
with those exquisite, restless fingers of his. 
He is a defeated Chopin who looks and acts 
like Paderewski, and exactly as Frederick 
the Great thought by preference in French, 
so Mustapha Kemal Pasha likes to think in 
music. It is his passion. Between con- 
certs he comes to the rescue of his country 
from the Christian powers. Thus do the 
Greek papers elucidate this enigmatical 
character. 

Physically, this man is slight in figure, 
as becomes so Oriental a romanticist, but 
he holds himself erect despite his poetical 
delicacy of constitution. It is easily seen 
that his military education—for the Pasha 
is by profession a soldier—was German. 
The mustache is brownish and closely 
trimmed nowadays and the eye is a bluish 
gray. When he doffs the fez on his head— 
a most un-Turkish habit to which he is 
prone—the brown hair is noticed to be 
thinning on top but it is brushed very 
neatly back from the forehead. The cheek 
bones are high and the cheeks themselves 
have thinned very much of late. The chin 
projects in a pointed fashion but the line of 
it is nowhere heavy. 
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Mustapha Kemal Pasha, accordingly, 
can not be a born Turk, There is some- 
thing Saxon in his. general physiognomy, 
just as there is.a Polish touch in the coun- 
tenance of his rival, Enver. Mustapha is 
affirmed by some of the Greeks to be in 
reality a Roumeliote of the pure Slav type, 
but others insist that there is Circassian 
blood in him and that his ancestors for the 
past two centuries filled their harems with 
captive women from Christian lands. He 
was: born in a Macedonian village some 
forty-two years ago, his father having been 
a local Moslem of wealth and power who 
saw that the child had every educational 
advantage. English was omitted, much to 
the Pasha’s regret to-day, for he has to 
speak with the British and Americans 
through an interpreter; but of French he 
is a perfect master and he knows German. 
When he lived in Paris a year or two before 
the world war he frequented the society of 
artists and he is something of a draftsman 
himself or he was in those days. He also 
haunted the burlesque theaters and ran 
about the city at night with ballet dancers. 
He seemed to have lots of money altho he 
had ‘not yet risen to high command in the 
Turkish army. An uncle of his, with whom 
he was always a great favorite, owned lands 
and houses in the vicinity of Sivas and an- 
other kinsman won wealth with a caravan 
concession. All authorities agree that 
Mustapha never at any period of his career 
floundered, in the manner of his chum, 
Rustem Bey, in pecuniary embarrassment. 

How sincere may be the fanaticism of 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha—he is fond of 
praying—the Greek press does not know. 
His enemies at Athens say he drinks wine, 
whiskey and champagne when he is sure 
the faithful are somewhere else. In public 
he conforms showily to the Moslem code 
and never does he offer by way of refresh- 
ment on official occasions anything but 
coffee, fruits and the prophet’s fare. His 
attire rarely suggests that he is a Moham- 
medan. He likes to be seen in a long frock 


coat and gray trowsers, carefully pressed, 
his collar being of the whitest and turned 
down at the angle dear to the young. Were 
it not for that inevitable fez, he might be 
taken for a South American millionaire in 
Paris for a holiday. The resemblance is 
suggested all the more because he keeps in 
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closest touch always with French life, read- 
ing the French periodicals—especially La 
Vie Parisienne—and talking French politics 
knowingly. 

The curse of the hero’s life is a melan- 
choly which invests him at times like a 
black cloak. Whether this be merely tem- 
perament or the result of his mysterious 
malady—suspected to be tubercular—the 
Pasha has to be diverted or he will perish. 
That is the secret of the intimacy between 
himself and Rustem Bey. This gentleman 
once occupied a diplomatic post at Wash- 
ington which he had to vacate summarily 
for an indiscreet allusion to lynching in a 
letter that Woodrow Wilson did not like. 
Rustem Bey is affirmed by some to be 
really a Pole who abandoned Christianity 
for Mohammedanism and he has a remark- 
able fluency in that English tongue which 
so eludes Mustapha. Rustem is therefore 
most useful to Mustapha whenever an ex- 
pert opinion on the subject of the Anglo- 
Saxon world is wanted in a hurry. The 
real bond between the pair is established 
by the incessant flash of Rustem’s fancy. 
His reminiscences of his life in Washington, 
his jests at the expense of the English, his 
gaiety of disposition and his inventiveness 
when it becomes necessary to devise novel 
modes of killing time, have rejuvenated 
Mustapha and, if we may trust the Ephe- 
meris of Athens, actually dragged him back 
from the brink of a suicide’s grave. The 
pair spend a great deal of their time 
together altho it would be an error to infer 
that the diverting Rustem exercises any 
profound influence on policy. 

An important person in the life of Musta- 
pha Kemal, according to the Greek press, is 
a dancing lady formerly connected with the 
lighter Parisian stage whom he has thought 
of making his wife, if, indeed, the marriage 
has not already been arranged. She took 
up her abode lately in Angora not far from 
the elegant home of Mustapha. He had 
four wives at the time, but he will get some 
divorces and, it is rumored, live as a mon- 
ogamist if the French actress is agreeable. 
Mustapha caught the fancy of the people of 
Angora as he dashed in his automobile 
through their streets on his way to the 
pretty villa he had set apart for this latest 
of the many objects of his devotion. 
Mustapha, altho pious in the Moslem sense, 
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never affects the Puritanism of the Chris- 
tians who invade his country as mission- 
aries. His traits in private life are like 
those of the gay young French nobles who 
made the court of the sun king so free and 
easy. It is assumed in consequence that his 


fondness for the French actress in Angora: 


must be overwhelming, altho there is a 
story.about her to the effect that she was 
trained in Paris originally as a nurse and is 
skilled in caring for the peculiar type of 
invalid to which the Turkish hero belongs 
—a combination of paranoiac, fanatic, 
valetudinarian, psychasthentic and genius. 

Regarding the genius of Mustapha there 
can, at any rate, be no doubt. The record 
is there, as the Greek dailies themselves 
admit, for all to read. At the htad of his 
troops, whether in the Tripolitaine or at 
Gallipoli, the hero did not shirk the fighting. 
He exposed himself so recklessly at the 
Dardanelles that the Germans pronounced 
him unscientific. Some of them thought 
him crazed. He had moments of ecstacy in 
which he drew forth a string of praying 
tokens and recited verses from the Koran. 
Nevertheless the German charge that he is 
unscientific in his soldiering can not be true. 
Those correspondents at his headquarters 
who see the man at work report that he 
can study a map with the eye of a Moltke 
or a Foch, and the reading of maps is the 
task to which he devotes hours. His inspec- 
tions of troops are not formalities. The 
men under his eye are drilled, fed and led. 
That severest test of a military adminis- 
trator, the distribution of food and clothing, 
is never neglected at Angora. Efficiency 
under difficulties characterizes the results 
as well as the methods of .Turkey’s new 
hero and this evidence comes from -his foes 
in the field. 

For an explanation of Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha’s rise in so short an interval from the 
post of corps commander to that of a sover- 
eign in fact, the French press refers to the 
unusual combination of qualities in his 
personal equipment. He has, to begin 
with, an intimate knowledge of his Moslem 
world. He knows how to fanaticize it. 
Then there is his genius for administration. 
Finally there is his initiative. Having 
organized a following, Mustapha Kemal 
knew how to lead it and the Moslems see in 
the outcome of this leadership a series of 
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HE IS THE WEDGE THAT SPLIT THE 
TURKISH CABINET 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, leader of the Turkish 


Nationalists, who demands that the Sultan turn the 
Government over to him. 


victories, however these may be represented 
in the Greek official reports given out at 
Athens. The Greeks misunderstood the 
importance of the Pasha from the first, 
according to the French, but the Pol Lode 
retorts that the Greeks were not alogiets 
this. Who, it asks, could have foreseenghat 
a dilettante with a cigarette in his mauth, 
languishing on cushions, absorbed in’ the 
study of ballet dancing and a victim of 
nervous breakdown, would enflame the 
Turks with fresh fury and lower the pride 
of the great powers in the flush of their 
triumphs? A kindly light amid this encir- 
cling gloom is afforded by the prospect that 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha may be carried off 
by a galloping consumption yet, for his 
cough grows chronic. 
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EACH IN HIS GENERATION 


By Maxwell Struthers Burt 


Illustrations by Harry Townsend 


VERY afternoon at four o'clock, except 
when the weather was very bad— 
autumn, winter, and spring—old Mr. 

Henry McCain drove up to the small, discreet, 
polished front door, in the small, discreet, 
fashionable street in which lived fairly old 
Mrs. Thomas Denby; got out, went up the 
white marble steps, rang the bell, and was 
admitted into the narrow but charming hall— 
dim’ tiirquoise-blue velvet panelled into the 
wal]s, an etching or two: Whistler, Brangwyn 
—by’a trim parlor-maid. Ten generations, at 
least, of trim parlor-maids had opened the door 
for Mr. McCain,’ They had seen the sparkling 
victoria change, not too quickly, to a plum- 
colored-limousine; they had seen Mr. McCain 
becorke perhaps a trifle thinner, the color in his 
chetks become a trifle more confined and fixed, 
his white hair grow somewhat sparser, but be- 
yond that. they had seen very little indeed, 
altho, when they had left “Mr. McCain in 
the drawing-room with the announcement that 
Mrs. Denby would be down immediately, and 
were once again seeking the back of the house, 
no doubt their eye-brows, blonde, brunette, or 
red, apexed to a questioning angle. 
o% 


| es the manner of youth the parlor-maids had 
come, worked, fallen in love and departed, 
but Mr. McCain, in the manner of increasing 
age, had if anything grown more faithful and 
exact to the moment. If he were late the frac- 
tion of five minutes, one suspected that he re- 
gretted it, that it came near to spoiling. his en- 
tire afternoon. . He was not articulate, but 
occasionally he expressed an idea and the most 
common was that he “‘liked his things as he 
liked them’’; his eggs, in other words, boiled 
just so long, no more—after sixty years of 
inner debate on ‘the 


gether constant, he had become so utterly 
constant where Mrs. Denby was concérned. 
She had a quality of perenniality, charming and 
assuring, even to each strand-of her delicate 
brown hair. Grayness.should have been creep- 
ing upon her, but it was not; It was doubtful 
if Mr. McCain permitted himself, even secretly, 
to wonder why. Effects, fastidious and con- 
stant, were all he demanded from life. 


Ts had been going on for twenty years— 
this afternoon call; this slow drive after- 
ward in the park; this return ‘by dusk to the 
shining small house in the shining small street; 
the good-by, reticently ardent, as if it were 
not fully Mr. McCain’s: intention to return 
again in the evening... Mr. McCain would kiss 
Mrs. Denby’s hand—slim, lovely, with a single 
gorgeous sapphire. upon the third - finger. 
“‘Good-by, my dear,’’ he would say,.‘‘you have 
given me the most delightful afternoon of my 
life.’ Fora moment Mrs. Denby’s hand would 
linger on the bowed head; then Mr. McCain 
would straighten up, smile, square his shoulders 
in their smart, young-looking coat, and depart 
to his club or the large, softly-lit house where 
he dwelt alone. At dinner he would drink two 
glasses of champagne. Before he drained the 
last sip of the second pouring he would hald the 
glass up to the fire, so that the bronze corusca- 
tions at the heart of the wine glowed like fire- 
flies in a gold dusk. One imagined him’saying 
to himself: “A perfect woman!~ A perfect 
woman—God bless -her!”’ Saying “God 
bless” any one, mind you, witha distinct warm- 
ing of the heart, but a — late-Victorian 
disbelief in any god to bless... . At least, you 

thought as much. 
And, of course, one had not the slight- 
est notion whether 





subject he had ap- 
parently arrived at 
the. conclusion that 
boiled eggs were the 
only kind’ of eggs 
permissible—his _ life 
punctual and serene. 
The smallest mani- 
festation of unexpect- 
edness disturbed him. 
Obviously that was 
one reason why, after 
a youth not alto- 


in 1920. 


mission, 





IS is a story that will grow upon you, : 

‘not for its events but for its character that this twenty 
drawing, and for the ever recurring clash 
that.each generation has with the generation 
that preceded it. . The O. Henry Memorial 

- has beew-unable to find any bettér short story 
than this by an-American writer published 
It appeared. in Scribners for 
July (copyright Charles Scribner's . Sons) 
and is republished here by special per- 


he—old Mr. Henry 
McCain—was aware 


years of devotion 
on his part to Mrs. 
Denby was the point 
upon which had come 
to focus the not in- 
considerable con- 
tempt and hatred for 
him of his nephew 
Adrian. 

It was an obvious 
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“I have sacrificed a great deal for that . . . a great deal.”’ 
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convergence, this devotion of all the traits 
which composed, so Adrian imagined, the de- 
spicable soul that lay beneath his uncle’s 
unangled exterior: undeviating selfindulgence; 
secrecy; utter selfishness—he was selfish even 
to the woman he was supposed to love; that 
is, if he was capable of loving any one but 
himself—a bland hypocrisy; an ‘unthinking 
conformation to the dictates of an un- 
thinking world. The list could -be multi- 
plied. But to sum it up, here was epitomized, 
beautifully, concretely, the main and minor vices 
of a generation for which Adrian found little pity 
in his heart; a generation brittle as ice; a gen- 
eration of secret diplomacy; a generation that 
in its youth had covered a lack of bathing by a 
vast amount of perfume. That wasit!— That 
expressed it perfectly! The just summation! 
Camellias, and double intentions in speech, and 
unnecessary reticences, and refusals to meet 
the truth, and a deliberate hiding of uglinesses! 


goed of the time Adrian was too busy to 
think about his uncle at all—he was a very 
busy man with his writing: journalistic writing; 
essays, political reviews, propaganda—and 
because he was busy he was usually well- 
content, and not uncharitable, except pro- 
fessionally; but once a month it was his duty 
to dine with his uncle, and then, for the rest of 
the night, he was disturbed, and awoke the 
next morning with the dusty feeling in his head 
of a man who has been slightly drunk. Old 
wounds were recalled, old scars inflamed; a 
childhood in which his uncle’s figure had repre- 
sented to him the terrors of sarcasm and repres- 
sion; a youth in which, as his guardian, his 
uncle had deprecated all first fine hot-blooded- 
nesses and enthusiasms; a young manhood in 
which he had been told cynically that the ways 
of society were good ways, and that the object 
of life was material advancement; advice which 
had been followed by the stimulus of an utter 
refusal to assist financially except where ab- 
solutely necessary. There had been willing- 
ness, you understand, to provide a gentleman’s 
education, but no willingness to provide beyond 
that any of a gentleman’s perquisites. That 
much of his early success had been due to this 
heroic upbringing, Adrian was too honest not to 
admit, but then—by God, it had been hard! 
All the color of youth! No time to dream— 
except sorely! Some warping, some perversion! 
A gasping, heart-breaking knowledge that you 
could not possibly keep up with the people with 
whom, paradoxically enough, you were sup- 
posed to spend your leisure hours. Here was 
the making of a radical. And yet, despite all 


this, Adrian dined with his uncle once a 
month. 
The mere fact that this was so, that it could 
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be so, enraged him. It seemed a renunciation 
of all he affirmed, an implicit falsehood. He 
would have liked very much to have got to his 
feet, standing firmly on his two long, well-made 
legs, and have once and for all delivered himself 
of a final philippic. The philippic would have 
ended something like this: 

“And this, sir, is the last time I sacrifice any 
of my good hours to you. Not because you are 
old, and therefore think you are wise, when you 
are not; not because you are blind and besotted 
and damned—a trunk of a tree filled with dry 
rot that presently a clean wind will blow away; 
not because your opinions, and the opinions of 
all like you, have long ago been proven the lies 
and idiocies that they are; not even because 
you haven’t one single real right left to live—I 
haven’t come to tell you these things, altho 
they are true, for you are past hope and there 
is no use wasting words upon you; I have come 
to tell you that you bore me inexpressibly. 
(That would be the most dreadful revenge of 
all. He could see his uncle’s face!) That you 
have a genius for taking the wrong side of 
every question, and I can no longer endure it. 
I dissipate my time. Good-night!’’ 

He wouldn’t have said it in quite so stately 
a way, possibly; the sentences would not have 
been quite so rounded, but the context would 
have been the same. 


LORIOUS; but it wasn’t said. Instead, 

, once a month, he got into his dinner-jacket, 
brushed his hair very sleekly, walked six blocks, 
said good-evening to his uncle’s butler, and went 
on back to the library, where, in a room rich 
with costly bindings, and smelling pleasantly of 
leather, and warmly yellow with the light of 
two shaded lamps, he would find his uncle 
reading before a crackling wood fire. What 
followed was almost a formula, an exquisite 
presentation of stately manners, an exquisite 
avoidance of any topic which might cause a 
real discussion. The dinner was invariably 
gentle, persuasive, a thoughtful gastronomic 
achievement. Heaven might become confused 
about its weather, and about wars, and things 
like that, but Mr. McCain never became con- 
fused about his menus. He had a habit of 
commending wine. ‘Try this claret, my dear 
fellow, I want your opinion. . . . A drop of 
this Napoleonic brandy won’t hurt you a bit.” 
He even sniffed the bouquet before each sip; 
passed, that is, the glass under his nose and 
then drank. But Adrian, with a preconceived 
image of the personality back of this, and the 
memory of too many offences busy in his mind, 
saw nothing quaint or amusing. His gorge 
rose. Damn his uncle’s wines, and his mush- 
rooms, and his soft-footed servants, and his 
house of nuances and evasions, and his white 
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grapes, large and outwardly perfect, and 
inwardly sentimental as the generation whose 
especial fruit they were. As for himself, he had 
a recollection of ten years of poverty after leav- 
ing college; a recollection of sweat and indig- 
nities; he had also a recollection of some poor 
people whom he had known. 

Afterward, when the dinner was over, Adrian 
would go home and awake his wife, Cecil, who, 
with the brutal honesty of an honest woman, 
also some of the ungenerosity, had early in her 
married life flatly refused any share in the 
ceremonies described. Cecil would lie in her 
small white bed, the white of her boudoir-cap 
losing itself in the white of the pillow, a little 
sleepy and a little angrily perplexed at the 
perpetual jesuitical philosophy of the male. 
“Tf you feel that way,’’ she would ask, ‘“‘why do 
you go there, then? Why don’t you banish 
your uncle utterly?”” She asked this not with- 
out malice, her long, violet, Slavic eyes widely 
open, and her red mouth, a trifle too large, 
perhaps, a trifle cruel, fascinatingly interroga- 
tive over her white teeth. She loved Adrian 
and had at times, therefore, the right and desire 
to torture him. She knew perfectly well why 
he went. He was his uncle’s heir, and until 
such time as money and other anachronisms of 
the present social system were done away with, 
there was no use throwing a fortune into the 
gutter, even if by your own efforts you were 
making an income just sufficiently large to 
keep up with the increased cost of living. 


OONER or later Adrian’s mind reverted to 

Mrs. Denby. This was usually after he had 
been in bed and had been thinking for a while 
in the darkness. He could not understand 
Mrs. Denby. She affronted his modern habit 
of thought. 

“The whole thing is so silly and adven- 
titious!”’ 

“What thing?” 

Adrian was aware that his wife knew exactly 
of what he was talking, but he had come to 
expect the question. ‘‘Mrs. Denby and my 
uncle.’’ He would grow rather gently cross. 
“It has always reminded me of those present- 
day sword and cloak romances fat business 
men used to write about ten years ago and 
sell so enormously—there’s an atmosphere of 
unnecessary intrigue. What’s it all about? 
Here’s the point! Why, if she felt this way 
about things, didn’t she divorce that gentle 
drunkard of a husband of hers years ago and 
marry my uncle outright and honestly? Or 
why, if she couldn’t get a divorce—which she 
could—didn’t she leave her husband and go 
with my uncle? Anything in the open! Make 
a break—have some courage of her opinions! 
Smash things; build them up again! Thank 


God nowadays, at least, we have come to be- 
lieve in the cleanness of surgery rather than the 
concealing palliatives of medicine. We're no 
longer—we modern people—afraid of the 
world; and the world can never hurt for any 
length of time any one who will stand up to it 
and tell it courageously to go to hell. No! It 
comes back and licks hands, 

“T'll tell you why. My uncle and Mrs. 
Denby are the typical moral cowards of their 
generation. There’s selfishness, too. What a 
travesty of love! Of course there’s scandal, a 
perpetual scandal; but it’s a hidden, sniggering 
scandal they don’t have to meet face to face; 
and that’s all they ask of life, they, and people 
like them—never to have to meet anything face 
to face. So long as they can bury their heads 
like ostriches! . . . Faugh!’’ There would be 
a moment’s silence; then Adrian would com- 
plete his thought. “In my uncle’s case,” he 
would grumble in the darkness, ‘‘one phase of 
the selfishness is obvious. He couldn't even 
get himself originally, I suppose, to face the 
inevitable matter-of-fact moments of marriage. 
It began when he was middle-aged, a bachelor 
—I suppose he wants the sort of Don Juan, 
eighteen-eighty, perpetual sort of romance that 
doesn’t exist outside the brains of himself and 
his like. . . . Camellias!”’ 


 B arensnicnte he tried to stir up argument with 
his wife, who in these matters agreed with 
him utterly; even more than agreed with him, 
since she was the escaped daughter of rich and 
stodgy people, and had insisted upon earning 
her own living by portrait-painting. Theoretic- 
ally, therefore, she was, of course, an anarchist. 
But at moments like the present her silent 
assent and the aura of slight weariness over an 
ancient subject which emanated from her in the 
dusk, affronted Adrian as much as positive 
opposition. 

“Why don’t you try to understand me?” 

“I do, dearest!’’"—a pathetic attempt at 
eager agreement. 

“Well, then, if you do, why is the tone of 
your voice like that? You know by now what 
I think. I'm not talking convention; I believe 
there are no laws higher than the love of a man 
for a woman. It should seek expression as a 
seed seeks sunlight. I’m talking about honesty; 
bravery; a willingness to accept the conse- 
quences of one’s acts and come through; about 
the intention to sacrifice for love just what has 
to be sacrificed. What's the use of it otherwise? 
That’s one real advance the modern mind has 
made, anyhow, despite all the rest of the welter 
and uncertainty.” 

“Of course, dearest.” 

He would go on. After a while Cecil would 
awake guiltily and inject a fresh, almost gay 
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interest into her sleepy voice. She was not so 
unfettered as not to dread the wounded esteem 
of the unlistened-to-male. She would lean over 
and kiss Adrian. 

“Do go to sleep, darling! What’s the sense? 
Pretty soon your uncle will be dead—wretched 
old man! Then you’ll never have to think of 
him again.” Being a childless woman, her 
red, a trifle cruel mouth, would twist itself in 
the darkness into a small, secretive, maternal 
smile. 

But old Mr. Henry McCain didn’t die; 
instead he seemed to be caught up in the con- 
dition of static good health which frequently 
companions entire selfishness and a careful 
interest in oneself. His butler died, which was 
very annoying. Mr. McCain seemed to con- 
sider it the breaking of a promise made fifteen 
or so years before. It was endlessly a trouble 
instructing a new man, and then, of course, 
there was Adlington’s family to be looked after, 
and taxes had gone up, and Mrs. Adlington 
was a stout woman who, despite the fact that 
Adlington, while alive, had frequently inter- 
rupted Mr. McCain’s breakfast newspaper read- 
ing by asserting that she was a person of no 
character, now insisted upon weeping noisily 
every time Mr. McCain granted her an inter- 
view. Also, and this was equally unexpected, 
since one rather thought he would go on living 
forever, like one of the damper sort of fungi, 
Mr. Denby came home from the club one 
rainy spring night with a slight cold and died, 
three days later, with extraordinary gentleness. 

“My uncle,” said Adrian, ‘is one by one 
losing his accessories. After a while it will be 
his teeth.” 


(>. was perplexed. “I don’t know exactly 
what to do,” shecomplained. ‘I don’t know 
whether to treat Mrs. Denby as a bereaved 
aunt, a non-existent family skeleton, or a 
released menace. I dare say now, pretty soon, 
she and your uncle will be married. Mean- 
while, I suppose it is rather silly of me not to 
call and see if I can help her in any way. After 
all, we do know her intimately, whether we 
want to or not, don’t we? We meet her about 
all the time, even if she wasn’t motoring over 
to your uncle’s place in the summer when -we 
stop there.” 

So she went, being fundamentally kindly 
and fundamentally curious. She spoke of the 
expedition as ‘‘a descent upon Fair Rosa- 
mund’s tower.” 

The small, yellow-panelled drawing-room, 
where she awaited Mrs. Denby’s coming, was 
lit by a single silver vase-lamp under an orange 
shade and by a fire of thin logs, for the April 
evening was damp with a hesitant rain. On 
the table, near the lamp, was a silver vase with 
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three yellow tulips in it, and Cecil, wandering 
about, came upon a double photograph frame, 
back of the vase, that made her gasp. She 
picked it up and stared at it. Between the 
alligator edgings, facing each other obliquely, 
but with the greatest amity, were Mr. Thomas 
Denby in the fashion of ten years before, very 
handsome, very well-groomed, with the startled 
expression which any definite withdrawal from 
his potational pursuits was likely to produce 
upon his countenance, and her uncle-in-law, 
Mr. Henry McCain, also in the fashion of ten 
years back. She was holding the photographs - 
up to the light, her lips still apart, when she 
heard a sound behind her, and, putting the 
frame back guiltily, turned about. Mrs. Denby 
was advancing toward her. She seemed en- 
tirely unaware of Cecil’s malfeasance; she 
was smiling faintly; her hand was cordial, 
grateful. 

“You are very good,” she murmured. “Sit 
here by the fire. We will have some tea 
directly.” 


¢ =o. could not but admit that she was very 
lovely; particularly lovely in the black of 
her mourning, with her slim neck, rising up from 
its string of pearls, to a head small and like a 
delicate white-and-gold flower. An extraor- 
dinarily well-bred woman, a sort of misty 
Du Maurier woman, of a type that had become 
almost non-existent, if ever it had existed in 
its perfection at all. And, curiously enough, 
a woman whose beauty seemed to have been 
sharpened by many fine-drawn renunciations. 
Now she looked at her hands as if expecting 
Cecil to say something. 

“T think such calls as this are always very 
useless, but then—” 

“Exactly—but then! They mean more 
than anything else in the world, don’t they? 
When one reaches fifty-five one is not always 
used to kindness. . . . You are very kind... .”’ 
She raised her eyes. 

Cecil experienced a sudden impulsive 
warmth. “After all, what did she or any one 
else know about other people’s lives? Poor 
souls! What a base thing life often was!” 

“I want you to understand that we are 
always so glad, both Adrian and myself. 

Any time we can help in any way, you know—”’ 

“Yes, I think you would. You—I have 
watched you both. You don’t mind, do you? 
I think you’re both rather great people—at 
least, my idea of greatness.” 

Cecil’s eyes shone just a little; then she sat 
back and drew together her eager, rather 
childish mouth. This wouldn’t do! She had 
not come here to encourage sentimentalization. 
With a determined effort she lifted her mind 
outside the circle of commiseration which 
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threatened to surround it. She deliberately 
reset the conversation to impersonal limits. 
She was sure that Mrs. Denby was aware of 
her intention, adroitly concealed as it was. 
This made her uncomfortable, ashamed. And 
yet she was irritated with herself. Why should 
she particularly care what this woman thought 
in ways as subtle as this? Obvious kindness 
was her intention, not mental charity pursued 
into tortuous by-paths. And, besides, her 
frank, boyish cynicism, its wariness, revolted 
even while she felt herself flattered at the pros- 
pect of the confidences that seemed to tremble 
on Mrs. Denby’s lips. It wouldn't do to ‘‘let 
herself in for anything’; to “give herself 
away.” No! She adopted a manner of cool, 
entirely reflective kindliness. But all along 
she was not sure that she was thoroly success- 
ful. There was a lingering impression that 
Mrs. Denby was penetrating the surface to the 
unwilling interest beneath. Cecil suspected 
that this woman was trained in discrimina- 
tions and half-lights to which she and her gen- 
eration had joyfully made themselves blind. 
She felt uncomfortably young; a little bit 
smiled at in the most kindly of hidden ways. 
Just as she was leaving, the subversive softness 
came close to her again, like a wave of too 
much perfume as you open a church-door; as 
if some one were trying to embrace her against 
her will. 

“You will understand,’’ said Mrs. Denby, 
“that you have done the very nicest thing in 
the world. I am horribly lonely. I have few 
women friends. Perhaps it is too much to ask 
—but if you could call again sometime. Yes 
. . . I would appreciate it so greatly.” 

She let go of Cecil’s hand and walked to the 
door, and stood with one long arm raised 
against the curtain, her face turned toward the 
hall. 

“There is no use,” she said, “in attempting 
to hide my husband's life, for every one knows 
what it was, but then—yes, I think you will 
understand. Iam a childless woman, you see; 
he was infinitely pathetic.” 

Cecil felt that she must run away, instantly. 
“IT do—"’-she said brusquely. ‘I understand 
more than other women. Perfectly! Good-by!”’ 


SHE found herself brushing past the latest 

trim parlor-maid, and out once more in the 
keen, sweet, young dampness. She strode 
briskly down the deserted street. Her fine 
bronze eyebrows were drawn down to where 
they met. ‘Good Lord! Damn!’’—Cecil 
swore very prettily and modernly—‘‘What 
rotten taste! Not frankness, whatever it 
might seem outwardly; not frankness, but 
devious excuses! Some more of Adrian’s hated 
past-generation stuff! And yet—no! The 


woman was sincere—perfectly! She had 
meant it—that about her husband. And she 
was lovely—and she was fine, too! It was 
impossible to deny it. But—a_ childless 
woman! About that drunken tailor’s model of 
a husband! And then—Uncle Henry! .. .” 
Cecil threw back her head; her eyes gleamed 
in the wet radiance of a corner lamp; she 
laughed without making a sound, and entirely 
without amusement. 

But it is not true that good health is static, 
no matter how carefully looked after. And, 
despite the present revolt against the Greek 
spirit, Time persists in being bigotedly Greek. 
The tragedy—provided one lives long enough— 
is always played out to its logical conclusion. 
For every hour you have spent, no matter how 
quietly or beautifully or wisely, Nemesis takes 
toll in the end. You peter out; the engine 
dulls; the shining coin wears thin. If it’s only 
that it is all right; you are fortunate if you 
don't become greasy, too, or blurred, or 
scarred. And Mr. McCain had not spent all 
his hours wisely or beautifully, or even qiuetly, 
underneath the surface. He suddenly devel- 
oped what he called ‘acute indigestion.” 
“Odd!"’ he complained, ‘‘and exceedingly tire- 
some! I've been able to eat like an ostrich alli 
my life.’’ Adrian smiled covertly at the simile, 
but his uncle was unaware that it was because 
in Adrian’s mind the simile applied to his 
uncle’s conscience, not his stomach. 


T was an odd disease, that “acute indiges- 

tion.” It manifested itself by an abrupt tragic 
stare in Mr. McCain’s eyes, a whiteness of 
cheek, a clutching at the left side of the breast; 
it resulted also in his beginning to walk very 
slowly indeed. One day Adrian met Carron, his 
uncle’s physician, as he was leaving a club 
after luncheon. Carron stopped him. ‘Look 
here, Adrian,”’ he said, ‘is that new man of 
your uncle’s—that valet, or whatever he is—a 
good man?” 

Adrian smiled. “I didn’t hire him,” he 
answered, ‘“‘and I couldn’t discharge him if I 
wanted—in fact, any suggestion of that kind 
on my part, would lead to his employment for 
life. Why?” 

“‘Because,” said Carron, “he impresses me as 
being rather young and flighty, and some day 
your urcle is going to die suddenly. He may 
last five years; he may snuff out to-morrow. 
It’s his heart.” His lips twisted pityingly. 
“He prefers to call it by some other name,” he 
added, “‘and he would never send for me again 
if he knew I had told you, but you ought to 
know. He’s a game old cock, isn't he?”’ 

“Oh, very!"’ agreed Adrian. ‘Yes, game! 
Very, indeed!” 

He walked slowly down the sunlit courtway 
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on which the back door of the club opened, 
swinging his stick and meditating. Spring was 
approaching its zenith. In the warm May 
afternoon pigeons tumbled about near-by 
church spires which cut brown inlays into the 
soft blue sky. There was a feeling of open 
windows; a sense of unseen tulips and hya- 
cinths; of people playing pianos. . . Too 
bad, an old man dying that way, his hand fur- 
tively seeking his heart, when all this spring 
was about! Terror in possession of him, too! 
People like that hated to die; they couldn’t see 
anything ahead. Well, Adrian reflected, the 
real tragedy of it hadn’t been his fault. He had 
always been ready at the slightest signal to for- 
get almost everything—yes, almost everything. 
Even that time when, as a sweating newspaper 
reporter, he had, one dusk, watched in the park 
his uncle and Mrs. Denby drive past in the cool 
seclusion of a shining victoria. Curious! In 
itself the incident was small, but it had stuck in 
his memory more than others far more serious, 
as concrete instances are likely todo. . . . No, 
he wasn’t sorry; not a bit! He was glad, 
despite the hesitation he experienced in saying 
to himself the final word. He had done his 
best, and this would mean his own release and 
Cecil’s. It would mean at last the blessed 
feeling that he could actually afford a holiday, 
and a little unthinking laughter, and, at 
thirty-nine, the dreams for which, at twenty- 
five, he had never had full time. He walked on 
down the courtway more briskly. 


Beer Saturday night was the night he dined 
with his uncle. It had turned very warm; 
unusually warm for the time of year. When he 
had dressed and had sought out Cecil to say 
good-by to her he found her by the big studio 
window on the top floor of the apartment 
where they lived. She was sitting in the 
window-seat, her chin cupped in her hand, 
looking out over the city, in the dark pool of 
which lights were beginning to open like yellow 
water-lilies. Her white arm gleamed in the 
gathering dusk, and she was dressed in some 
diaphanous blue stuff that enhanced the 
bronze of her hair. Adrian took his place 
silently beside her and leaned out. The air was 
very soft and hot and embracing, and up here it 
was very quiet, as if one floated above the 
lower clouds of perpetual sound. 

Cecil spoke at last. ‘It’s lovely, isn’t it?” 
she said. ‘‘I should have come to find you, but 
I couldn’t. These first warm nights! You 
really understand why people live, after all, 
don’t you? It’s like a pulse coming back to a 
hand you love.” She was silent a moment. 
“‘Kiss me,” she said, finally. ‘‘I—I’m so glad I 
love you, and we’re young.” 

He stooped down and put his arms about her. 
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He could feel her tremble. How fragrant she 
was, and queer, and mysterious, even if he had 
lived with her now for almost fifteen years! 
He was infinitely glad at the moment for his 
entire life. He kissed her again, kissed her 
eyes, and she went down the stairs with him to 
the hall-door. She was to stop for him at his 
uncle’s, after a dinner to which she was going. 

Adrian lit a cigarette and walked instead of 
taking the elevator. It was appropriate to his 
mood that on the second floor some one with a 
golden Italian voice should be singing ‘‘Louise.”’ 
He paused fora moment. He was reminded of 
a night long ago in Verona, when there had 
been an open window and moonlight in the 
street. Then he looked at his watch. He was 
late; he would have to hurry. It amused him 
that at his age he should still fear the silent 
rebuke with which his uncle punished un- 
punctuality. 


HE arrived at his destination as a near-by- 
church clock struck the half-hour. The 
new butler admitted him and led him back to 
where his uncle was sitting by an open window; 
the curtains stirred in the languid breeze, the 
suave room was a little penetrated by the night, 
as if some sly, disorderly spirit was investigat- 
ing uninvited. It was far too hot for the wood 
fire—that part of the formula had been 
omitted, but otherwise each detail was the 
same. ‘The two hundredth time!’”’ Adrian 
thought to himself. ‘The two hundredth time, 
at least! It will go on forever!’ And then the 
formula was altered again, for his uncle got to 
his feet, laying aside the evening paper with his 
usual precise care. ‘‘My dear fellow,” he be- 
gan, ‘‘so good of you! On the minute, too! 
I—”’ and then he stumbled and put out his 
hand. ‘My glasses!’ he said. 

Adrian caught him and held him upright. 
He swayed a little. “I— Lately I have hadto 
use them sometimes, even when not reading,” 
he murmured. ‘Thank you! Thank you!” 

Adrian went back to the chair where his 
uncle had been sitting. He found the glasses— 
gold pince-nez—but they were broken neatly 
in the middle, lying on the floor, as if they had 
dropped from some one’s hand. He looked at 
them for a moment, puzzled, before he gave 
them back to his uncle. 

“Here they are, sir,” he said. ‘“But— it’s 
very curious. They’re broken in such an odd 
way.” 

His uncle peered down at them. He 
hesitated and cleared his throat. ‘Yes,’ he 
began; then he stood up straight, with an un- 
expected twist of hisshoulders. ‘I was turning 
them between my fingers,” he said, ‘‘just before 
youcamein. I had noidea—no, no idea! Shall 
we goin? I think dinner has been announced.” 
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There was the sherry in the little, deeply cut 
glasses, and the clear soup, with a dash of lemon 
in it, and the fish, and afterward the roast 
chicken, with vegetables discreetly limited and 
designed not to detract from the main dish; and 
there was a pint of champagne for Adrian and 
a mild white wine for his uncle. The latter 
twisted his mouth in a dry smile. ‘One finds it 
difficult to get old,”’ he said. “I have always 
been very fond of champagne. More esthetic- 
ally I think than the actual taste. It seems to 
sum up so well the evening mood—dinner and 
laughter and forgetting the day. But now—” 
he flicked contemptuously the stem of his glass 
—‘I am only allowed this uninspired stuff.’’ 
He stopped suddenly and his face twisted into 
the slight grimace which Adrian in the past 
few weeks had been permitted occasionally to 
see. His hand began to wander vaguely over 
the white expanse of his shirt. 


Abatan pushed back his chair. “Let me—!” 
he began, but his uncle waved a deprecat- 
ing hand. “Sit down!” he managed to say. 
“Please!” Adrian sank back again. The color 
returned to his uncle’s cheeks and the staring 
question left his eyes. He took a sip of wine. 

“T cannot tell you,” he observed with elabo- 
rate indifference, “how humiliating this thing is 
becoming to me. I have always had a theory 
that invalids and people when they begin to get 
old and infirm, should be put away some place 
where they can undergo the unpleasant struggle 
alone. It’s purely selfish—there’s something 
about the sanctity of the individual. Dogs 
have it right—you know the way they creep 
off? But I suppose I won’t. Pride fails when 
the body weakens, doesn’t it, no matter what 
the will may be?”’ He lifted his wine-glass. ‘I 
am afraid I am giving you a very dull evening, 
my dear fellow,” he apologized. ‘Forgive me! 
We will talk of more pleasant things. I drink 
wine with you! How is Cecil? Doing well with 
her painting?” 

Adrian attempted to relax his own inner 
grimness. He responded to his uncle’s toast. 
But he wished this old man, so very near the 
mysterious crisis of his affairs, would begin to 
forego to some extent the habit of a lifetime, 
become a little more human. This ridiculous 
“facade”! The dinner progressed. 

Through an open window the night, full of 
soft, distant sound, made itself felt once more. 
The candles, under their red shades, flickered 
at intervals. The noiseless butler came and 
went. How old his uncle was getting to look, 
Adrian reflected. There was a grayness about 
his cheeks; fine, wire-like lines about his mouth. 
And he was falling into that sure sign of age, a 
vacant absent-mindedness. Half the time he 
was not listening to what he, Adrian, was say- 


ing; instead, his eyes sought constantly the 
shadows over the carved sideboard across the 
table from him. What did he see there? What 
question was he asking? Adrian wondered. 
Only once was his uncle very much interested, 
and that was when Adrian had spoken of the 
war and the psychology left in its train. Adrian 
himself had not long before been released from 
a weary round of training-camps, where, in 
Texas dust, or the unpleasant resinous summer 
of the South, he had gone through a repetition 
that in the end had threatened to render him an 
imbecile. He was not illusioned. As separate 
personalities, men had lost much of their 
glamour for him; there had been too much 
sweat, too much crowding, too much invasion 
of dignity, of everything for which the world 
claimed it had been struggling and praying. 
But alongside of this revolt on his part had 
grown up an immense pity and belief in hu- 
manity as a mass—struggling, wormlike, aspir- 
ing, idiotic, heroic. The thought of it made 
him uncomfortable and at the same time elated. 

His uncle shook a dissenting head. On this 
subject he permitted himself mild discussion, 
but his voice was still that of an old, wearied 
man, annoyed and bewildered. ‘Oh, no!” he 
said. ‘That's the very feature of it that seems 
to me most dreadful; the vermicular aspect; 
the massed uprising; the massed death. About 
professional armies there was something decent 
—about professional killing. It was cold- 
blooded and keen, anyway. But this modern 
war, and this modern craze for self-revelation! 
Naked! Why, these books—the young men 
kept their fingers on the pulses of their re- 
actions. It isn't clean; it makes the individual 
cheap. War is a dreadful thing; it should be as 
hidden as murder.” He sat back, smiled. ‘“‘We 
seem to have a persistent tendency to become 
serious to-night,”’ he remarked. 


ERIOUS! Adrian saw a vision of the drill- 

grounds, and smiled sardonically; then he 
raised his head in surprise, for the new butler 
had broken all the rules of the household and 
was summoning his uncle to the telephone in 
the midst of dessert. He awaited the expected 
rebuke, but it did not come. Instead, his uncle 
paused in the middle of a sentence, stared, and 
looked up. “Ah, yes!” he said, and arose from 
his chair. ‘Forgive me, Adrian, I will be back 
shortly.” He walked with a new, just notice- 
able, infirmness toward the door. Once there 
he seemed to think an apology necessary, for 
he turned and spoke with absent-minded 
courtesy. 

“You may not have heard,” he said, “‘but 
Mrs. Denby is seriously ill. Her nurse gives me 
constant bulletins over the telephone.” 

Adrian started to his feet, then sat down 
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again. ‘“But—’” he stuttered—‘‘but—is it as 
bad as all that?” 

“I am afraid,” said his uncle gently, ‘it 
could not be worse.’’ The curtain fell behind 
him. 

Adrian picked up his fork and began to stir 
gently the melting ice on the plate before him, 
but his eyes were fixed on the wall opposite, 
where, across the shining table, from a mellow 
gold frame, a portrait of his grandfather smiled 
with a benignity, utterly belying his traditional 
character, into the shadows above the candles. 
But Adrian was not thinking of his grandfather 
just then, he was thinking of his uncle—and 
Mrs. Denby. What in the world—! Danger- 
ously ill, and yet here had been his uncle able to 
go through with—not entirely calmly, to be 
sure; Adrian remembered the lack of atten- 
tion, the broken eye-glasses; and yet, still able 
to go through with, not obviously shaken, this 
monthly farce; this dinner that in reality 
mocked all the real meaning of blood-relation- 
ship. Good Lord! To Adrian’s modern mind, 
impatient and courageous, the situation was 
preposterous, grotesque. He himself would 
have broken through to the woman he loved, 
were she seriously ill, if all the city was cor- 
doned to keep him back. What could it mean? 
Entire selfishness on his uncle’s part? Surely 
not that! That was too inhuman! Adrian was 
willing to grant his uncle exceptional expertness 
in the art of self-protection, but there was a 
limit even to self-protection. There must be 
some other reason. Discretion? More likely, 
and yet how absurd! Had Mr. Denby been 
alive, a meticulous, a fantastic delicacy might 
have intervened, but Mr. Denby was dead. 
Who was there to wound, or who left for the 
telling of tales? A doctor and the servants. 
This was not altogether reasonable, despite 
what he knew of his uncle. Here was some 
oddity of psychology he could not follow. He 
heard the curtains stir as his uncle re-entered. 
He looked up, attentive and curious, but his 
uncle’s face was the mask to which he was 
accustomed. 


“How is Mrs. Denby?” he asked. 

Mr. McCain hesitated for the fraction 
of a second. “I am afraid, very ill,” he said. 
“Very ill, indeed! It is pneumonia. I—the 
doctor thinks it is only a question of a little 
time, but—well, I shall continue to hope for 
the best.””. There was a metallic harshness to 
his concluding words. ‘Shall we go into the 
library?” he continued. “I think the coffee 
will be pleasanter there.” 

They talked again of the war; of revolution; 
of the dark forces at large in the world. 

Through that hour or two Adrian had a 
nakedness of perception unusual even to his 
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sensitive mind. It seemed to him three spirits 
were abroad in the quiet, softly-lit, book-lined 
room; three intentions that crept up to him 
like the waves of the sea, receded, crept back 
again; or were they currents of air? or hesitant, 
unheard feet that advanced and withdrew? In 
at the open windows poured at times the warm, 
enveloping scent of the spring; pervading, 
easily overlooked, lawless, persistent, inevitable. 
Adrian found himself thinking it was like the 
presence of a woman. And then, overlapping 
this, would come the careful, dry, sardonic 
tones of his uncle’s voice, as if insisting that the 
world was an ordinary world, and that nothing, 
not even love or death, could lay disrespectful 
fingers upon or hurry for a moment the trained 
haughtiness of the will. Yet even this com- 
pelling arrogaiice was at times overtaken, sub- 
merged, by a third presence, stronger even than 
the other two; a presence that entered upon 
the heels of the night; the ceaseless murmur of 
the streets; the purring of rubber tires upon 
asphalt; a girl’s laugh, high, careless, reckless. 
Life went on. Never for a moment did it stop. 


“TT AM not sorry that I am getting old,” 

said Mr. McCain. ‘I think nowadays is 
an excellent time to die. Perhaps for the very 
young, the strong—but for me, things are too 
busy, too hurried. I have always liked my life 
like potpourri. _I like to keep it in a china jar 
and occasionally take off the lid. Otherwise 
one’s sense of perfume becomes satiated. Take 
your young girls; they remain faithful to a love 
that is not worth being faithful to—all noise, 
and flushed laughter, and open doors.”’ Quite 
unexpectedly he began to talk in a way he had 
never talked before. He held his cigar in his 
hand until the ash turned cold; his fingers 
trembled just a little. 

“You have been very good to me,” he said. 
Adrian raised startled eyes. ‘Very good. I 
am quite aware that you dislike me’’—he hesi- 
tated and the ghost of a smile hovered about his 
lips—‘‘and I have always disliked you. Please!”’ 
He raised a silencing hand. ‘You don’t mind 
my saying so? No. Very well, then, there is 
something I want to tell you. Afterward I will 
never mention it again. I dare say our mutual 
dislike is due to the inevitable misunderstand- 
ing that exists between the generations. But it 
is not important. The point is that we have 
always been well-bred toward each other. Yes, 
that is the point. You have always been a 
gentleman, very considerate, very courteous. 
I cannot help but admire you. And I think you 
will find I have done the best I could. I am not 


a rich man, as such things go nowadays, but I 

will hand you on the money that will be yours 

quite unimpaired, possibly added to. 
(Continued on page 416) 


I feel 
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THEY ARE AS GOOD AS MANY A CIRCUS 


Maude Granger, as Mrs. Livingston, and William Sampson, as Mr. Livingston, shine like 


stars in ‘‘The First Year.’ 


“THE FIRST YEAR” 


STRIKES LIKE 


“LIGHTNIN’” 


Y the same token that a ship on 
matrimonial seas is most apt to 
founder during the initial months of 

the voyage, unless skilfully navigated, ‘‘The 
First Year,’’ advertized as a comic-tragedy 
of married life, owes its buoyancy not only 
to the authorship and acting of Frank 
Craven, plus the craftsmanship of Winchell 
Smith as director and John Golden as 
producer, but to a cast whose acting ranks 
with the best of the season. It is an all but 


perfect slice of middle-west small-town 
life both in the matter of writing and of 
performance. Especially is the play well- 
made—an example of dramatic writing that 
is simplicity itself. The co-star-author, 
Frank Craven, for example, has not even 
troubled to carry over any suspense from 
his first act to the second—a thing which 
has been traditionally impressed upon as- 
piring playwrights as necessary to success. 
Yet Mr. Craven has not done it at all in 
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writing what the New York Times pro- 
nounces ‘‘the most enjoyable comedy of 
the year.” Its producer is also the pro- 
ducer of that persistently popular char- 
acter-comedy, ‘‘Lightnin’.”’ 

All that the hero does in the first act is 
to woo and win a girl, and all that he does 
in the second is to quarrel with her in a 
way. that generates recurrent gales of mer- 
riment.- The progress.of the quarrel be- 
tween the young couple, Grace Livingston 
(Roberta Arnold) and Tommy Tucker 
(Frank Craven), is natural and unforced— 
as skilful a piece of dramatic writing as has 
been done in a long time. In the final act, 
to be sure, there is a reconciliation brought 
about a bit mechanically, but one forgives 
the expedient in view of its effectiveness. 

The scene of the play is laid progressively 
in Reading, Illinois and Joplin, Missouri, 
not- that these places are any more im- 
portant to the play than any two among 
scores: of middle-west towns. The Living- 
ston-household in Reading is composed of 
father (William Sampson), mother (Maude 
Granger), and daughter, Grace, a girl of 
twenty, no beauty, but wholesome and 
attractive to a degree. A fourth member 
of the family is Dr. Myron Anderson (Tim 
Murphy), Mrs. Livingston’s brother. He 
is a doctor of the old-school, the sort that 
inspires confidence and enjoys fair success 
as a general practitioner. It is generally 
Dr. Anderson who does most of the talking 
after dinner and up to the time when the 
young townspeople of both sexes might 
drop in to call on Grace. As is customary, 
on this occasion the girl is preoccupied with 
the piano, playing softly to herself; Mrs. 
Livingston has the family mending to 
occupy her restless hands; Mr. Livingston, 
with his cigar and newspaper, is lost to 
everything but the local and national news 
of the day. He isa bit hard of hearing and 
much comic capital is made out of his de- 
fectiveness. 

On this particular evening Mr. Living- 
ston had found an item in the local paper 
about a regular caller at the Livingston 
home, Dick Loring (Lyster Chambers), 
and at his wife’s request reads it aloud. The 
doorbell rings and young Loring enters 
after the reading is concluded. 

He is, as Mrs. Livingston describes him, 
“a wild, straying sort’’ and it develops that 
he is as anxious to leave the home town as 
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is Grace Livingston. He has a contempt 
for such young fellows about town as 
Tommy Tucker, who considers Reading 
quite ‘‘good enough to live and die in.” 
Boasting a college education and having 
traveled abroad, young Loring has an ill- 
concealed feeling cf superiority to his 
townsfellows. 


Livincston: Young Dick Loring ‘is leaving 
town, Grace. ' 

GRacE: Yes, I know. 

LIVINGSTON: Huh? 

Mrs. Livincston: Grace knows about it. 
dear, but it’s the first I’ve heard. What doe: 
it say? : 

LivinGsTton: Huh? 

Mrs. LivinGsTon: Read it. 

LIVINGSTON (Reading from*paper. As he 
proceeds GRACE turns from thepiano and listens.) 
“Friends of Richard A. Loring, Jr., will be 
pleased to hear of his association with the 
Central Pacific Railroad as. a” construction 
engineer. While they will regret his departure 
from town, they will be afixious to see hiin 
succeed in his chosen proféssion. We undeyr- 
stand from Richard that he is’to receive a fine 
remuneration.” 

Mrs. Livincston: Well, thank goodness, | 
have a daughter and not a son. 

Dr. ANDERSON: Wouldn’t you like to have a 
son, sister? 

Mrs. LIvINGsTON: 
leave home. 

Dr. ANDERSON: Well, girls do too. 

Mrs. LivINGsTon: My girl won’t; will you, 
Grace? 

Grace: I haven’t decided yet, mother. 

Dr. ANDERSON: You won’t have much 
chance to leave home if you don’t hurry up and 
grab one of these boys. (Puts hand on GRACE's 
shoulder.) 

Mrs. LivinGston: Don’t get that notion in 
her head, Myron. There’s no need for her to 
hurry. She’s young yet. 

GRACE: I’m twenty. 

Mrs. Livincston: I wasn’t married until I 
was more than that. 

Dr. ANDERSON: Well, there was a reason in 
your case, sister. The town we lived in was so 
small it was hard for a young fellow to find it. 

Livincston (To Doctor.) What’s hard to 
find? 

Dr. ANDERSON: I am not going all over that 
again. 

LivINGsTON (To Mrs. LIvINGsTON.) What 
is it? 

Mrs. LIVINGSTON: We were speaking about 
sons and daughters, Fred, and saying how 
much more likely a boy is to leave home than a 
girl. 


No, boys grow up and 
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Left to right are Frank Craven as Tommy Tucker; 
Bennett, the maid who launders better than she cooks; 


LivinGsTON: Oh! (Goes back to paper.) 

Dr. ANDERSON: You wouldn't be able to get 
Jim Powell to agree with you, sister. He has 
three sons who are patermaniacs. 

Grace: What are patermaniacs? 

Dr. AN®ERSON: They love their father so 
much they won’t leave him even to go to work. 

Mrs. LIVINGSTON: Well, if I had a son he 
probably wouldn’t be like Jim Powell. He’d 
be going off to be a soldier or sailor or some- 
thing to shorten my days. No, I’m satisfied to 
have a girl, and I’ll be more satisfied to have 
her stay right where she is. 

Dr. ANDERSON (Gets a straw from a broom 
and cleans his pipe.) You mothers are all alike. 
You don’t want to lose them, and yet your 
great ambition is to see them married and in a 
home of their own. 


LIVINGSTON: What’s it all about? Who's 
going to get married? 
Grace: I am. (The Doctor turns and 


looks at GRACE.) 
LivinGsTon: Huh? 
Mrs. LivinGsTon: Grace! 
GRACE (Embarrassed for a moment, then re- 
covering herself.) Well, I hope I am. 


A CRITICAL MOMENT IN THE YOUNG MARRIED LIFE OF THE TOMMY TUCKERS 


Hale Norcross as Mr. Barstow the purchasing agent; 





Leila 
Roberta Arnold, as Mrs. Tommy Tucker, and Merceita 
Esmonde as Mrs. Barstow, who never played Joplin, Missouri, when she was on the stage. 


Mrs. Livincs1on: Oh! 

Grace: And when I do—I mean, if I do, 
I’ve got it all planned— (Gets up and kneels on 
sofa.) I’d just have a very quiet wedding, and 
then I’d have a honeymoon—some place—i 





it 
doesn’t matter much where you go on your 
honeymoon. And then I’d want a home of my 
own, and the last place I’d want it is here in 
Reading. 


Then there is a family discussion, just 
such a one as may happen in any home 
where there is a marriageable daughter. 
Grace declases her ambitions to have a 
home and children, and refers to Dr. 
Anderson the momentous question of. when 
a girl can tell the man she loves.. The 
mother joins in the argument, but finally 
gives up in indignation at the doctor’s 
encouragement of Grace's views, and leaves 
the room. After satisfying herself that her 
father has fallen asleep, Grace starts dis- 
cussing the relative merits of Dick Lor- 
ing and Tommy Tucker with the sensible 
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old physician. She decides that Dick is 
romantic, that Tommy is net good look- 
ing, but is dependable and obliging, and 
that she wouldn't have him if he pursued 
the old-fashioned way of asking her 
parents’ consent first. The doorbell rings 
and Mr. Livingston, waking with a start, 
looks around in a bewildered way. 


LIVINGSTON: What? 

Grace: The door bell. 

LivincsTton: Oh, who is it? 

GRACE: We don’t know yet. 
looks at the Doctor.) 

Livincston: Oh! (As GRACE starts Mrs. 
LIVINGSTON crosses and exits into the hall.) 

Mrs. LivinGston: I'll go, Grace. 

Grace: It must be Dick. Mother’s going. 

LivinGston: Aha! 

Grace: Father’ll start to wake up now. 

Dr. ANDERSON: Yes, but only long enough 
to go to bed. (Mrs. LIVINGSTON returns.) 

Mrs. Livinegston (Jo GRACE.) 
(Sits: near Livincston.) It’s Dick Loring. 
(LORING enters, greets GRACE first, then Mrs. 
LrvincsTon, then the Doctor. 
looking, about twenty-three, and athletic.) 

Dick: Good evening. - 

LivinGcsToN: How are you, Dick? 

Dr. ANDERSON: Hello, Dick. 

Dick: Doctor. (Goes to GRACE,) 

Grace: Hello, Dick. 

Lrvineston;..We’ve been reading about you 
tonight, Dick::. (Mrs. LivINGsToN keeps her 
eye on Dick-all the time, as tho she didn't trust 
him even in her sight.) 

Dick: Yes? 

LivincsTon:;. That’s correct is it, that you 
are going away? 

Dick: . Yes sir, it’s all settled. 


(Turns and 


Dr. ANDERSON: How soon are you leaving, 


Dick? 
Dick: In another week. 
Dr. ANDERSON: Where are they sending you? 
Dick: I’m not sure yet. 
LivinGsTon: Eh, what’s that? 
‘Mrs. LIVINGSTON: He doesn’t know ‘where 
he is going. ; 
LIVENGSTON: Is that so? 
Dick: I don’tcare.much, soiongas I get away. 
Dr. ANDERSON: ‘Tired of.us-here, Dick? 
Dick: Oh, no. There are some I'll hate to 
leave, but there are’ some I won't miss much. 
I think; tho,’ it’s ‘a good thing to get away. 
There isn’t anything for me here in this town. 
Mrs. LIvVincsTon: 
too restléss, Richard. You krtow what they 
say about rolling stones. 
’ Dack: A fellow has to do a little rolling, tho, 
Mrs: Livingston, to find a good place to stop. 
There are a lot of fellows who’d have done 


It’s Dick. © 


He-ts. good- * 


Well; you ‘mustn't get : 


better if they had rolled away from this village. 

Mrs. Livincston: Why, I think most of the 
boys we know are doing very nicely. Now, 
you take Nathan Allen, helping his father in 
the store. Mr. Allen told me he didn’t know 
what he would do without Nathan. 

Grace: That’s all right for his father, but 
I don’t see where it is helping Nate much. I 
think Nate is terribly stupid anyway. 

Mrs. LiviInGsTon: Grace! 

GRACE: Well, I do. If we didn’t have 
weather, I don’t know what he’d do for some- 
thing to talk about. 

Dr. ANDERSON: What about Tommy Tucker? 

Dick: Well, er— 

Mrs. Livincston: I won't have you say 
anything about Tommy! (GRacE winks at the 
Doctor) I wouldn't care if he’d never been off 
Main Street all his life—Tommy is a nice boy. 

Dick: Oh, I don’t mean to say that any of 
them are not, Mrs. Livingston, but Tommy is 
in a class:with the rest of them. How is a 
fellow t6' do anything in the real estate busi- 
ness in this town?  Thére isn’t anybody moving 
into the place, and the people here wouldn't 
sell anything they had, anyway. Tommy is 
wasting, his time here and I've told him so, too. 

Dr. ANDERSON: Tommy seenss satisfied. 

Dick: That’s just it, Doctor, they’re all 
satisfied. ' 

Grace: And they are all dull, deadly dull. 

Mrs. Livincston: I won't let you -call 
Tommy duil. 

GRACE: No, Tommy isn’t, but real estate 
isn’t a very romantic business. 


The bell rings again and Tommy enters, 
a typical small-town business young man, 
difident -but with plenty of quiet self- 
reliance. He has brought Grace the usual 
box of candy. Mr. Livingston seizes on 
him for a game of bridge and “much to 
Tommy’s dismay Grace and Dick beg off. 
He is captured, however, and half-heartedly 
plays, watching his rival enjoy a conversa- 
tion-with Grace on the sofa. His torments 
are increased when Grace and Dick go out 
on the porch to look at the stars. Finally 
Dick departs, evidently not in Grace’s 
favor. The doctor has to go out also on a 
sick call, but later gets Tommy on the 
telephone, informs him that Grace has 
rejected Dick and cautions him to “sail 
right in and grab Grace." With Mr. and 
Mrs. Livingston going upstairs Tommy’s 
chance finally comes and he schools him- 
self to it. He tries literally to grab Grace, 
as the doctor has coached him to do and 
makes a botch of it. 
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Tommy: I’ll tell you the truth—while you 
were out there with Dick to-night, the doctor 
told me I was all wrong—I ought to be roman- 
tic. He told me a lot of things to do. I can’t 
remember all of them, and I couldn’t do them 
if I could. I was going to speak to your father 
and mother to-night. I told the doctor I was 
—and then the telephone rang, and he told me 
—again—I wasn’t to do it. I had forgotten 
that, too. 

Grace: I thought that was it. 
you that Dick and I had a quarrel? 

Tommy: Yes. 

Grace: And the reason? 

Tommy: Hedidn’t havetime. He just said 
“be romantic and grab her quick.” 

GRACE (Laughs.) You do love mea lot, don’t 
you, Tommy? 

Tommy: Oh, Grace, I can’t tell you how 
much. 

GRACE: You 
don’t have to. I 
wonder if you 
would marry me 
if I said ‘‘yes’’? 

Tommy: Grace! 

GRACE: Wait 
—if I said ‘‘yes.”’ 

Tommy: Yes! 

GRACE: Pro- 
vided we go away 
some place to 
live? 

Tommy: All 
right. Wouldn't 
it be almost the 
same if we took a 
couple of trips 
each year? Then, 


Did he tell 





when we came 
back everything 
would be prac- 


tically new! 

GRACE: I won’t 
compromize on 
that, Tommy. 

Tommy: All 
right; but there 
is my _ business, 
Grace. 

GS 8 AC Re 
Haven’t you faith 
enough in your- 
self to build up 
another—some 
other place? 

Tommy: Yes, I 
guess I could do 
that! Is that all 
you ask of me, 
Grace? 


as 





GRACE: That’s all, Tommy. 
Tommy: Gee, what a lucky fellow I am! 


And after their honeymoon they have 
settled in Joplin, Missouri; not a great deal 
of difference, this Joplin, from the Reading 
they had left, but it was going away for 
Grace. It is nearing the end of the first 
year of their married life, the time during 
which the good Dr. Anderson had told 
Grace she would have to be prepared to 
forgive her husband three times a week. 
Tommy has secured an option on some real 
estate which he feels sure the railroad will 
have to buy to run its tracks through a 
certain district. Every cent he could beg, 


borrow, or obtain in any way he has paid 








Gees Foes 





ONE OF THE HITS OF “THE FIRST YEAR" 


It is scored by Roberta Arnold who, as Mrs. Tucker, in defending her husband, Tommy, 
breaks a vase over his head, altho she had aimed it at the other fellow. 
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in to hold the option. And the evening 
arrives when he is to entertain at dinner in 
his own home, the purchasing agent of the 
road and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Barstow 
(Gale Norcross and Merceita Esmonde), 
and receive an answer. 

The climax of her frials is reached when 
Grace with only a substitute, clumsy maid 
to help her, struggles to prepare the meal 
in the small Joplin flat. Tommy has told 
her of the deal. He can’t keep silent about 
it. He has even 
pledged her Liberty 
Bond; but with great 
fortitude and_ the 
prospect of a $100,- 
000 profit Grace is 
xeyed-up to receive 
the important guests. 

They arrive. The 
dinner starts and 
Grace is so_ keen 
about it all that she 
does the honors of 
hostess nervously 
but after a fashion. 
Suddenly the door- 
bell rings and Dick 
Loring enters. He 
has found out their 
address from Grace’s 
mother. Grace wel- 
comes him with fer- 
vor, and in_ her 
enthusiasm explains 
that her Tommy is 
to bea rich man, and 
refers to Mr. Bar- 
stow. Thelattercon- 
firms the announce- 
ment, and it devel- 
ops that Dick is the new construction 
engineer of the road. 


CO-AUTHOR-STAR OF 


Dick: I am holding down a very good posi- 
tion; yes, and I have had even better offers. 
But how have you been doing, Tommy? 

Tommy: Oh, I’m making out all right. 

Grace: Making out all right! He’s doing 
splendidly. Dick, Tommy is going to be a 
rich man! 

Dick: Tommy rich? Is that so? 

Grace: Yes, Tommy’s sold— 

Tommy: Never mind. 

Grace: Tommy has a big piece of property 
the railroad is going to buy to build a new 
road. 





Frank Craven scores a double triumph in one of the 
most successful comedies of the season. 


Dick: Oh, that new spur line? 

Tommy: Yes. 

Dick: Good boy, Tommy. 

GRACE: Tommy has been awfully clever 
about it. It was an old amusement park and 
Tommy found out that— 

Dick: Amusement park? 
boro? 

Tommy: No, not by Hillsboro—Knollwood. 
Great Scott, Hillsboro is thirty-five miles south 
of there! 


Out by Hills- 


DIcK: 


So you are going to sell the rail- 
road property in Knoll- 
wood, are you? 
Tommy: Yes, and 
now that you are con- 
nected with the rail- 
road, I may charge 
them more for it. 
Grace: Tommy! 
Dick: Is that what 
you're counting on to 
make you rich? 
Tommy: Oh, I have 
other interests. 


Dick: I’m glad of 
that. 

Grace: Why, Dick? 

Dick: Because 


Knollwood’s not where 
the road’s to build at 


all. 
Grace: Oh, Tom- 
my! 
Tommy: Oh, what? 
Grace: Did you 
hear what he said? 
Tommy: Certainly, 


I heard what he said. 
What does he know 
about it? 

Dick: Well, I ought 
to know something. 
I'm going to con- 
struct it. 

Barstow: Are you sure of what you’re say- 
ing, Loring? 

Dick: Sure—why, I'll bet you a year’s 
salary to the rent of this flat that I’m right. 

Tommy (Feels in pocket, remembers he has 
little or no money.) 1 don’t want to take your 
money. 

Barstow: Huh! Tucker, have you got the 
maps? Maybe Loring has the names mixed. 

Tommy: I'll get them for you. (Rises and goes 
to writing desk.) 


And the bubble breaks, punctured by an 
old boyhood friend. The Barstows and 
Dick leave, and Tommy is left alone with 
his distraught little wife. Words fly back 
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and forth. Grace is strung to a high ten- 
sion. For months she has sacrificed her- 
self, given up everything, and Tommy, 
too, has been self-sacrificing. It has beena 
hard struggle and just as the goal is in 
sight—the end. One word leads to an- 
other, and despite the doctor’s predicatory 
warning, anger and exasperation, some 
shame too that Tommy is a failure, over- 
come Grace, and packing up her grip she 
starts home to mother in Reading. But 
Tommy clings on. He won’t give up. 
Yet he does take to drinking and con- 
sumes three or four cocktails on the spot. 
Lecturing to himself, addressing the chair 
last occupied by the beloved one, he de- 
clares his faith in himself and in his project 
when the door-bell rings. It is Barstow 
returned. 


Barstow: Would I disturb your wife? I 
really would like to see you. 

Tommy: Not a bit—come in. (BARSTOW 
comes in and sits at a table. HATTIE, the maid, 
enters with a pitcher, stirring contents.) Hattie, 
get a fresh glass for Mr. Barstow. (HATTIE gets 
a glass from closet, puts it on the table and exits.) 
I’m just having a little drink. 

Barstow: So I notice. 

Tommy: What’s your little trouble? 

Barstow: It’s about that transaction of 
ours. (They drink.) Now, I want to put my 
cards on the table with you, Mr. Tucker—be 
fair and above-board. 

Tommy: Cern’lly. 

Barstow: A week ago I was commissioned 
to get that piece of land you own. I have been 
all that time dickering with you, because I 
wanted to get it as cheap as possible. 

Tommy: Nacherly. 

Barstow: When Loring made the state- 
ment he did tonight, I had a feeling he was 
wrong, and yet it seemed to me, as he was in 
the construction end of the game, he ought to 
know what he was talking about. 

Tommy: He’s never known what he’s talking 
about. 

Barstow: Well, he didn’t tonight! I 
thought possibly the plans had been switched, 
and that somehow they had muffed advizing 
me. But I got Frisbee, the president, on the 
wire the moment I left here, and what he said 
about your friend Loring— 

Tommy: He’s no friend of mine! Whadee- 
say? 

Barstow: Said what the hell would Loring 
know about his plans! That when he was trying 
to build railroads he wasn’t in the habit of tell- 
ing every underling what he intended doing. 


Tommy: Did he call him an underling? 

Barstow: That’s the mildest thing he called 
him. 

Tommy (Pours out a drink, chuckling to him- 
self.) Underling! I must remember that— 
underling—that’s good. 

Barstow: So that arrangement of ours is all 
right. 

Tommy: It is, is it? Who told you all that? 

Barstow: Well, isn’t it? You agreed to sell. 

Tommy: And you agreed to buy, but you 
reneged. 

Barstow: Oh, no, I didn’t! I went out to 
telephone and see if you weren’t right. 

Tommy: Not if I weren’t—if Loring was. 

Barstow: Well, put it that way. 

Tommy: And if he had been, you'd have said 
the deal’s all off, and as long as he is wrong, 
I'll say the deal’s all off. 

Barstow: You have given me your word 
you'd sell at a price, and I think you ought to 
stand on your word. Now, here is a certified 
check I brought with me to-night for twenty- 
five thousand—that ought to be enough proof 
of my intentions when I came here— 

Tommy: When you came here, yes! 

Barstow: I'll give you the other seventy- 
five thousand when the deeds are made over. 

Tommy: That’s only a hundred thousand. 

Barstow: Well, that was your price. 

Tommy: It was, but when you left so 
abruptly the price jumped fifty thousand 
dollars. 

Barstow: I won't pay it. 

Tommy: All right. 

Barstow: (Picks up check, puts on hat.) Is 
that the best you'll do? 

Tommy: (Rises.) What time is it? 

Barstow: Not quite nine o'clock. 

Tommy (Looks at watch.) That’s right. It's 
nearer to-morrow than when I made the price, 
so it’s only a hundred and twenty-five! 

Barstow: But, I say— 

Tommy: Want it? Because if you don’t, I'll 
take it out and sell it to-morrow to somebody 
who'll sting you good. 

Barstow: All right, a hundred and twenty- 
five thousand. 


And with his new fortune won ard his 
wife lost, Tommy finds himself the next 
morning in the hospital as a result of the 
drinking of the questionable stuff which 
the suddenly acquired housemaid had sup- 
plied. Meanwhile Grace is with her parents 
and in her moments of second thought 
yearns for her husband. She is remaining 
at home in order to avoid being questioned 
by prying neighbors and will not even con- 
fide in her mother the truth of the situation. 
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To her credit she reaches a determination 
to return to Joplin and fight it out side 
by side with Tommy. Then Dr. Anderson 
arrives home from out of town. He con- 
fesses that he has been at Tommy’s bedside 
in the hospital. This redoubles Grace’s 
determination and she is about to depart 
when Mr. Livingston comes in with his 
inevitable daily paper containing a glowing 
account of Tommy’s windfall. This reacts 
on Grace and she is unwilling in her own 
mind to return to her husband now that he 
is successful. In her quandary she accepts 
the sympathy of Dick Loring who calls, 
having been discharged by the railroad 
because of the land purchase fiasco. In the 
midst of their conference Tommy walks 
into the house. He is dressed “‘to kill.”’ 
Carrying flowers, a cane, and wearing spats, 
he suddenly perceives Loring, the cause of 
all his trouble. Instantly and furiously, 
he begins to. assault Loring. The latter, a 
larger man, is getting the better of Tommy, 
when in an impulse of loyalty Grace hurls 
a vase at Loring and hits Tommy. The 
small-town villain retires as Dr. Anderson 
enters and proceeds to give first aid to 
Tommy. The latter is sore. His provoca- 
tion even takes in Grace and he repulses 
her advances and the intermediation of the 
doctor until the latter reveals that there 
may be a happening in the Tucker house- 
hold of some interest. 


Tommy (With one eye plastered.) I can hold 
my own head, thank you. 

Dr. ANDERSON: All right, but I want Grace 
to hold this adhesive plaster so I can cut it. 
(Cuts plaster, GRACE holding it.) There, that’s 
fine. I think, Tommy, after the head stops 
aching, you'll be all right. 

Grace: Then that’s all you'll need of me? 
(Pauses, then starts away.) 

Tommy (Crosses to GRACE.) One moment! 
I'd like to haye a word with you, if I may—I 
won't keep you long. 

GRACE: Well? 

Tommy: Contrary to the opinions expressed 
by master minds, I was lucky enough to guess 
certain facts about a railroad. I have a check 
here which I think you are entitled to. 

Grace: That’s very generous of you, but I 
don’t want your money. 

Tommy: I shall leave it here with the doctor, 
if you don’t take it. 

GRacE: I won't touch it. 

Tommy: Then you see that Mr. Livingston 


gets it, will you, Doctor? (Doctor takes check. 
Tommy gets coat from floor, sits on settee, buttons 
coat, rises and goes to GRACE.) Good night. 
(He starts for the door.) 

Grace: Good night. 

Dr. ANDERSON: Aren’t you going to say 
good night to me? 

Tommy: Good-bye, Doctor. (Shakes hands.) 

Dr. ANDERSON: Before you go, Tommy, 
there’s one question I'd like to ask you. 

Tommy: What is it, Doctor? 

Dr. ANDERSON: What would you rather be 
than anything else in the world? 

Tommy: Single. 

Dr. ANDERSON: I don’t believe you mean 
that, you’ve passed the worst time. 

GRACE: I have passed the worst time I have 
ever had. , ; 

Dr. ANDERSON: Do you mind telling me 
what it’s all about? 

Grace: I don’t. He was downright brutal 
to me. 

Tommy: 
Doctor that? 

GRacE: Because you were. I have marks 
on my arms yet where he held me. 

Dr. ANDERSON: (Goes to her.) What did he 
do that for? 

Tommy: She wanted to leave the flat at ten 
o'clock at night. 

Dr. ANDERSON (To GRACE.) 
Grace—what for? 

Grace: Because he talked to me so I 
couldn’t stay there any longer. 

Dr. ANDERSON: Oh, that’s when you were 
leaving for good. 

GRACE: Yes. 

Dr. ANDERSON: And he grabbed you and 
didn’t want you to go. 

GRACE: Yes, 

Dr. ANDERSON: Well, I know some women 
who would think that flattering. 

GRaAcE: Well, I don’t. 

Dr. ANDERSON: Why, Gracie, Tommy 
talked of you all the time in the hospital and 
didn’t want to live unless you came back to 
him. 

Tommy: That’s when I was delirious. 

Dr. ANDERSON: No you weren't; and 
Tommy, when Grace heard you'd been sick, 
she nearly tore the time table, looking up the 
first train that would take her back to you. 

Grace: But, uncle, I won't 

Dr. ANDERSON: Yes you did, and you 
called ‘yourself names and said you were 
ashamed of yourself. 

Grace: But I— 

Dr. ANDERSON: Stop it, Grace! 

Tommy: If you think— 

Dr. ANDERSON: Shut up, Tommy! You two 
are just suffering from matrimonial measels, 


Brutal? Why do you tell the 


Is that so, 
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A QUESTION OF ART 


trouble that looks terrible, but don’t amount to 
anything. Everybody has them, and like 
measels it’s better to have them young and get 
over them. Years from now you're either 
going to laugh at this or cry over it. If you let 
it take you apart you're going to cry, so let’s 
laugh at it. What do you say, Gracie? (She 
turns away.) How about you, Tommy? (He 
puts up his hand, ‘never again.’’) And Tommy, 
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you'll want to be around to see your baby. 

Tommy (Looks at Doctor.) No! 

Dr. ANDERSON: Don’t look so scared—it’s 
happened before. 

Tommy: I know—but not to me. (Rises and 
crosses to GRACE.) Is it true, Grace? (She 
bows her head.) Forgive me! (She looks at him 
and puts her arms around him.) 1 hope he likes 
us. 





IS ACTING 


DIVERTING hubbub has _ been 
A raised by the dramatic artists and 

critics of Great Britain over the 
question whether the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art is or is not entitled to exemp- 
tion under an Act of Parliament from pay- 
ing corporation taxes. At this writing it 
remains unsettled, but whatever the legal 
answer may be the-critics, led by A. B. 
Walkley, of the London Times, maintain 
that the question whether acting is an art is 
really one of pure esthetics and is in no 
way to be affected by any decision of the 
Appeal Committee of the London Council. 
Perhaps, suggests the Times critic, it might 
amuse, or irritate, or it might simply be- 
wilder the London County Council, or any 
other body of law-makers, to assert that art 
is an expression of intuitions. Art, he 
elaborates, is a spiritual activity, and the 
artist’s expression of his intuitions (the 
painter’s vision, the actor’s conception of 
his part) is internal; when he wishes to 
externalize his expression, to communicate 
it to others, he is bound by certain media— 
paint and canvas, marble and _ bronze, 
musical notes, words and gestures. But 
‘it is the spiritual activity, the intuition- 
expression, that makes the artist, and the 
medium is no part of his definition.”” And 
yet: 


“It is the peculiarity of the actor’s medium 
that has often withheld from him, at any rate 
with unthinking people, his title to rank as an 
artist. He is his own medium, his own paint 
and canvas, his own brick and marble. The 
works of other artists, the picture, the poem, 
the sonata, have an independent life, they sur- 
vive their authors; the actor’s works are in- 
separable from his actual presence, and die 
with him. Hence a certain difficulty for the 
unsophisticated in distinguishing the artist 


AN ART? 


from what the philosophers call the empirical 
man; the Edmund Kean whose genius is Mu- 
minating and revitalizing Shylock from the 
Edmund Kean who is notoriously fond of the 
bottle and who has lately got into trouble with 
an alderman’s wife. The physique, the tem- 
perament, of the empirical man furnish the 
medium for the artist. He arrives at the thea- 
ter in a taxi or his own Rolls-Royce, smoking a 
big cigar, every inch of hima man of today; the 
next moment he is pretending to be an old mad 
King of Britain. The medium, in other words, 
is a hindrance to the art, not so much a medium 
as a nuisance. . . . An actress may be at the 
height of her powers, and yet too old to play 
Juliet. Sir Henry Irving’s physical oddities 
went far to ruin some of his impersonations. 
But these limitations of the medium do not af- 
fect the actor’s status as an artist. They only 
restrict the range in which he may exercize 
his art.” 


This critic refutes the narrowing term of 
interpreter, distinguished from artist, as 
applied to the actor. Creation and inter- 
pretation are figurative terms and are, he 
insists, interchangeable. Shakespeare, for 
instance, has intuited and expressed life, 
the actor intuits and expresses Shakespeare 
—and both expressions are art. 

People, we are reminded in conclusion, 
“follow” a favorite actor in his impersona- 
tions because his art gives them more 
pleasure than that of the playwright or be- 
cause it must be added to that of the play- 
wright before they will care for a play. 
“People” and ‘‘littery gents’’ are not to be 
confused, says this champion of the art ut 
acting, who observes that ‘“‘the typical 
play-goer prefers life to literature. He isas 
a rule no great reader. Nor are the actors. 
There has always been a certain coolness 
between men of letters and actors—their 
temperaments are so opposed.” 
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Screen Story of a Pedagog 
Captivates Japan 


OTION pictures are fast win- 

ning a place of great popular- 

ity in Japan. In the curious 
little theaters where shows are checked 
instead of hats, American films in in- 
creasing number are being shown; but 
the picture which has appealed most to 
the Japanese heart, having run a 
whole year continuously in Tokio, is 
not ‘a drama of swift motion or great 
passion but is “Schoolmaster Matsu- 
mato,’’ depicting the heroic life of a 
pedagog. Needless to say, it was 
made in Japan; for it is hard to vis- 
ualize such a simple story gripping 
the imagination of an American audi- 
ence. In this film, writes Adachi 
Kinnosuki, in The World Magazine, 
may be found the key to much in the 
Japanese character—ideals of hero- 






























“The great Christian 
teacher stood before his 
rebellious pupils and 
punished himself _ in 
place of them.” 


ism and self-sacrifice, respect for 
education, and the extraordinary 
reverence in which children are 
held. 

Schoolmaster Matsumato is said 
to be a character taken from life. 
In November, 1919, a pupil of the 
Nagata school in Tokio, while play- 
ing near a stream, fell in. Mat- 
sumato ran to the rescue and was 
drowned, but the boy managed to 
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save himself by clinging to some grasses. 
This incident serves as a motif for the 
play, tho other events are borrowed from 
other lives. In one scene, the legend of 
George Washington and the cherry tree is 
introduced as a moral story by Matsumato 
to his pupils. Another interesting scene 
features the Japanese-American figure of 
Dr. Jo Niishima, the foremost educator of 
modern Japan and founder of its one great 
Christian University. 

Central interest in the picture is focussed 
on a young Samurai named Niishima, 
who, seventy years ago, became curious to 
know more about Western civilization and 
smuggled himself as a stowaway aboard a 
ship bound for America. Its captain and 
owner took the lad in charge and sent him 
to school in this country. Through An- 
dover and Amherst, converted to Chris- 
tianity and anxious to return to Japan as 
a missionary, the boy encountered all but 
insurmountable obstacles. Then a way 
was opened. The first great Embassy to 
the United States from Japan under the 


new Imperial regime had arrived. None of 
the Ambassadors could speak English. 
Niishima was engaged as_ translator. 
Largely through his efforts this pioneer 
mission was a success. That work con- 
cluded, the Japanese Government sent 
Niishima over Europe to study scholastic 
methods. On his return to Japan, he began 
his career as a great evangelist-educator 
whose exploits go to round out the story. 

In accounting for the tremendous popu- 
larity of this motion picture, the Japanese 
commentator in The World Magazine 
points out that Japan “takes education 
more seriously than any other nation and 
exalts its teachers to a corresponding 
degree. In Japan, also, very young chil- 
dren ‘‘are idealized as incarnating the in- 
nocent and the lovable. Whereas in the 
Occident it is the parents who govern, in 
Nippon, the only country on earth where 
the youngsters have a national holiday it 
is the child.’’ It is this that accounts in a 
large measure for the popularity of ‘‘School- 
master Matsumato.” 





A GLANCE AT THE MUSIC OF 
TOMORROW 


a critic, Carl Van Vechten, finds it 
full of sadness. Even Debussy bores 
him; and as for Germany, he finds it a 
desert, with Arnold Schoenberg behind the 
bar of its only inviting Gasthaus. Richard 
Strauss? Pouf! Strauss is an exploded 
torpedo, a zeppelin brought to earth, he 
has “nothing more to say.”” England? Go 
to! Italy? Rack to the barrel organ! 
Where, then, is the tone poetry of to- 
morrow to come from? According to Pro- 
fessor Van Vechten, from Russia. It is the 
steppes that will produce it, or, more spe- 
cifically, Igor Strawinsky, author of ‘‘The 
Nightingale’ and of various revolutionary 
ballets. In the scores of Strawinsky, says 
Van Vechten, music takes a vast leap for- 
ward and definitely casts off the shackels 
of melody and harmony—the thing be- 
comes a sublimated complex of ‘‘rhythms 
beaten into the ears.”’ 
“New? Of the future?” questions H. L. 


Varese. the current musical scene, 


Mencken, in his “Prejudices, Second Se- 
ries’’ (Knopf). Mencken confesses that he 
has not heard all of the ‘“‘powerful shiver- 
ings and tremblings” of Strawinsky, but 
he presumes to doubt their influence on 
posterity. ‘“‘The ancient Greeks,”’ says 
Van Vechten, ‘“‘accorded rhythm a higher 
place than either melody or harmony."’ So, 
echoes Mencken, satirically,'‘did the ancient 
Goths and Huns—so do the modern Zulus 
and New Yorkers."’ The simple truth, he 
goes on to say, is that the accentuation of 
mere rhythm is a proof not of progress in 
music but of a reversion to barbarism, 
rhythm being the earliest and underlying 
element of music. The African savage, 
beating his tom-tom, is content to go no 
further; the American composer of fox- 
trots is with him. But: 


‘Music had scarcely any existence as an art- 
form until melody came to rhythm’s aid, and 
its fruits were little save dullness until har- 
mony began to support melody. To argue 
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that mere rhythm, unsupported by anything 
save tone-color, may now take their place is to 
argue something so absurd that its mere state- 
ment is a sufficient answer to it. 

“The rise of harmony, true enough, laid open 
a dangerous field. Its exploration attracted 
meticulous minds; it was rigidly mapped in 
hard, geometrical forms: in the end, it became 
almost unnavigable to the man of ideas. But 
no melodramatic rejection of all harmony is 
needed to work a reform. The business, in- 
deed, is already gloriously under way. The 
dullest conservatory pupil has learned how to 
pull the noses of the old-time schoolmasters. 
No one cares a hoot any more about the an- 
cient laws of preparation and resolution. (The 
rules grow so loose, indeed, that I may soon be 
tempted to write a tone-poem myself). But 
out of this chaos new laws will inevitably arise, 
and tho they will not be as rigid as the old ones, 
they will still be coherent and logical and intel- 
ligible. Already, in fact, gentlemen of profes- 
sorial mind are mapping them out; one needs 
but a glance at such a book as Rene Lenor- 
mand’s to see that there is a certain order 
hidden in even the wildest vagaries of the 
moment. And when the boiling in the pot dies 
down, the truly great musicians will be found 
to be not those who have been most daring but 
those who have been most discreet and intelli- 
gent—those who have most skillfully engrafted 
what is good in the new upon what was sound 
in the old. Such a discreet fellow is Richard 
Strauss. His music is modern enough—but 
not too much. One is thrilled by its experi- 
ments and novelties, but at the same time one 
can enjoy the thing as music.” 


Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Wagner 
all belonged to the same lodge, avows 
Mencken, and he adds ironically that altho 
they were by no means the wildest revolu- 
tionaries of their days they were the best 
musicians. He rejoices that they didn’t 
try to improve music by purging it of any 
of the elements that made it music; that 
they tried, and with success, to give each 
harmonic element a new force and a new 
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significance. Berlioz, asserts this critic of 
critics, knew more about the orchestra 
than Wagner and went further than Wag- 
ner in reaching out for new orchestral ef- 
fects. But ‘nothing he ever wrote has a 
fourth of the stability and value of ‘Die 
Meistersinger.’ He was so intrigued ty 
his tone-colors that he forgot his music.”’ 
Meanwhile, a third ear is necessary for 
one to properly appreciate futuristic music, 
ventures Henry T. Finck, in the Musical 
Digest. The two ears that now adorn our 
heads were built so as to let us enjoy har- 
monious sounds, he admits, but ‘‘what we 
need now is an extra ear so constructed as 
to enable us to get pleasure from the 
hideous dissonances perpetrated by the 
futurist composers.”’ Judging by their 
pictures, he goes on to particularize, De- 
bussy, Strauss, Ravel, Schoenberg, Stra- 
winsky and “the rest of the dissonantal 
crew” seem to average only two ears 
apiece. Are their ears like those of ordi- 
nary mortals? Apparently not for ‘they 
hear things which to others are inaudible.” 
Alfred Ponchon, of the Flonzaley Quartet, 
whose own sense of hcaring must be very 
keen, relates how one day he was sitting at 
the edge of Lake Geneva with Strawinsky, 
who presently asked, ‘‘Do you hear the 
lake?”” His companion heard nothing at 
all. Marion Bauer, who relates this 
incident in the Musical Quarterly, also 
quotes Harold Bauer as saying that De- 
bussy at one time was obsessed with the 
idea that his hearing was defective because 
he could not hear the C Major Triad, with- 
out the ninth (d) added. ‘It troubled him 
exceedingly until he proved to his satisfac- 
tion the physical existence in the tone of the 
third and fifth of the dominant, after which 
he used the chord he heard unquestioningly 
and evolved many combinations which we 
look upon as being distinctly Debussy.” 





DOCTORS OF SICK DRAMA DIFFER 
IN THEIR DIAGNOSES 


the contemporary drama is degener- 
ating into ‘‘a dreary heap of words.” 
David Belasco declares that we are “rather 


O'« SKINNER is of the opinion that 


nearer than on the eve of a great achieve- 
ment in the theater.’’ Daniel Frohman 


declines to deplore the absence of current 
dramatic masterpieces but is inclined to 
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regret the over-exploitation of personality 
on the stage; and, to go abroad, A. B. 
Walkley, in the London Times, cannot 
detect any signs of a ‘‘fresh outburst of 
dramatic energy anywhere in the wake of 
the greatest war in history.”’ 

There is a great tendency in play-writ- 
ing, Otis Skinner complains, to throw the 
responsibility of creative effects largely 
on the audience—to “let George do it.” 
Scenes are written in nearly every con- 
temporary play wherein the burning 
thoughts and passions of the characters are 
completely hidden under dreary heaps of 
words and, he laments, audiences are asked 
to find in all this wearisome verbiage the 
hot, pulsing blood of drama. Authors, we 
are asked to believe, have become afraid to 
deliberately express themselves and tell us 
what they mean and what their characters 
are really feeling. In acting it is the same 
way. Skinner, contributing to a sym- 
posium in the New York Globe, imagines 
himself rehearsing a love scene, in a typical 
current play, consisting in a vis-a-vis con- 
versation with the heroine about Bolshe- 
vism, the high cost of living, Shakespeare 
and the musical glasses, and as remonstrat- 
ing with the author at rehearsal: “But I am 
not telling her or the audience anything 
about the turbulence I feel—the hectic con- 
dition I am in. Where is the sweep of 
passion? The free expression of feeling?” 

“Don’t worry, my boy,” he replies: “it 
is all there. It isn’t necessary to label it. 
You see, you are feeling all this inside. The 
words cover your real feeling. But the 
audience knows it, they know you are a 
human Vesuvius ready to blow off your 
top.” . 

“But how will they know? You don’t 
tell them a thing about it.”’ 

“Do you have to call a spade a spade?”’ 
he replies. ‘‘Don’t you suppose the audi- 
ence knows you have got a spade?” 

Taking issue with the hyper-critics, 
Daniel Frohman reminds us that dissatis- 
faction with the stage has always been prev- 
alent. If we cannot point to any great con- 
tcmmporary masterpieces, argues this emi- 
nent producer, we cannot ignore the fact 
that the best dramas of their time have been 
intended not to instruct but to entertain 
their audiences and “since such wholesome 
current plays as ‘Lightnin’,’ ‘The First 
Year,’ the Barrie plays, ‘The Music 


Master’ succeed, and where the public find 
such capital entertainment in ‘The Bad 
Man,’ ‘Irene,’ ‘The Meanest Man in the 
World,’ and others, why should we deplore 
the absence of so-called masterpieces?” 
However, “the theater has become such a 
commercial proposition that local Broad- 
way favorites are perhaps too quickly 
turned into stars to dignify the tours which 
follow. Personalities are readily exploited, 
because the characters of most plays belong 
to the light and pleasing order, affording an 
evening’s pastime, and then forgotten. 
Formerly when the theaters of the country 
were fewer, it meant something more than 
a pleasant personality and a three-sheet 
poster to make a star.” 

“‘Agreed,’’ echoes Lester Lonergan, char- 
acterized by the Globe as one of the three 
leading stage directors in America, who 
regrets that the actor has been forced so 
often to assume anemic roles that he has 
lost his American punch. Several recent 
plays could be mentioned, he says without 
mentioning any, that have succeeded with 
merely average acting, whereas “with great 
acting in great moments they could have 
been electrifying. Our actor has too long 
been playing merely variations of himself. 
This study of himself may have furnished 
useful data for philosophy, but it has been 
bad for our theater.”’ 

Nor does the theater seem to be “any 
better, if as good, abroad. In Germany, 
reports the dramatic critic of the London 
Times, they seem to be merely “carrying 
on,”’ only tending to be a little more porno- 
graphic than usual. In Vienna they are 
still translating Bernard Shaw. No new 
dramatic masterpiece is reported from 
Italy, D’Annunzio being ‘otherwise en- 
gaged.”’ Paris is still producing its favorite 
little “‘spicinesses’’ or, for the high brows, 
translating Strindberg. Theatrically speak- 
ing, the effect of the war on Paris seems not 
merely negative but stupefying. 

In London there is ‘‘an absolutely un- 
precedented dearth not merely of good but 
of actable plays,’’ tho “there is nothing 
in the attitude of the audiences to dis- 
courage the aspiring dramatist.’’ Only, 
exclaims tee Times critic, he won’t aspire! 
Or his aspiration is not backed by talent! 
Yet the field is wide open to new dramatic 
writers in the absence of such veterans as 
Pinero, Henry Arthur Jones and Maugham. 
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LORADO TAFT’S SCULPTURAL INTER- 
PRETATION OF THE HUMAN PAGEANT 


T is long since a work of art has evoked 
I the kind of interest aroused by Lorado 
Taft’s ‘‘Fountain,of Time,” lately un- 
veiled in Chicago. This great monument 
stands at one end of the World’s Fair Mid- 
way. Probably half a million persons pass 
it daily, talk of it on the cars and when they 
are at home. The street railways of the 
city have given it spontaneous advertising. 
Art critics and religious writers have dis- 
cussed its fine points. The Chicago Post 
says: “It has made Chicago think of 
eternal verities as no preacher or printed 
page could make it think.” 
The work is keyed to Austin Dobson’s 
lines: 
Time goes, you say? Ah, no. 
Alas! time stays: we go. 


It shows the human pageant passing before 
a great immovable figure of Time. 

In Taft’s conception, Father Time is a 
rugged, craglike figure. He stands on a 
rock in the midst of a still pool of water. 
Over against him, reflected in the water, is 
the procession of human hopes and fears, 
constantly moving with the cadence of the 
waves of the sea. 

This is a new conception of time, as Mary 
Lee points out in the New York Evening 
Post; time not as a flying figure, passing, 
but as something perpetual, still, silent, 


before which humanity passes. ‘Time in 
the newer conception is shrouded in re- 
moteness and stillness. Humanity surges 
past, rising and falling in perpetual motion 
from unknown to unknown.” 

Studying the figures more in detail, the 
New York Evening Post critic finds one 
idea living in the whole composition. She 
writes: 


“Out of the cloud of mist at the right comes 
Man, primitive, naked, crouching, instinct 
with the strength and half savage virility of 
Nature. We feel his newness in the chiselling 
of the great shoulders and chest, and in the 
struggle of the groups as they go forward. In 
these early groups man crouches, but he 
crouches with the agility of the tiger, ready to 
spring. 

“Then we see man rising, standing erect and 
running joyfully ahead. He laughs as he 
carries his children on his back, or watches 
them skip after him. His crudeness and 
savage strength are leaving him, and yet there 
are still scenes of violence among the groups, 
and the motion has in it the swiftness of youth. 

“At the center of the group man rises to the 
full height of his strength and pride. One feels 
the regular, marching rhythm of the soldiers as 
they follow the Conqueror in their midst. The 
figure of the Conqueror is straight, stiff, stern, 
with an iron hand upon the iron bridle of his 
rearing horse. In the high cheekbones, the 
stern jaw, the glance straight ahead of the face 





“THE FOUNTAIN OF TIME” 


In Lorado Taft’s conception, Time is not a flying figure, but something perpetual, still, silent, before which 


humanity passes. 


The fountain stands at one end of the World’s Fair Midway, Chicago, and represents the 
first step in a scheme for beautifying the whole Midway. 
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A PROCESSION OF HUMAN HOPES AND FEARS 


Youth, age, romantic love, the family affections, military glory, are all mirrored in the human procession which 
makes up the main part of Lorado Taft’s ‘Fountain of Time.” 


under the helmet we feel strength, pride, irony. 
In the level line of the thick rein of the bridle 
there is the heaviness of military rule. 

“Before the conqueror marches a trumpeter, 
and above him float the banners of the con- 
queror with eagles on their tips. Under the 
billowing flag walk a group of priests and 
scholars. They point upward, yet one feels at 
this point the beginning of the descent. The 
eagles cver their heads seem plunging forward 
and down, and the cadence of the whole group 
breaks up from the steady, rhythmic march of 
civilization into a more spasmodic wave mo- 
tion. Here we see two young lovers embracing 
each other, careless of what is coming. Near 
them is the enigmatical face of a young man 
who watches them, interested, aloof. Just 
ahead of them totter an aged couple, supporting 
each other as they go. 

“In front of this group, the figures crouch 
again, this time with the feebleness of old age. 
Yet-in the midst of them we see a dancing girl, 
beautiful, rhythmic, careless of everything to 
come. 

“In the next wave of figures there is a sense 
of anxiety and struggle, of .the crouching of 
people borne down by something too heavy for 
them to bear. And at the end we see a man, 
kneeling, terrorstricken, his hands on his brow 
ashe gazes over the brink of the unknown. 
Next hit lieS*an his face worn. with 
suffering, wiitifig® with” palms upturned ‘for 
whatever is to come: ° Back of them comes a 
young woman, her head thrown back as if 
reluctant, resisting. Behind her a young 
soldier falls to the ground, his face hidden 
under his helmet,” 


The sculptor is said to have worked with 
his pupils on this statue for eleven years. 
It represents the first step in a scheme for 
beautifying the whole Midway, and it has 
been financed out of a million-dollar fund 
bequeathed to the City of Chicago several 
years ago by Benjamin F. Ferguson. ‘‘The 
Fountain of Time’”’ is a splendid proof of 
the continuing vigor of a creative artist 
who has already enriched Chicago with - 
such works as ‘“‘The Fountain of the Great 
Lakes,”’ the “Solitude of the Soul’ and the 
heroic statue of ‘‘Blackhawk.”’ 

Lorado Taft is experimenting on a new 
medium in which to produce “The Fountain 
of Time.’’ This medium is_ synthetic 
granite. It is the artist’s hope to perfect 
some such medium in which statues can be 
made durable and beautiful, and at the 
same time be not so expensive as in stone. 
Mr. Taft conceives it as his life-work to 
carry the message of art to the people by 
the printed page and by lectures, as well as 
by works of art. He has given three thou- 
sand lectures in different parts of the 
United States. In connection with his 
recent election as a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, the secretary 
of the Academy, Hamlin Garland, has said, 
“There is no man in America who has more 
profoundly affected young people concern- 
ing art or whose election to the Academy 
will give more satisfaction to this country.” 
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ARE ZIONISTS DOOMED TO 
DISAPPOINTMENT? 


HE “Jewish Question” is taking on 

a new and disheartening aspect. 

Bandied about for months in Henry 
Ford’s paper and in heated discussion, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, of the so-called 
“Protocols,” the problem appears now in 
the pages of the London Spectator in a way 
that causes that most influential of English 
weeklies “the deepest anxiety.” The 
Spectator is thinking of Zionism when it uses 
the words quoted. It argues, in view of 
the situation created by Mr. Balfour’s offer 
of Palestine three years ago as a “‘national 
Jewish home,” that Zionism is utterly im- 
practicable. ‘‘The time has come, and 
more than come,” it says, ‘‘when, however 
disagreeable the task, we must explain to 
the Jews that it is not possible to give them 
a national home in the sense that we hoped 
was possible.” 

These pessimistic reflections are in part 
called forth by two new books on Zionism. 
The first, by G. K. Chesterton, is entitled 
“The New Jerusalem” (Doran), and it 
gives an account of a trip that he made 
to Palestine last winter. Mr. Chesterton 
tells us that while he and his friends have 
been for a long time rebuked and reviled as 
anti-Semites, they have in fact been in- 
spired by a spirit similar to that which 
inspires Zionism. The Zionists claim to 
be Jews first, last and all the time. Mr. 
Chesterton believes with them that the 
Jewish problem will not be solved unless 
the Jews are recognized as such. ‘‘We,”’ 
says Mr. Chesterton, speaking for himself 
and his friends, ‘‘desired that in some 
fashion, and so far as possible, Jews should 
be represented by Jews, should live in a 
society of Jews, should be judged by Jews 
and ruled by Jews.” 

A failure to make the differentiation be- 
tween Jew and Gentile, Mr. Chesterton 
contends, is bound to lead to confusion and 
even to tragedy. ‘‘I have lived,’’ he says, 
“to see people who accused me of anti- 
Semitism become far more anti-Semitic 
than I am or ever was. I have heard 


people talking with real injustice about the 
Jews who once seemed to think it an in- 
justice to talk about them at all. 


But, 


above all, I have seen with my own eyes 
wild mobs marching through a great city, 
raving not only against Jews but against 
the English for identifying themselves with 
Jews. I have seen the whole prestige of 
England brought into peril merely by the 
trick of talking about two nations as if 
they were one. I have seen an Englishman 
arriving in Jerusalem with somebody he 
had been taught to regard as his fellow 
countryman and political colleag, and re- 
ceived as if he had come arm-in-arm with a 
flaming dragon. So do our frosty fictions 
fare when they come under that burning 
sun.”’ 

Mr. Chesterton goes on to speak’ of 
qualities in the Jew that make a realization 
of the Zionist dream difficult, if not im- 
possible. At the present time the Arabs in 
Palestine outnumber the Jews six to one. 
A very violent indignation exists against the 
predatory habits of the ‘“‘more brutal and 
businesslike type of Jew.’’ The true test of 
Zionism, Mr. Chesterton assures us, will be 
found in the Jew’s capacity to subordin- 
ate himself and to do manual work. “A 
Jewish state,’”’ he declares, ‘‘will not be a 
success when the Jews in it are successful, 
or even when the Jews in it are statesmen. 
It will be a success when the Jews in it are 
scavengers, when the Jews in it are sweeps, 
when they are dockers and ditchers and 
porters and hodmen.”’ 

If the Jews fail to show this aptitude— 
and Chesterton intimates that they are 
likely to fail—then an alternative to 
Zionism, or a compromise, will be neces- 
sary. The compromise that appeals to 
Mr. Chesterton as most sensible is one 
suggested by the Zionist Icader, Dr. 
Weizmann, and described as follows: 


“Dr. Weizmann suggested, if I understood 
him rightly, that he did not think Palestine 
could be a single and simple national territory 
quite in the sense of France; but he did not 
see why it should not be a commonwealth of 
cantons after the manner of Switzerland. 
Some of these could be Jewish cantons, others 
Arab cantons, and so on according to the type 
of population. This idea, whether it correctly 
represents Dr. Weizmann’s meaning or no, 
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SOME DAY HE WILL WRITE A GREAT EPIC 


So says Gilbert K. Chesterton, and the epic will be about his futile search, in his own books, for the paradoxes 

which people say are there and which he cannot find. He will entitle his epic, he says, “Paradox Lost.’’ In the 

meantime he is filled with naive wonder, which he freely expresses in private, that anybody is willing to pay 
real money to hear him lecture. 
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clearly invol-es the abandonment of the 
solidarity of Palestine, and tolerates the idea of 
groups of Jews being separated from each other 
by populations of different type. Now if once 
this notion be considered admissible, it seems 
to me capable of considerable extension. It 
seems possible that there might be not only 
Jewish cantons in Palestine but Jewish cantons 
outside Palestine, Jewish colonies in suitable 
and selected places in adjacent parts or in 
many other parts of the world. They might be 
affiliated to some official center in Palestine, 
or even in Jerusalem. . . . It seems possible 
that by some such extension of the definition of 
Zionism we might ultimately overcome even 
the greatest difficulty of Zionism, the difficulty 
of resettling a sufficient number of so large a 
race on so small a land. For if the advantage 
of the ideal to the Jews is to gain the promised 
land, the advantage to the Gentiles is to get rid 
of the Jewish problem, and I do not see why 
we should obtain all their advantage and none 
of our own.” 


Therefore Mr. Chesterton would leave 
as few Jews as possible in established na- 
tions other than Palestine, and to these he 
would give a special position which he de- 
scribes as ‘‘some sort of self-governing en- 
clave with special! laws and exemptions.” 
For instance, he would excuse them from 
conscription and deprive them of votes. 
He even declares that he would favor laws 
making them “dress like Arabs.’’ A for- 
eign Jew ‘‘might be treated as respect- 
fully as a foreign ambassador, but a for- 
eign ambassador is a foreigner.’’ Finally he 
would give the same position to Jews every- 
where, as an alternative policy to Zionism, 
if Zionism failed by the test he has named, 
that is, “if the Jews had not so much failed 
as peasants as succeeded as capitalists.” 
So much for Mr. Chesterton’s book, 
which the Spectator calls ‘‘a clear small 
light partially illuminating the huge vault 
of a dangerous and dreary cavern.” Now 
we pass to the second book, ‘“‘The Voice 
of Jerusalem’ (Heinemann, London), by 
Israel Zangwill, ‘“‘a smoky green Bengal 
light,’’ kindled no doubt with honest in- 
tention, but also with incantations of fury 
and menace. “It is not an illumination,” 
the Spectator says, ‘‘but a phantasmagoria. 
Instead of helping us, it only increases 
our difficulties. It perplexes and perturbs 
through suggestions of panic and despair.” 
Mr. Zangwill left the Zionist movement 
after the death of its founder, Theodor 
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Herzl, and organized a new Jewish coloni- 
zation movement which looked for a time 
toward British East Africa. In his new 
book he shows himself to be still a Zionist, 
albeit a despairing one. A revelation of 
his state of mind appears in the following 
passage: 


“In this tug of war between the Christian 
Powers, with the Arab pulling in a _ third 
direction, there is obviously scant chance of a 
real Jewish Palestine. To produce that out of 
the conflicting ingredients is a task not for a 
statesman but aconjurer. Sir Herbert Samuel 
{sent by the British Foreign Office to Palestine] 
has no stch thaumaturgic talent; he is a con- 
scientious British official whom even his love 
for his people and the gracious Zionist romance 
in his own family cannot bias. The interest of 
England in getting her new possession de- 
veloped by Jewish capital and industry is out- 
weighed if the Arabs are antagonized too 
deeply, and since moreover the Jews are the 
Uriah Heeps and not the Oliver Twists of 
politics, England may safely ride roughshod 
over them. In placing all their hopes on a 
peaceful penetration, and in pretending that 
the, Arabs can be safely submerged, the 
Zionists have presumed to know better than 
Jehovah, who protested: ‘But if ye will not 
drive out the inhabitants of the land from 
before you; then it shall come to pass, that 
those which ye let remain of them shall be 
pricks in your eyes, and thorns in your sides, 
and shall vex you in the land wherein ye 
dwell.’ Is such a home worth having?” 


An equally significant passage may be 
found in an article written by Zangwill for 
the American magazine Asia: 


“But a Hebrew Palestine, if it is to exist at 
all, must be a reality, not a sham. Such in- 
terpretations as have hitherto been vouchsafed 
us of the vaunted British Declaration scarcely 
seem serious. The ‘Jewish National Home’ is 
to be a British Crown Colony with a pre- 
dominantly Arab population, even if a French 
Syria does not lop off a considerable slice from 
its meager 10,000 square miles. The power in 
every country, Lord Morley tells us in his 
Autobiography, always resides in the land- 
owning classes. Yet over 30,000 Arab land- 
lords and some 600,000 fellahin are to continue 
in possession of the bulk of the Holy soil. 
Moreover, Bethlehem and perhaps other places 
are to be too sacred for Jewish hands. Nor 


may we guard the shrines entrusted for so 
many centuries to the Turk, altho there is 
no monument in Palestine, whether Christian, 
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Jewish or Mohammedan, which is not a me- 
morial to Jewish genius and saintliness. While 
the Czecho-Slovaks and the Jugo-Slavs and 
sti other peoples scarcely known to history 
are to flourish on their own soil with all the 
apparatus of sovereignty, the greatest and 
longest-martyred of all the oppressed peoples— 
a people which has supplied no small pro- 
portion of the outstanding figures of the world- 
crisis, and in whose literature this whole new 
era finds its inspiration—is to crawl into a 
corner of its own land like a leper colony, 
warned to keep off this and to keep off that, or 
to keep away from this Jew and to keep away 
from that Jew, and repeating on its own soil 
the humiliations and subservience of its 2,000 
years of agony and ignominy. ... One 
would have thought that this war was a 
sufficient object-lesson in the rankling poisons 
of race-hatred generated between peoples pent 
in the same territory. : 

“No, the Jews must possess Palestine as 
the Arabs are to possess Arabia or the Poles 
are to possess Poland. Otherwise, while 
not abandoning the existing Hebrew Colonies 
nor neglecting Palestine as an immigration 
area, Israel must look, like Jochanan ben 
Zakkai, for other means of continuing his 
chosen mission.” 

In the same article, Mr. Zangwill boldly 
champions the idea of minority rule, and 
discusses the possibility of expelling from 
Palestine by force of arms the Moham- 
medan Arabs: 


“If, however, the Arabs will not, as Long- 
fellow taught us to expect, fold their tents and 
silently steal away, if they elect to remain in 
Palestine, then, as I have emphasized in my 
speeches, ‘their welfare must be as dear to us 
as our own.’ But even so, painful tho the 
necessity be, they should come at once under a 
Jewish Government, and Sir Herbert Samuel 
should represent the Zionists rather than the 
British Foreign Office; the small but expan- 
sible Jewish force being backed up by Britain 
or the Allies exactly as Poland or Czecho- 
Slovakia has been backed up.”’ 


The Spectator admires Mr. Zangwill’s 
courage and candor, but finds itself totally 
out of sympathy with hisattitude. ‘‘Pales- 
tine,” it remarks, ‘‘is already full of people 
who want to stay—nay, who are determined 
to stay—and who therefore cannot be re- 
moved to make room for the persecuted 
Jews of North-Eastern Europe without an 
act of supreme wickedness and injustice 


such as the Great Powers could not possibly 
sanction.” It continues: 


“The situation in which we find ourselves in 
Palestine is one which must cause extreme 
anxiety to all patriotic Englishmen, and to all 
who want to see our good name and good faith 
maintained. 

“We have unfortunately drifted into a po- 
sition which nobody fully understands, but 
which at any moment may bring us into 
world-wide odium and create not stage 
enemies but real enemies for this country 
throughout the entire habitable globe. 

“Wherever there is a Jew there will soon, 
we fear, be a fierce hater of the British race 
and the British Empire. The Jew is a dan- 
gerous man when persecuted. He is an even 
more dangerous man when he holds himself to 
have been deceived, just because it is so ex- 
ceedingly difficult to take him in. But if after 
trusting you he thinks you have taken ad- 
vantage of him, whether his view is well 
founded or not, you have made a desperate foe. 

“At present the British Government, with- 
out meaning it, are taking in the Jews through- 
out the world. They have given them what 
the Jews think is a pledge to establish a Jewish 
national home. It is true that they put in a 
limiting condition and that this condition has 
proved to be incapable of being carried out, 
but the Jews are in a rapid process of forgetting 
about it. Depend upon it, like all people who 
have had their hopes shattered, the Jews will 
come to the conclusion that they have been 
deceived by us rather than by their own 
hastiness. 

“Therefore the time has come, and more 
than come, when, however, disagreeable the 
task, we must explain to the Jews that it is 
not possible to give them a national home in 
the sense that we hoped was possible.” 


As for the proposition that the Arabs 
be driven out of Palestine, if necessary 
by force, the Spectator says: ‘‘We can 
only repeat that to allow such a thing to 
happen would be to commit an act of 
unspeakable wickedness. That such a 
crime should be perpetrated with the 
assistance of British bayonets is unthink- 
able. It is a pound of flesh we would not 
render even if we had promised to do so. 
But we have not made any such promise. 
On the contrary, we have said in plain 
terms that if such a thing as the eviction 
of the Arabs and Christians should be 
proved necessary, we could not carry_out 
our pledge to find the Jewsa national 
home.” 
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SEX MOTIVE IN 


MOVING PICTURES 


titled ‘“‘Too Much Sex-Stuff in the 

Movies? Whose Fault Is It?” by 
Benjamin B. Hampton, has aroused wide- 
spread interest in the motion-picture indus- 
try and in the daily press. Mr. Hampton, 
who is the president of four motion-picture 
companies, says that one of his objects in 
writing this article was to warn his colleags 
in the motion-picture business against what 
he regards asa very real danger. There 
is a.strong movement in all parts of the 
country, he points out, for censorship and 
Sunday closing of moving pictures. If 
censorship and Sunday closing are to be 
averted, the picture industry must get 
public opinion on its side. It cannot do so, 
Mr. Hampton argues, unless it cleanses its 
record of sex pictures. Failing in this, it 
may find itself suppressed as the liquor 
traffic has been suppressed. 

All will agree with Mr. Hampton that the 
sex-motive in motion pictures is being ab- 
surdly overdone. The situation, he says, is 
worse than it has ever been. A few years 
ago, ‘‘Zaza,”’ “Trilby,”’ and the living pic- 
tures of the vaudeville were causing some- 
thing of a scandal; but, “compared with 
conditions now, the old-time sex-appeal is as 
subtle as a bottle of milk.””. Mr. Hampton 
continues: 


A article in the Pictorial Review en- 


“We quote verbatim from an ad of a theater- 
owner who is universally admitted to be highly 
successful in attracting the largest audiences. 
One of his ads reads, 


HER HUSBAND DREW THE GIRL. TO 
HIM AND— 


A long, long kiss, a kiss of youth and love 
and beauty, all concentrating like rays into one 
focus, kindled from above; such kisses as be- 
long to early days. Where heart, and soul, and 
sense in concert move, and the blood is lava, 
and the pulse a blaze. 


“That’s a nice kind of literary garbage to 
set before a household, isn’t it? Makes you 
anxious to rush the kiddies to the show, doesn’t 
it? Certainly the dear old sob days are done, 
gone and forgotten. 

“Try another sample of this exhibitor’s bid 
for family trade, 


COVERED WITH KISSES 
This pretty girl, so unlike his wife, her eyes 
lighted with love-flames, smiling wantonly, 
made him feel that his life had melted to a 
happy sigh, and all the world was his on one 
warm kiss. Yet was it worth while? 


“Would you care to let your children read 
that sort of stuff? The actual photoplay 
described in this advertizement will earn 
between two million and three million dollars. 
You will observe by this that sex-appeal has an 
attractive commercial side. It is not entirely 
art for art’s sake. 

“Another snappy ad runs as follows: ‘Does 
it pay to love without question?’ ‘If you are in 
doubt, love without question.’ ‘Stop, look, 
love without question.’ ‘All women love with- 
out question.’ ‘It haunts you to love with- 
out question.’ ‘It is passion that makes one 
love without question.’ You'd hardly believe 
this kind of advertizing possible, would you? 

“Another exhibitor displays a poster outside 
his theater of a wooden-looking gentleman in a 
frock coat shaking two fists at an open-mouthed 
woman, while two little children, also wooden- 
looking, cling to her skirts. 

“The text says, 


“T refuse to live with you any longer. I 
denounce you as my wife—I will now go to 
HER—my free-love.’”” Thus speaks the Rev. 
Frank Gordon in the greatest of all Free-Love 
dramas. 


“Another exhibitor offers a line-drawing of a 
young lady wearing lacy-looking pajamas, and 
attempts to entice the American family into 
his playhouse by declaring that ‘The Scarlet 
Shadow’ is the story of a girl who suffered 
because of her mother’s sins. Obviously every 
mother will urge her daughter to see ‘The 
Scarlet Shadow’ as soon as possible. 

“The advertizements from which we quote 
are not exceptional. A column or two could be 
filled with similar examples.”’ 


In endeavoring to apportion blame for 
the production of so many salacious and 
vulgar pictures, Mr. Hampton passes in 
review the men and women who, in their 
various capacities, make a moving picture 
possible. There are the writers, the pro- 
ducers, the directors, the players, the 
camera men and technical men, whom he 
calls “‘manufacturers.”’ There are the dis- 
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tributors, whom he classifies as ‘‘jobbers” 
or ‘‘wholesalers.” There are the theater- 
owners, or exhibitors, whom he speaks of 
as “retailers.” And finally the product 
reaches the ultimate consumer, the audi- 
ence, you andjme. Who in this long line, 
Mr. Hampton asks, is responsible for the 
sex-wave? 

Taking up, first of all, the position of the 
manufacturer, Mr. Hampton says: “The 
manpfacturer’s position is simple—he can 
not sell hobnailed boots to the dancing- 
slipper trade. Nor can the picture-maker 
sell drama or melodrama to audiences that 
hunger for sex-stufi. Every movie manu- 
facturer has had the same experience—his 
decent dramas and melodramas bring a 
return of $75,000 to $100,000 gross; a 
successful sex-play will run from $250,000 
to $2,500,000. ‘The box-office tells the 
story,’ and it doesn’t have to tell it very 
long before the manufacturer hears it.” 

The jobber’s position is described as 
fairly neutral. He passes along the mer- 
chandise that is demanded. 

Then we come to the exhibitor, the the- 
ater-owner, and Mr. Hampton illustrates 
the exhibitor’s plight in the following pas- 
sage: 


“Pause a moment here on Main Street and 
look at two theaters, one on each side of the 
street. Both are well-managed houses; clean, 
with courteous ushers and good music. 

“Old man Tiernan owns the house on the 
west side of the street. An experienced, wise 
theater-operator is old Tiernan, with high 
ideals. He is showing a fine drama, made by 
skilful men, from an internationally famous 
story by an author who was knighted by the 
King of England. Forty-nine people are in line 
for the second show. 

“Across the street is the house of Gordon. 
The theater was badly run down when Gordon 
got it a few months ago. Presto! Gordon’s 
jazz architects redecorated it. Gordon’s jazz 
orchestra enlivened it. Gordon’s jazz ads 
revived it. 

“Gordon is running one of our choicest sug- 
gestive plays. Gordon’s ads describe the kisses 
and embarrassing situations you'll see on the 
screen in his house. There are three hundred 
and fifty-four men, women, and children in line 
for Gordon’s second show. And his matinee 
business has doubled Tiernan’s all week! You 
know that the ladies are the matinée patrons of 
Our New Art. Perhaps these lines in Gordon’s 
ad drew the ladies, 


—then the beautiful woman said to him. 

‘‘My husband, I want you to be my husband 
in every sense of the word, and I love you” — 
yet he had never seen her before in his life.”’ 


In the light of this illustration, isn’t it 
all too terribly apparent, Mr. Hampton goes 
on to ask, just where the blame rests for 
the present preponderance of sex-plays in 
the movies? “It rests,” he says, “on 
you, Madam, the respectable God-fearing 
mother of a family, and on you, Mrs. Young 
Wife, and on you, Aunt Martha, and on 
you sisters, fathers, husbands, brothers and 
sons.’ The real reason why sex-plays rule 
the movies is because the public flock to see 
them, and the remedy, as Mr. Hampton 
sees it, lies largely in the delicate hands of 
the women in each and every community, 
small or large. He makes the following 
practical suggestion: 


“Everybody feels that something is wrong, 
seriously wrong. We don't want to keep the 
children away from the movies, but we know 
we must deal with the situation somehow. 

“Some people insist that the Government 
take steps at once to save our babies from this 
stream of pollution, which is immersing them 
in their very cradles, as one highly oratorical 
person put it. 

“IT am afraid we must not put too much 
dependence on Government. After all, Gov- 
ernment is merely a diluted, delayed expression 
of public opinion. My suggestion is that we 
move directly to set at work the great power of 
public opinion, instead of moving indirectly 
through the tedious red tape of Covernment. . . . 

“In my opinion the way to get better movies 
is to actually register your preferences where 
they'll be most appreciated. That is at your 
local theater. Think of the tremendous power 
wielded by the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs! Just imagine what that organization of 
millions of women could do to secure better 
movies. Why not get all the women’s clubs 
and similar organizations interested? Let each 
member of each club pledge herself to form an 
opinion of the desirability, or the reverse, of at 
least one picture a week—the opinion not to be 
formed on hearsay evidence but by seeing the 
picture herself. Then, so the pledge would pro- 
vide, she would either see the theater-manager 
personally or write him a letter and give her 
opinion of the picture. Also she would ask her 
neighbors and friends to follow the same course. 

“You will soon learn that the picture people 
are willing to cooperate with an earnest, intel- 
ligent, sincere, broad-minded movement ‘to 
move the movies upward.’ ” 
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THE FIGHTING BISHOP OF A 
TROUBLED DIOCESE 


UST previously to his recent election as 
Bishop of New York, Dr. William T. 
Manning, then Rectorof Trinity Parish, 

was described by one of his admirers as ‘‘a 
leader who will not hesitate to use a curb 
bit."". The words quoted are part of a 
sermon in which the Rev. Dr. Gustav 
Carstensen, of Holyrood Church, paid his 
respects to three prominent Anglican 
clergymen of New York. He alluded to 
the Rev. Dr. Percy Stickney Grant, of the 
Church of the Ascension, as “affirming 
with the air of a pompous Pantaloon that 
men more learned than he and just as 
honest can accept the Apostles’ Creed only 
with stultifying reservations.’’ He spoke 
of the Rev. Dr. William Norman Guthrie, 
of St. Mark’s, “debasing his priesthood 
with weekly shows at which an unfrocked 
priest plays Harlequin, with an array of 
talent unparalleled since the days of 
Artemus Ward’s wax figgers.’’ He fol- 
lowed this up with a reference to the Rev. 
Dr. Karl Reiland, of. St. George's, as ‘‘a 
shallow declaimer.’”” When we add to these 
uncomplimentary references the rejoinder 
of Dr. Reiland that Dr. Carstensen is ‘‘a 
human volcano, a jackass and a sorehead,”’ 
we begin to realize something of the task of 
pacification that awaits the new Bishop. 

On the very day on which he was elected, 

newsboys carried’ to the Diocesan Con- 
vention copies of Hearst’s American and 
Journal intended to forestall his election. 
The charge was made in these papers that 
Dr. Manning is ‘‘pro-British’’ by reason of 
his birth in England, and delegates were 
urged to vote for an American-born bishop. 
The American said: 


“Do the American clergymen require a ‘tight 
curbed bit’? If so, is there no American born 
capable and worthy to be the Bishop of the 
New York Diocese? This is NEW. York, 
U.S. A., not York, England. And the Bishop 
is to do his work in the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, on the Hudson, not in York 
Cathedral. 

“Can the clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church not find an American fit to be the head 
of the diocese, and an American fit, if curbing is 
needed, to curb American clergymen? 


“Is it the CHURCH OF ENGLAND or the 
Protestant Episcopal Church ef the UNITED 
STATES that is selecting a bishop for its most 
important diocese? 

“Nobody questions the sincerity of Mr. 
Carstensen in advocating the choice of an 
Englishman to hold the ‘tight curbed bit’ over 
American clergymen and no one questions the 
adaptability of the revered English gentleman, 
Dr. Manning. 

“To officiate in Trinity Church with the 
Wall street gambling institutions in front of 
you, and the tenement houses of Trinity that 
pay your salary back and to the north of you, 
and at the same time to be able to report ‘God's 
in His heaven, all’s right with the world,’ re- 
quires flexibility in a clergyman. And Dr. 
Manning has it.” 


The week before, the Churchman, organ 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in New 
York, had printed an editorial in part as 
follows: 


“There is not the slightest chance of New 
York’s getting the bishop whom it ought to 
have. He doesn’t exist. ... 

“The next bishop of New York must build 
the cathedral, we are told. A cathedral is the 
last thing which this great city needs. It is 
filled with stone, and brick and mortar. Is 
there religion enough among us to be housed in 
a mighty nave? If we have the Gospel, a tent 
will serve our needs. If we do not trust Christ, 
cathedrals are only a mockery. And we do not 
trust Him. We put our trust where civiliza- 
tion is staking its confidence—in the power of 
money! 

“‘A bishop who will wed poverty would make 
a glowing leader. He would not get money for 
missions or great churches, or parish houses and 
charity; but he might get something which 
money has not brought us—he would get the 
ear of millions of his brothers who want to be 
told how we can speed the Kingdom of God, 
dry our tears and fill our hearts with confidence 
and hope. Money is the one power that the 
Kingdom of God can do without. No church 
has ever believed that, except the early church 
and the monastic movements in their years of 
light. Money cannot save the American 
people, or bring in a better world. If New 
York would put her trust in Christ, we should 
not need to worry about budgets for missions. 
The whole world would take note of the 
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wondrous thing and fall at 
the feet of Jesus. 

“The civilization that 
is struggling for its life to- 
day is more afraid of the 
Gospel than of all the 
forces of evil put together. 
The people who love the 
world as it is, are afraid 
that the Church will ap- 
prehend Christ. New 
York has not expressed a 
desire for such a bishop. 
New York would be panic- 
stricken should God send 
him to her.” j 

To a man who had 
less of the fighting spirit 
than Dr. Manning the 
spectacle of so troubled 
a diocese might seem 
appalling. But the 
former Rector of Trin- 
ity, sc we are told, has 
iron nerves and is capa- 
ble of working eighteen 
hours a day. 

It is true that Dr. 
Manning is not a native 
of America. He was 
born in Northampton, 
England, in 1866, and 
he came to this country 
with his parents when 
he was sixteen years old. 
But his tradition from 
that time on has been 
thoroly American. He 
received his collegiate 
education at the Uni- 
versity of the South, in 
Sewanee, Tennessee, 
and became an Ameri- 
can citizen at the age of twenty-one. 
He married in this country. His children 
were born and have grown to adult years 
here. 

He followed Theodore Roosevelt in de- 
nouncing American neutrality in the war, 
but “if this was ‘pro-British’ in Dr. Man- 
ning,” the Living Church, of Milwaukee, 
says, “it must have been equally so in 
Colonel Roosevelt.” After America en- 
tered the war, he gave all his energy to the 
promotion of the American cause. He 
wanted to go to France, but was past the 
age limit. He went, instead, to Camp 
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THE NEW BISHOP OF NEW YORK 


Dr. William T. Manning, elected .Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese 
of New York to succeed the late Bishop Burch, is described as ‘‘a leader who 
will not hesitate to use a curb bit.”’ 

but is ““wholly American,”’ his friends declare. 
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He has been attacked as “ pro-British,”’ 


Upton, Long Island, and served for almost 
a year as voluntary chaplain. 

Dr. Manning’s quarrel with Hearst dates 
from the war. He spoke at an anti-Hearst 
mass-meeting in Madison Square Garden, 
and he refused to serve with Mr. Hearst on 
a Committee of Welcome to returning 
soldiers appointed by Mayor Hylan. In 
resigning from this committee he said: 
“Mr. Hearst’s attitude during this war to- 
ward our Allies on the one hand and toward 
our enemies on the other is a matter of open 
and public knowledge. In the New York 
American of June 6, 1915, he defended the 
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sinking of the Lusitania on which American 
men, women and children were brutally 
murdered. In my judgment, the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Hearst on the committee to 
welcome our returning soldiers is so mani- 
festly improper that all loyal men and 
women of our city should join in earnest 
protest against it.”’ 

Apart from his zealous service to the 
Allied cause, for which he was decorated by 
the French and Belgian Governments, Dr. 
Manning has come into prominence, dur- 
ing recent years, as an advocate of church 
unity. He is one of the principal sponsors 
of the Congregational Concordat, which 
would permit clergymen of other Protestant 
churches to receive additional ordination at 
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the hands of an Anglican bishop and still 
continue in their denominations, but with 
the privilege of administering the sacra- 
ments of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
under prescribed conditions. 

The Bishopric to which Dr. Manning has 
been promoted is regarded as one of the 
greatest ecclesiastical preferments in the 
world. It carries with it a trusteeship in 
Columbia University, the presidency of 
work for men in the merchant marine, the 
spiritual direction of some of the largest and 
wealthiest parish churches in the world, and 
the obligation to carry through toward 
completion a cathedral costing $15,000,000. 
The salary is $15,000 a year and the use of 
a residence costing $300,000. 





WILLIAM JAMES AS AN INSPIRATION 
TO HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS 


PART from evidences of intense and 
A continuing spiritual struggle, the out- 
standing feature of the newly pub- 
lished ‘Letters of -William James” (At- 
lantic Monthly Press):may be said to lie in 
the testimony that they afford of James's 
love for his family and friends. His eldest 
son, who edits these letters, makes it clear 
that James, from the first, was intensely 
loyal to his family. He edited the “‘Liter- 
cry Remains” of his eccentric father, and 
when the Nation published derogatory re- 
views of this book and of some of his 
brother Henry's novels, he wrote a spirited 
protest to E. L. Godkin, then editor of that 
weekly. This loyalty, moreover, was not 
reserved exclusively for his kin. He felt it 
at all times his duty to help and encourage 
others. Many a word of inspiration may 
be found in his letters to college chums. 
His highmindedness appears in the way in 
which, in his prime, he summoned to Har- 
vard University men who, like Royce and 
Miinsterberg, were destined to become his 
rivals. He was eager to praise achieve- 
ment in art and literature wherever he 
found it. His only fear seemed to be that 
he might let some unique virtue in a man be 
evaporated or wasted. As a teacher at 


Harvard for thirty-five years he influenced 
more than a generation of students. To 
many of these he was an adviser as well as 


a teacher. ‘He always,” his son Henry 
testifies, ‘‘had letters and post-cards to 
write. At any odd time—with his over- 
coat on and during a last moment before 
hurrying off to an appointment or a train— 
he would sit down at his desk and do one 
more note or card—always in the beautiful 
and flowing hand that hardly changed be- 
tween his eighteenth and his sixty-eighth 
years.”’ 

Taking up, first of all, the relation of 
James to his students, we may quote the 
following account of the impression left on 
one student, Dickinson S. Miller, nearly 
twenty years ago. Dr. Miller writes: 





“T have a vivid recollection of James's lec- 
tures, classes, conferences, seminars, laboratory 
interests, and the side that students saw of him 
generally. Fellow-manliness seemed to me a 
good name for his quality. The one thing ap- 
parently impossible to him was to speak ex 
cathedra from heights of scientific erudition and 
attainment. There were not a few ‘ifs’ and 
‘maybes’ in his remarks. . . . He bore ques- 
tions that were really criticisms with inex- 
haustible patience and what I may call (the 
subject invites the word often) human atten- 
tion; invited written questions as well, and 
would often return them with a reply pen- 
ciled on the back when he thought the discus- 
sion too special in interest to be pursued before 
the class. Moreover, he bore with us with 
never a sign of impatience if we lingered after 
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class and even walked up Kirkland 
Street with him on his way home. 
Yet he was really not argumentative, 
not inclined to dialectic or pertina- 
cious debate of any sort. It must 
always have required an effort of 
self-control to put up with it. He 
almost never, even in private con- 
versation, contended for his own 
opinion. He had a way of often 
falling back on the language of per- 
ception, insight, sensibility, vision 
of possibilities. I recall how on one 
occasion after class, as I parted 
with him at the gate of the Memo- 
rial Hall triangle, his last words 
were something like these: ‘Well, 
Miller, that theory’s not a warm 
reality to me yet—still a cold con- 
ception’; and the charm of the 
comradely smile with which he 
said if]... 

“My brother, a visitor at Cam- 
bridge, dropping in for an hour and 
seeing him with his vigorous air, 
bronzed and sanguine complexion, 
and brown tweeds, said, ‘He looks 
more like a sportsman than a 
professor.’ ... 

“The students were an interesting 
group, including Professor Santda- 
yana, thenan instructor, Dr. Herbert 
Nichols, Messrs. Metzes (now Pres- 
ident of the City College, New 
York), Pierce (late Professor at 
Smith College), Angell (Professor of 
Psychology at Chicago, and now 
President of the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration), Bakewell (Professor at 
Yale), and Alfred Hodder (who 
became instructor at Bryn Mawr 
College, then abandoned academic 
life for literature and politics).”’ 


William James’s attitude toward the men 
with whom he was associated as a teacher 
at Harvard University was equally generous. 
“The great event in my life recently,”’ he 
writes in a typical letter, in 1900, to Prof. 
George H. Palmer, ‘‘has been the reading 
of Santayana’s book, [‘Interpretations of 
Poetry and Religion.’]'’" He continues: 


“Altho I absolutely reject the platonism of 
it, I have literally squealed with delight at the 
imperturbable perfection with which the posi- 
tion is laid. down on page after page; and 
grunted with delight at such a thickening up 
of our Harvard atmosphere. If our students 
would begin really to understand what Royce 
means with his voluntaristic-pluralistic mon- 
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OUR FOREMOST PHILOSOPHER 


William James, newly revealed in his “published “Letters,” is more 
and more regarded as the most distinguished and influential of 
philosophers. 


He pioneered pragmatism, and made 
metaphysics intelligible to ordinary men. 


ism, what Miinsterberg means with his dualis- 
tic scientificism and platonism, what Santayana 
means by his pessimistic platonism (I wonder 
if he and Mg. have had any close mutually 
encouraging intercourse in this line?), what I 
mean by my crass pluralism, what you mean 
by your ethereal idealism, that these are so 
many religions, ways of fronting life, and 
worth fighting for, we should have a genuine 
philosophic universe at Harvard.” 


Turning, next, to William James’s rela- 
tion to his brother Henry, we find an in- 
timacy unparalleled. The jest that Wil- 
liam James was a great philosopher who 
wrote like a novelist, while Henry James 
was a great novelist who wrote like a 
philosopher, is somewhat hackneyed, but is 
worth repeating in connection with William 
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James's efforts to persuade his brother to 
write more intelligibly. The letters of 
William James abound in references to the 
novels of Henry. These references are, as 
a rule, warm with enthusiasm. But on 
one occasion William chooses to sound a 
warning note: 


“You know how opposed your whole ‘third 
manner’ of execution is to the literary ideals 
which animate my crude and Orson-like 
breast, mine being to say a thing in one 
sentence as straight and explicit as it can be 
made, and then to drop it forever; yours being 
to avoid naming it straight, but by dint of 
breathing and sighing all round and round it, to 
arouse in the reader who may have had-a 
similar perception already (Heaven help him if 
he hasn't!) the illusion of a solid object, made 
(like the ‘ghost’ at the Polytechnic) wholly out 
of impalpable materials, air, and the prismatic 
interferences of light, ingeniously focused by 
mirrors upon empty space. But you do it, 
that’s the queerness! And the complication of 
innuendo and associative reference on the 
enormous scale to which you give way to it 
does so build out the matter for the reader that 
the result is to solidify, by the mere bulk of the 
process, the like perception from which he has 
to start. As air, by dint of its volume, will 
weigh like a corporeal body; so his own poor 
little initial perception, swathed, in this gi- 
gantic envelopment of suggestive atmosphere, 
grows like a germ into something vastly bigger 
and more substantial. But it’s the rummest 
method for one to employ systematically as you 
do nowadays; and you employ it, at your 
peril.” 


William James and William Dean How- 
ells were friends, and from time to time 
Howells was encouraged by the receipt of 
what he called ‘“‘whoops of joy.” The 
phrase described the kind of letter that 
James sent to Howells when he liked one of 
his novels. H. G. Wells received similar 
letters. On one occasion James writes to 
Wells calling him ‘“‘the Tolstoy of the Eng- 
lish world: a sunny and _ healthy-minded 
Tolstoy, as he is a pessimistic and morbid- 
minded Wells.”” At another time he says: 


“T have just read your ‘Utopia’ (given me by 
F. C. S. Schiller on the one day that I spent in 
Oxford on my way back to Cambridge, Mass., 
after a few weeks on the Continent) and 
‘Anticipations,’ and, ‘Mankind in the Making’ 
having duly preceded, together with numerous 
other light volumes of yours, the ‘summation of 
stimuli’ reaches the threshold of discharge and 
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I can't help overflowing in a note of gratitude. 
You ‘have your faults, as who has not?’ but 
your virtues are unparalleled and transcendent, 
and I believe that -you will prove to have given 
a shove to the practical thought of the next 
generation that will be among the greatest o! 
its influences for good. All in the line of the 
English genius, too, no wire-drawn French 
doctrines, and no German shop-technicalities 
inflicted in an unerbittlich consequent manner, 
but everywhere the sense of the full concrete, 
and the air of freedom playing through all the 
joints of your argument. You have a tri- 
dimensional human heart, and to use your own 
metaphor, don’t see different levels projected 
on one plane. In this last book you beauti- 
fully soften cocksureness by the penumbra ot 
the outlines—in fact you’re a trump and a 
jewel, and for human conception you beat 
Kipling, and for hitting off a thing with the 
right word you are unique. Heaven bless and 
preserve you!—You are now an eccentric; 
perhaps fifty years hence you will figure as a 
classic!’’ 


It pleased James to lift obscure friends 
(such as the ‘‘pluralistic mystic,’’ Benjamin 
Paul Blood) out of their obscurity. It 
pleased him still more to:hail and encourage 
thinkers who, as he felt were not properly 
appreciated in America. He writes to 
Charles Renouvier, the French philosopher, 
“It astonishes me that you have had to 
wait so long for general recognition,’’ and 
says he is doing all he can to make the 
name of Renouvier as familiar in Harvard 
as that of Descartes. He writes to 
Bergson: 

“O, my Bergson, you are a magician, and 
your book is a marvel, a real wonder in the 
history of philosophy, making, if I mistake not, 
an entirely new era in respect of matter, but 
unlike the works of genius of the ‘transcenden- 
talist’? movement (which are so obscurely and 
abominably and inaccessibly written), a pure 
classic in point of form. . You may be amused 
at the comparison, but in finishing it I found 
the same after-taste remaining as after finishing 
‘Madame Bovary,’ such a flavor of persistent 
euphony, as of a rich river that never foamed or 
ran thin, but steadily and firmly proceeded with 
its banks full tothe brim. Then the aptness of 
your illustrations, that never scratch or stand 
out at right angles, but invariably simplify the 
thought and help to pour it along! Oh, in- 
deed you area magician! And if your next book 
proves to be as great an advance on this one as 
this is on its two predecessors, your name will 
surely go down as one of the great creative 
names in philesophy.” 
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THE IMPENDING SUBJUGATION 
OF NATURE 


HE story of Robinson Crusoe seems 

to that illustrious American popu- 

larizer of science, Doctor Edwin E. 
Slosson, to be an allegory of human history. 
Man, Slosson affirms, is a castaway upon a 
desert planet, isolated from other in- 
habited worlds—if there be any—by 
millions of miles of untraversable space. 
Man has no wrecked ship from a former 
civilization to draw upon for tools and 
weapons. He must utilize, as best he may, 
such raw materials as he can find. In this 
conquest of nature by man there are three 
stages—the appropriative, the adaptive and 
the creative. These eras overlap. The 
human race, or rather its vanguard, civi- 
lized man, may be passing irito the third 
stage in one field of human endeavor while 
still lingering in the second or the first in 
some other respect.* 

In any particular line, nevertheless, in- 
sists Dr. Slosson, this sequence is followed. 
The primitive man picks up whatever he 
can find available for his use. His successor 
in the next stage of culture shapes and 
develops this crude instrument until it 
becomes more suitable for his purpose. In 
the course of time man finds often that he 
can make something new which is better 
than anything naturally produced. The 
savage discovers, the barbarian improves, 
the civilized man invents. The first finds, 
the second fashions, the third fabricates. 





“The primitive man was a troglodyte. He 
sought shelter in any cave or crevice that he 
could find. Later he dug it out to make it 
more roomy and piled up stones at the entrance 
to keep out the wild beasts. This artificial 
barricade, this false facade, was gradually ex- 
tended and solidified until finally man could 
build a cave for himself anywhere in the open 
field from stones he quarried out of the hill. 
But man was not content with such materials 
and now puts up a building which may be com- 
posed of steel, brick, terra cotta, glass, con- 
crete and plaster, none of which materials are 
to be found in nature.”’ 


The first murderer, according to Dr. 
Slosson, made use of a stone or a stick. 


* Creative Chemistry. By Edwin E. Slosson. New 
York: The Century Company, 


Afterward it was found a better weapon 
could be made by tying the stone to 
the end of the stick. As murder de- 
veloped into a fine art, the stick was 
converted into the bow and this into 
the catapult and finally into the cannon. 
The stone was developed into the high 
explosive projectile. 





THE SCIENCE MAN 


Many a year has been spent by Doctor E. E. Slossonin 
the popularization of science and in the training of a 
devoted band of pepularizers who now go with him to 
Washington to increase the amount of scientific knowl- 
edge in the head of the man in the street. Doctor 
Slosson will actually invade the movies in the interest of 
the spread of his gospel, he will get up pictures and he 
has the support for his science service of leading 
associations of scientists. 
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Then there is music, which, a certain poet 
says, first soothed the savage breast. 
That music, says Slosson, was the sough- 
ing of the wind through the trees. Then 
strings were stretched across a crevice for 
the wind to play on and there was the 


Aeolian harp. The second stage was en-’ 


tered when Hermes strung the tortoise 
shell and plucked it with his fingers, and 
when Athena, raising the wind from her 
own lungs, forced it through a hollow reed. 
From these beginnings we have the organ 
and the orchestra, producing such sounds 
as nothing in nature can equal. ‘The first 
idol was doubtless a meteorite fallen from 
heaven or a fulgurite or concretion picked 
up from the sand, bearing some slight 
resemblance to a human being. Later 
man made gods in his own image, and so 
sculpture and painting grew until now the 
creations of futuristic art could be wor- 
shiped—if one wanted to—without viola- 
tion of the second commandment, for they 
are not the likeness of anything that is in 
heaven above or that is in the earth be- 
neath or that is in the water under the 
earth.” 

Nowadays it is possible to make a com- 
plete suit of clothes, from hat to shoes, of 
any desirable texture, form and color, and 
not include any substance to be found in 
nature. It is only by overcoming nature 
that man rises. Gradually, he will sub- 
stitute for the natural world an artificial 
world. Man, the artifex, will ultimately 
master nature and reign supreme. The 
sole salvation for the human race lies in the 
removal of the primal curse, the sentence of 
hard labor for life that was imposed on man 
as he left Paradise. Some are for elevating 
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the laboring classes. Some are for keeping 
them down. The scientist has a more 
radical remedy. He wants to annihilate 
the laboring classes by abolishing labor. 
The physical energy necessary to accom- 
plish all kinds of work may be obtained 
from external sources and it can be di- 
rected and controlled without extreme 
exertion: 


“Tmitate Nature? Yes, when we cannot 
improve upon her. Admire Nature? Pos- 
sibly, but be not blinded to her defects. 
Learn from Nature? We should sit humbly 
at her feet until we can stand erect and go our 
own way. Love Nature? Never! She is our 
treacherous and unsleeping foe, ever to be 
feared and watched and circumvented, for at 
any moment and in spite of all our vigilance 
she may wipe out the human race by famine, 
pestilence or earthquake and within a few cen- 
turies obliterate every trace of its achieve- 
ment. The wild beasts that man has kept at 
bay for a few centuries will in the end invade 
his palaces: the moss will envelop his walls 
and the lichen disrupt them. The clam may 
survive man by as many millennia as it pre- 
ceded him. In the ultimate devolution of the 
world, animal life will disappear before vege- 
table, the higher plants will be killed off 
before the lower, and finally the three king- 
doms of nature will be reduced to one, the 
mineral. Civilized man, enthroned in his 
citadel and defended by all the forces of 
nature that he has brought under his control, 
is after all in the same situation as a savage, 
shivering in the darkness beside his fire, 
listening to the pad of predatory feet, the 
rustle of serpents and the cry of birds of prey, 
knowing that only the fire keeps his enemies 
off, but knowing too that every stick he lays on 
the fire lessens his fuel supply and hastens the 
inevitable time when the beasts of the jungle 
will make their fatal rush.” 





THE MEDICAL HELL OF BOLSHEVISM 


menace to the whole world. The 

facts underlying this state of affairs, 
vaguely hinted at as yet, are set forth in the 
observations of a physician—a native of 
Russia—who has served under the Bolshe- 
vist government for more than two years. 
The genuineness of the doctor’s observa- 
tions is guaranteed by the London Specta- 
tor, which furnishes a summary of them, 


[Fe disease has now become a 


altho, for obvious reasons, the name of the 
medical man himself is withheld. 

Russia, it seems, is one of the seed beds of 
typhus fever and this may be one of the 
reasons, apart from the soviet theory, why 
Russian medical men were all so summarily 
placed under the control of the state. 
These ‘‘communal doctors’ are mostly 
young and unpracticed. Frequently they 
are students in their fifth, fourth or even 
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Occasionally they are doctor's 
assistants. The population has no confi- 
dence in such advisers. Even when the 
doctor’s prescriptions are sound, there is 
generally no means of filling them. The 
ingredients are everywhere lacking. 

Nearly all the disease in’ Russia comes 
from famine exhaustion. If the doctor 
could hand out food he would rapidly cure 
his patients in almost every case. When 
the doctors persistently called attention to 
the fact that food was a medicine urgently 
needed, the soviet rulers supplied the thing 
—on paper. Everything in Russia is done 
more or less on paper, but the medical serv- 
ice is especially cursed with this system. 
Sick persons get an increased ration in 
theory and it is called ‘increased nourish- 
ment.’”’ This ‘‘increased nourishment” may 
take the form of a pound of flour or meal or 
some canned goods or half a pound of hemp- 
seed oil. The extra ration must not be 
served out more than once a month. A 
patient after spending several days in ob- 
taining all the necessary seals and signa- 
tures for his “increased nourishment’’ may 
arrive at the last stage of his wanderings 
only to find that no “increased nourish- 
ment” is obtainable. Still oftener the 
soviet doctor.at the Food Commissariat, on 
verifying. the prescription, finds that the 
grounds specified for the “increased nourish- 
ment”’ are not sufficiently convincing. The 
pound of flour or tin of food which the un- 
fortunate patient had dreamed of receiving 
becomes the torture of Tantalus. There is 
much contradiction about what are con- 
vincing grounds for “increased nourish- 
ment.”” In one part of Petrograd, for 
example, acute catarrh of the stomach and 
intestines is convincing; in another part 
nothing will be granted in stich a case, but 
“increased nourishment’ can safely be 
counted upon if the patient has suffered 
from Spanish influenza; while in yet an- 
other part the applicant is shown the door 
if he pleads Spanish influenza but receives 
instant consideration if he is recovering 
from appendicitis. 

Epidemics, a terrible death rate, dead 
horses in the streets left lying there for 
weeks and torn by wild and starving dogs 
or sometimes by people maddened through 
hunger, an unheard-of sanitary breakdown 
of the city,courtyards defiled to the utmost, 


third year. 


a ruined water supply and drainage system 
—such is the sanitary picture of Petrograd 
to-day. The bolsheviki have formed or- 
ganizations known as disinfection brigades, 
which, in more than two years, have made 
no repairs worth mentioning to pipes, 
drains and the like. Their principal task 
is, in theory, disinfection. On an average 
the disinfection brigade, consisting of three 
hundred men, disinfects from 10 to 15 
flats, half an hour at most being given’fo the 
disinfection of a flat of three rooms, corridor 
and kitchen, solution of lysol being sprayed 
over furniture, walls, pictures, crockery, 
and clothing, regardless of the cries and 
curses of the owners who have had the mis- 
fortune to come under disinfection. Such 
disinfection can have no practical results, if 
only because the brigade is too small to 
satisfy the enormous need in which Petro- 
grad stands of disinfection in connection 
with the existing epidemics. In the second 
place, the city possesses an altogether in- 
sufficient supply of disinfectants—in No- 
vember the brigade had at its disposal only 
1,080 English pounds of lysol for a popu- 
lation of 900,000. The brigade possesses 
no such installation as would allow it to 
develop public disinfection in a broad and 
rational way, and small-pox, scarlet fever 
and spotted typhus are all disinfected with 
one and the same lysol (small-pox calls for 
formalin disinfection, any other being 
meaningless). For spraying, the brigade 
uses very inconvenient and easily damaged 
pneumatic hydropults. In short, the only 
useful feature of the disinfecting brigade is 
the fact that it releases from Red Army 
service and supplies with a one-pound 
bread ration some three hundred students 
of the Military Academy, thanks to which 
fact the latter are enabled, after a manner, 
to study and attend lectures. 

The most common disease in Petrograd 
just now appears to be a_ mysterious 
swelling, dropsical in aspect, of the face and 
legs. It is due to chronic under-feeding. 
The doctors, at their wits’ end, only look at 
the patients, for they seem able to do 
nothing for them. The scientific standard 
of these doctors has fallen terribly as they 
can not work under normal conditions and 
are cut off from the outside world by various 
“blockades” and are out of touch with the 
latest researches in their field. The insuf- 
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ficiency of fuel causes a lack of hot-water— 
an essential in all hospital work. The 
patients can not be given baths. The 
municipal hospitals, which even in former 
days could not boast of particular cleanli- 
ness, are now in a horrible condition. The 
stench and filth are such as to render them 
unbearable to any new-comer. The hospi- 
tal linen cannot be properly washed without 
hot water or soap; it is only rinsed out in 
cold water. The bedclothes look simply 
disgusting; all the stains and traces of the 
sufferings of the predecessor serve as a con- 
stant reminder to the present occupant of 
the bed. No wonder that to an inhabitant 
of Petrograd the very idea of being taken 
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to a hospital is worse than death itself. 
Typhus patients, whom the doctor is 
obliged by law to send to the hospital, im- 
plore to be allowed to remain at home. A 
visit to any hospital means—lice. There 
are no means whatever of overcoming this 
terrible pest. It destroys both the sick and 
the healthy. It spreads spotted typhus. 
The lice attack the medical staff first and 
foremost. The orderlies, nurses, medical 
attendants, Red Cross nurses, and doctors 
drop out of the ranks one by one, many of 
them never to return. By some inex- 
plicable fatality, if the ordinary death-rate 
from spotted typhus is, say, 25 per cent., it 
rises to 35 per cent. among doctors. 





THE CLEVEREST OF ALL ANIMAL 
CRIMINALS 


HE slaughter-of the famous Custer 

wolf through energetic action of the 

Department of Agriculture brings 
home to the nature student the established 
reputation of wolves as the master crimi- 
nals of the animal world. The govern- 
ment has on more than one occasion issued 
special bulletins dealing with the predatory 
operations of wolves, giving instances of 
their boldness and cunning which seem at 
times to surpass belief. The most famous 
of all these animals was the wolf now slain. 
It was known far and wide as the Custer 
wolf, and it was finally outwitted by H. P. 
Williams, the hunter. 

For nine years, writes Dixon Merritt, of 
the Department of Agriculture, in the New 
York Herald, this wolf had lived as an out- 
law—‘‘the cruelest, most sagacious, most 
successful animal outlaw that the range 
country had ever known.” His cunning 
was such that all attempts to get him failed. 
It is estimated that he had killed some 


twenty five thousand dollars worth of live, 


stock. 

Four years ago, as Merritt tells the 
story, the wolf’s mate was killed. He 
never took another. Later on he attached 
to himself two coyotes, not as equals but as 
servants. He never permitted them to 


come near him and they could feed from his 
kills only after he himself had finished. 
They traveled far out on his flanks, giving 


him warning of ambush or approaching 
danger and adding to the atmosphere of 
mystery that surrounded him. 

In March, 1920, the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, United States Department of 
Agriculture, sent to Custer, H. P. Williams, 
one of its best hunters, with instructions to 
stay after the wolf until he was taken, no 
matter how much time was required. 

Williams went. He took with him a 
bunch of traps, but as the old wolf was 
known to be trap wise, he expected to 
depend mainly on his rifle. As things 
turned out he required both the trap and 
the rifle to get the wolf when he was finally 
taken on October 11, 1920. 

When Williams first went into the 
country where the wolf ranged, he was told 
the wolf might have quarters anywhere 
within a district forty miles wide and sixty- 
five miles long. In hunting for fresh 
tracks he finally went into the hills west of 
Pringle and found that the wolf was staying 
around some old dens in the Pelgar 
Mountains. 

Williams lost no time in ‘‘scenting up”’ 
the soles of his shoes and in stringing out 
his traps. The wolf got on his trail that 
night, followed the scent entirely around 
the line and then, returning to Pelgar 
Mountains, cleared out two old dens and 
made a new one which ran back into the 
hill about fifty feet. Not until the first of 
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April did Williams get his first glimpse of 
the celebrated wolf. He was not able to 
get a shot at him. The coyotes were 
acting as bodyguards, traveling from a 
hundred to two hundred yards on the 
flanks of their master. They would warn 
him of danger by taking flight. 

For a while Williams did not shect the 
coyotes, hoping that he would get a chance 
at the wolf without having to give him 
warning by the shots that would be neces- 
sary to despatch his bodyguard. Finally, 
realizing that there was no chance of 
getting at the wolf unless the coyotes were 
killed, Williams shot them, hoping that he 
then had a clear field. 

In this he was greatly mistaken. The 
wolf played hide and seek with him. After 
making a kill he would go on some distance, 
back trail for a few rods to a point where he 
could keep under cover and watch the 
hunter on his trail. Tho this is a common 
habit of a bear, I have never before known 
a wolf to do it. It was on April 26 that 
Mr. Williams first found the wolf was doing 
this. At other times the wolf took to 
fallen timber and so could not be tracked. 

Twice during May the wolf stepped on 
the jaws of traps. On a July night he lay 
down on one or rolled into it and had a lot 
of his hair pulled out. This gave the wolf 
such a panic that he left the country for a 
while. No sign of him could be found near 
Custer until August, when he made his 
presence known by killing cattle. Wil- 
liams found some of these cattle, took the 
trail of the wolf and followed him all day 
ona fresh track. This led up to the mouth 
of a cafion and, knowing that the wolf 
would be taking a sleep after his big meal, 
Williams tied his horse and undertook the 


final operation. Just then two horsemen 
came up, riding at breakneck speed and 
calling to Williams that they had found a 
yearling steer killed by the wolf. Wilfiams 
signalled to them to go back, but they did 
not understand what he meant and he was 
forced to. return to meet them. Thus he 
lost the best chance he ever had of getting 
the wolf with a rifle. When he returned to 
the trail he found the place where the wolf 
had bedded down to sleep. The noise made 
by the horsemen had given him the alarm 
and he had gone back down the canon 
very close to the hunter and thus escaped. 

The wolf was foolish enough to step on a 
trap early in September. He was caught 
slightly by one foot. Apparently the trap 
had tipped so that it caught only one side 
of the foot and the wolf was able to pull 
loose. He left some hair in the trap. 
This happened again in the early days of 
October. Here is Williams’ own account of 
howhe got the wolf at last: 


“He stepped into a trap in the morning and 
it got a good grip on him. He ran with it 
about 150 yards, when the hook caught on a 
tree, but that did not seem to stop him at all. 
He broke the swivel of the trap and ran on with 
it on his front foot. 

“T trailed him three miles and got a shot at 
him and got him. He had been so lucky that 
I expected the gun would fail to shoot, but it 
worked O K. 

“He is smaller than the average male wolf, 
weighed ninety-eight pounds and measured 
just six feet from tip to tip, eleven inches from 
toe to hock and had a tail fourteen inches long. 
His teeth would be good for fifteen years 
longer. He broke some of them off on the 
trap, but aside from that they were in good 
condition. He is an old wolf with a fur that is 
almost white.” 





THE PSYCHO-PHYSIOLOGY OF 
THE KISS 


LL our sensations, all our thoughts, 
tend to transform themselves into 
movements. Our mind is a prism. 

Our impulses are on deposit, as it were, in 
the mind. Some of these impulses or ten- 
dencies are expressed outwardly. Others 
are not. The ray that happens to be re- 
fracted through the prism of our mind is 


the one idea out of a mass of ideation that 
escapes into the outer world. Such ac- 
tions, reflecting an idea or a thought im- 
pulse, are at first automatic with us. As 
we mature the environment in which we 
find ourselves modifies the transformation 
of impulses or ideas into actions. The 
rays refracted through the prism of the 
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mind will become scarcer and _ fewer. 
Among all races and in all lands the mi- 
metic faculty in its benevolent aspect will 
translate itself into movements that bring 


us closer to some fellow creature. We 
smile. We desire. We draw nearer. We 
love. We caress. We kiss. Thus the 


smile, the caress and the kiss comprise a 
genuine universal language. It matters 
little that there are varieties of this lan- 
guage. In some countries kisses are ex- 
changed on the lips, in others with the 
nose. 

In these terms does the well-known 
physician and psychologist, Doctor E. 
Malespine, introduce us through the Mer- 
cure de France, to the psycho-physiology 
of the kiss. Every affectionate impulse, 
he says, tends to approach its object, to 
reach a climax in contact. The psycho- 
physiological basis of the kiss resides in 
this desire to draw near the object of the 
affection, in the impulse towards corttact 
of two beings who love. It is the physio- 
logical expression of the scriptural truth 
that they twain shall become one flesh. 

Love is the contact of two skins, says 
one eminent authority, Chamfort. There 
is a preparatory period to which Havelock 
Ellis has given the name of ‘‘tumescence.”’ 
It is the period during which energy accu- 
mulates within the organism. The desire 
for physical contact becomes more intense. 
There ensues contact. Love, at first a 
Platonic fact, becomes a physiological one. 
Thus the kiss is the first physiological ex- 
pression of love. The look that flashes 
upon the beloved is still but a state of de- 
sire expressed. Contact of the hands is a 
stage of reservations. It is already a con- 
tact, the realization of the need to touch 
and to be touched. All the sensory func- 
tions are derived from a primitive tactile 
one. The external surface or organ which 
receives the tactile impression is always a 
more or less modified part of the ectoderm 
or the embryo. The study of the kiss is 
therefore really a study of the sensation of 
touch. 

In the course of its development, the 
ectoderm or outer integument of the organ- 
ism will be differentiated and form the skin 
and the mucous membrane of the mouth. 
In this modified region of the external em- 
bryo are found the organs of contact. 
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These are little nervous mechanisms de- 
signed to receive tactile impressions and to 
transmit to consciousness various feelings. 

Through the sense of touch we derive in 
consciousness impressions of physical con- 
tact, of cold, of heat and of pain. These 
sensations differ absolutely from one an- 
other. Each sensory organ responds to all 
irritants in the same manner but the same 
irritant or stimulus provokes different 
sensations according to the sensory organ 
it affects. Upon these fundamental facts 
rests the principle of the specific energies 
of sensory organs formulated by the physi- 
ologist J. Muller. Touch, then, affords us 
three quite different sensations, contact, 
heat and cold, and pain. There would 
seem according to Muller to be different 
sensory organs for each of these impres- 
sions, little as we suspect the fact. Each 
tactile organ or sensory medium is adapted 
for a specific purpose, and if it receive a 
stimulus or be subject to an irritant, it re- 
acts by giving a specialized sensation. 

Those sensory impressions which reach 
the center of consciousness will be actually 
felt by the organism. The sensation will 
be agreeable or the reverse. There do not 
seem to be sensations of an indifferent 
character. 

From the mere physiology of the kiss 
we must now pass to its psychology. The 
kiss is richer psychologically than it is 
even physiologically and the two elements 
blend more completely than they seem to 
do in any other form of sensory impres- 
sion. 

That is why we have to consider the 
kiss psycho-physiologically. The images 
aroused in consciousness by the physical 
contact of a kiss form a series of sensory 
harmonies and not a series of sensory dis- 
cords and these harmonies enrich the 
original sensation with a series of subsidi- 
ary sensations. The kiss is thereupon 
compounded of memories, of sensations 
previously received and stored in the mind, 
the whole explosion in consciousness being 
like that of music except that the impres- 
sion does not come through the ear. The 
kiss, from being primarily physical, be- 
comes idealized, spiritualized, a subtle evo- 
cation of every psychical faculty into a 
tremendous moment of consciousness— the 
most tremendous moment of all. 
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IS MENTAL TRAINING A MYTH? 


ENTAL training is a respectable 
M old theory, perhaps even a sacred 

one. It has played its part and 
done its work well. Just now the critics 
of the theory, admits the distinguished 
educator, President Alexander Meiklejohn, 
of Amherst College, are applying in the 
educational field a psychological point of 
view which has not yet, even in its own 
field, been brought to definiteness and 
clearness. The theory of mental training, 
formulated centuries ago, has for the most 
part received expression from men not 
cognizant of, or at least not directly con- 
nected with, the recent changes in psycho- 
logical science. This has particular refer- 
ence to college presidents as well as other 
men whose business it is to represent be- 
fore the public the aims and achievements 
of education. 

It is possible, concedes President Meikle- 
john further, that the college presidents 
and other champions of mental training 
are quite unintentionally misleading their 
hearers. It may be that one renowned 
teacher is all wrong when he praises the 
“disciplinary”’ studies—mathematics as 
worked out in arithmetic, in elementary 
geometry and algebra, in the Greek and 
Latin text books and so on. The mind, it 
has been said, takes fiber, facility, strength, 
adaptability, certainty of touch from hand- 
ling them. The college, we are told, should 
give elasticity of mind through these stud- 
ies. This may be all wrong. So, too, 
President Timothy Dwight, of Yale, may 
have been all wrong when he said that such 
an education is the best means of develop- 
ing thought power in a young man. It 
must be admitted that the statements have 
something of the ring of the discredited 
and outworn psychology of ‘faculties’ 
rather than that of functional science. 


“We are told that the theory of mental train- 
ing is a ‘gymnastic’ theory of mind. It is a 
notion drawn from analogy with the body. 
Just as the arm may, by exercise, develop 
strength which may then be used for many 
purposes, such as throwing a ball, wielding a 
pen, holding a plow, so the mind and its vari- 
ous faculties may, by proper training, be in- 
creased in power, which may then be expended 
wherever demand may call. For example, by 


exercising the memory in nonsense syllables or 
Latin verse, one may improve the memorizing 
power in general; by training the observation 
in the laboratory, one may so develop the ca- 
pacity for sense-discrimination that in every 
field perception will be keener and more exact. 
In short, as the mind has many faculties, each 
doing its own part of the mental toil, each of 
these may be strengthened through exercise, 
and by a pfoper course of study all of them 
may be so developed that, to quote Chancellor 
MacCracken, the student ‘will possess a better 
disciplined mind for whatever work of life he 


> 


may turn his attention to. < 


Against this theory two lines of argu- 
ment have been advanced—the first theo- 
retical, a matter of definition, and the sec- 
ond experimental, a matter of fact. The 
argument from definition has challenged 
the description of the mind contained in 
the theory of mental training. It has criti- 
cized the division of the mind into “‘facul- 
ties," and has shown that division to be 
absurd. Upon that point there can be no 
further question, nor need there be, so far 
as the notion of formal discipline is con- 
cerned. It has also challenged the analogy 
between mind and body implied in the no- 
tions of exercize, practice, gymnastic train- 
ing, and has raised the query whether the 
mind is really the sort of thing that can be 
trained and practiced. This question we 
must keep before us as essential to the con- 
troversy. Experimenting upon memory 
processes, one high authority seemed to 
find little improvement in grasp of one 
kind of material as a result of memorizing 
another.* How far, then, is it experimen- 
tally true that exercize in one sort of men- 
tal activity gives facility and power in other 
activities more or less closely akin? With 
regard to the question of fact, much valu- 
able experiment has been carried on in the 
psychological laboratories and the schools 
during the progress of this hot discussion. 
The question being how far one activity of 
the mind is influenced by the carrying on 
of other activities, the answers might be 
expected to range anywhere from the ex- 
treme view of formal discipline to an equally 
extreme opposite. The mind may, by the 

* The Liberal College. By Alexander Meiklejohn, 


President of Amherst College: Boston, Mass:;: Mar- 
shall Jones Company. ’ 
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exercize of certain general powers, assume 
immediate and complete command over 
great masses of ‘concrete functions. It 
may be the reverse of this—each activity 
of the mind is so separate and independent 
that only by its own exercize with all its 
distinctive peculiarities and limitations 
can it be improved in efficiency and ease. 


“What will you say of a theory that the 
training of the mind is so specifte that each 
particular act gives facility only for the per- 
forming again of that same act just as it was 
before? Think of learning to drive a nail with 
a yellow hammer, and then realize your help- 
lessness if, in time of need, you should borrow 
your neighbor’s hammer and find it painted 
red. Nay, further think of learning to use a 
hammer at all if at each stroke the nail has 
gone further into the wood, and the sun has 
gone lower in the sky, and the temperature of 
your body has risen from the exercise, and, in 
fact, everything on earth and under the earth 
has changed so far as to give to each stroke a 
new particularity all its own, and thus has cut 
it off from all possibility of influence upon or 
influence from its fellows. No one, so far as I 
know, maintains a theory such as this but, on 
the other hand, no one, so far as I know, main- 
tains a theory of the exercise of the mind in 
concrete situation in life. The truth lies some- 
where between the two, and just where it lies 


is matter of fact to be determined by factual 
investigation so far as may be. 

“The results of the experimental inquiries 
thus far made have received their latest sum- 
marization in the papers of Professors Angell, 
Pillsbury, and Judd. According to these 
writers, one may say that in practically all the 
functions open to statistical investigation the 
influence of practise in one function upon cer- 
tain others has been established to a degree 
worthy of the attention of the student of edu- 
cation. For example, with regard to that 
memory problem to which Professor James 
first called attention, Professor Pillsbury de- 
clares that the investigations seem to leave 
little doubt that rote memory can be improved 
by practise, and that the same is true of logical 
memory so far as can be determined. Pro- 
fessor Judd, after an account of other inquir- 
ies, sums up the situation by the statement, 
‘These facts certainly justify the statement 
that mental functions are interrelated and 
interdependent in the most manifold ways. 
Sometimes the training of an attitude aids the 
positive development of certain other attitudes. 
Sometimes, one function interteres with other 
functions. Above all stands the fact that 
every new experience changes the individual’s 
capacity for new experiences.’ If these are 
fair summaries of the results of the investiga- 
tions, then I think one may safely say that, as 
yet, the theory of formal discipline is not ex- 
perimentally disproven.” 





WHY SO FEW OF US CAN ASK A 
QUESTION 


NTIL a man has had his attention 
: | directed to the subject of question- 

ing, he is likely to think that noth- 
ing is easier than the framing of words into 
interrogative sentences. Experienced cross 
examiners know better and some of the 
most skilled among them spend days in de- 
vising the form of words that is to confuse 
a reluctant witness. Persons who have 
had no experience in asking questions will 
elicit from those who give answers every- 
thing in the shape of detail but the precise 
detail that is so precious. Speaking gen- 
erally, the man who is investigating an 
episode or looking into an _ occurrence 
should encourage in those who answer his 
questions the narrative form of reply. “I 
was just putting up my back gate,’’ one 
witness will say, ‘‘when I heard a shout.” 


Some cross examiners are foolish enough 
to stop a witness there. Others will cry: 
“T didn’t ask you that.’’ Thus is the flow 
of information checked and the subject 
confused. 

That is often what the cross examiner 
in a court of law is anxious to do. Many 
of us do not cross examine in a court but 
we are eager to put questions that will 
elicit information from persons who have 
seen and heard something. It seems 
strange that this should be a difficult task. 
It seems odd that the answer to a simple 
question should be so difficult to frame. 
That high authority, Doctor Bernard 
Muscio, of Cambridge, well known for his 
lectures on mental science,* observes that 


* Lectures on Industrial Psychology. By Bernard 
Muscio, New York: E. P, Dutton and Company. 
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questions asked by a member of one race 
are seldom answered adequately by mem- 
bers of another race. Again, it is consid- 
ered probable that differences of sex result 
in differences in the character and some- 
times in the trustworthiness of the evidence. 
Differences in age and education are impor- 
tant. A child can not be expected to give 
good replies to questions framed regarding 
a situation in which the actors have adult 
passions and motives. Nor can we expect 
that an old man’s perceptive faculties are 
as good instruments as those of a healthy 
young adult. 

There is a more or less general opinion 
that the answers of a child to the questions 
of its elders must be very trustworthy, es- 
pecially when the child is giving what we 
call “evidence.”’ It is argued that the 
child is unacquainted with the evils of the 
world and is more or less innocent. That 
the child is not likely to give false testi- 
mony deliberately is true enough. Still, the 
mind of a child is not mature and is more 
liable to be misled in its judgments of fact 
than is the mind of a man. Consequently, 
to convict a person of serious crime upon a 
child’s evidence must always be risky. A 
case in point will make this clear: 


“In the year 1910, a certain district in Bel- 
gium was shocked by the commission of four 
separate similar crimes within a single month. 
The last of them was the murder of a nine-year- 
old child, Cecile de Bruycker, on Sunday, June 
12th, 1910, in daylight, and within a short dis- 
tance of her home. Her movements were 
known up to four o’clock, when she was play- 
ing with two other little girls; and the crime 
was committed between four and five o'clock. 
When she did not return home, her mother 
went to the homes of her playmates, aged ten 
and eight, who both, on being awakened from 
sleep, stated: ‘Cecile played with us, but we 
haven’t seen her since.’ The little girl of ten 
was again roused by the police commissioner 
at 3 A.M., and, after being questioned, she led 
him to the place where she last played with 
Cecile. A short distance from this spot the 
child’s body was discovered, and then the little 
girl added that ‘a tall dark man with a mous- 
tache’ had enticed Cecile to accompany him. 
She said that she herself had followed, and soon 
afterwards found her friend dead in a ditch, 
but was afraid to tell and so went home to bed. 

“Two days later an anonymous letter 
reached the police stating that a certain man, 
the father of one of the two children mentioned, 


must be the murderer. In a long examination 
by a magistrate, the two children gave further 
details about the man they had ‘seen.’ After. 
the arrival of the anonymous letter the man 
mentioned in it was arrested and nearly lost his 
life from an infuriated mob on his way to 
prison. Before the trial the little girls stated, 
in answer to questions, that they knew this man 
had killed their playfellow. 

“In the trial which followed, in January, 
1911, the chief reliance of the prosecution was 
upon the testimony of the two little girls. 
Counsel for the defence thereupon engaged a 
number of psychologists to undermine the 
juvenile testimony. M. Varendonck, the chief 
psychological expert, had conducted various 
experiments upon school children, putting to 
them questions of the nature and form of those 
put by the authorities to the two girls. This 
he laid before the court, together with a gen- 
eral account of work done by experts in the 
study of the psychology of testimony. He 
concluded that the girls had positively not 
seen the murderer and that their testimony was 
worthless.”’ 


Some of his experiments with school 
children are worth quoting. Eighteen 
seven-year old pupils were asked the color 
of the beard of one of the teachers in the 
building. Sixteen answered black. Two 
did not answer. The man had no beard. 
Similar results were obtained from older 
pupils. In every case the children fell vic- 
tims to suggestive questions. Twenty-two 
pupils gave written answers to the following: 
“When you were in line in the yard, a man 
came up to me, didn’t he? Write his name 
on your paper.’”’ No man had come up. 
Nevertheless, seven of the twenty-two 
wrote a name. The experimenter then 
continued: “Was it not Mr. M.?” To 
this seventeen of the twenty-two pupils 
now answered instantly: ‘“Yes.’’ Varen- 
donck concluded from his experiments that 
the only correct statement made by the 
two little girls was their first one, that they 
had not seen their friend since playing with 
her. The psychologists’ testimony was 
received by an outburst of wrath from 
counsel for the prosecution, who publicly 
ridiculed it, but the jury was profoundly 
impressed and the accused was acquitted. 

The trouble here was the incapacity to 
put questions in anything but a stereo- 
typed, formal fashion. The children 
thought they were being “examined” and 
they did not connect their answers with 
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anything real. This is the supreme diffi- 
culty in framing questions—to give them 
reality im>the mind that must answer. 
There has been a tendency to suppose that 
if a witness does not speak the truth, he 
must be deliberately trying to deceive. 
The general-opinion has been that apart 
from slips of memory, any honest, straight- 
forward man who should be placed in the 
witness. box. would give a faithful and 
trustworthy: account of his “experience. 
Now, eXperiments on evidence make it 
clear beyond all-possible doubt that error 
is a normal feature of any person’s testi- 
mony. No matter how honest a witness 
may be, his evidence will almost certainly 
contain some incorrect statements: 
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“The Belgian case suggests another thing 
also, namely, the importance of eliminating 
from the form of questions anything that might 
mislead a witness. There is, of course, a gen- 
eral rule against the use of leading questions in 
cross-questioning, altho this rule is set aside in 
certain instances, as when a witness is hostile, 
or when the matter upon which he is being 
examined is very complicated. But there is 
not yet any adequate knowledge as to when a 
question is a leading question, or as to how 
relatively misleading different leading ques- 
tions may be. 

“It appears, for instance, from the results of 
experiments that the question, Did you see 
a gun in the man’s hand? gives inaccurate 
answers less frequently than the following 
question, Was there a gun in the man’s 
hand?” 





THE MOST PECULIAR PHOTOGRAPHS 
EVER MADE 


HE “‘teleplastic’’ element in psychic 
investigation has given new impor- 
tance to photography. Teleplastic 
phenomena include the so-called materiali- 





HOW IT BEGINS 


This is the initial stage of a materialization and it 

takes the form of a cloud. The photograph is that 

of a Dutch medium who figures in the famous 
Schrenck-Notzing experiments. 


zations of the spirits, or rather of the 
spiritists. They are described in Baron 
von Schrenck Notzing’s work * as forms 
and materials of organic and even of inor- 
ganic matter. They seem to be produced 
in accordance with definite conceptions and 
thought images of the medium. They may 
have their origin in the memory or in the 
psychic under-currents of the medium, per- 
haps in the mentality of one of the wit- 
nesses or in forces and intelligence outside 
the medium. Teleplastic phenomena are 
sometimes referred to as ‘‘ideoplastic’’ oc- 
currences. To these belong the alleged 
vital efflorescences observed in the case of 
some mediums by Lodge, Richet and other 
eminent investigators, the production of 
whitish threads or rigid rays, the clouds and 
the mists of which we hear in the reports of 
researchers. They may be materials re- 
sembling muslin used for the clothing of 
the apparitions or of the medium during 
the process called transfiguration. These 
things are sometimes no more than the ap- 
pearance of forms of an undefined charac- 
ter, visible and half-visible hands, fingers 
and heads. 

The first stage in the development of tele- 
plasm is the appearance of a mobile sub- 
~ *Phenomena of Materialization. By Baron von 


Scnrenck Notzing. New York: E. P- Dutton and 
Company. 
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stance, near the body of the 
medium. The substance appears 
diffuse and cloudy, like a fine 
smoke of white or grey color. 
On further condensation it be- 
comes white, and transforms it- 
self into coagulated masses or 
packets, or assumes the structure 
of the finest web-like filmy veils, 
which may develop into compact 
organic fabrics or conglomerates. 
“Sometimes the veil-like forms 
are doubled at the margin, so 
that the first impression is that 
of a stitched hem. The veils 
never show the characteristic 
square thread-work of real veils. 
There is something inconstant 
and irregular in all these for- 
mations, and sometimes the mor- 
phological structure is different 
in the center and at the rims. 
All observers who have touched 
this filmy grey substance with 
their hands agree in describing 
it as cool, sticky and rather 
heavy, as well as endowed with 
a motion of its own. The sen- 
sation may be compared with 
that produced on the skin by a 
living reptile.”’ 

In a survey of the teleplastic THERE IS NO SUCH PERSON ANY MORE 


productions of a medium referred It is the head that was seen to emerge from the mouth of a lady ina 
T * trance and when it emerged it seemed to dematerialize and become 
to by Schrenck Notzing as a cloud and then vanish. 





“Eva C,” we are struck by their 
variety and the wealth of their forms. 
They were to a considerable extent photo- 
graphed and these amazing photographs 
give some idea of the original forms. The 
strange character of these forms is shown 
not only in the fantastic lines but in the 
tendency towards a certain organic unity. 
Observation of the photographic records 
leaves no doubt in the mind of Schrenck 
Notzing of the exploration of a new realm 
which may yield results no less important 
than the extension of astronomy with the 
aid of the camera: 


“Are the changes in the living substance, 
called teleplasm, produced by known mechan- 
ical or physical forces? 

ae . “Does the teleplastic material resemble the 
reese: ayy ponageay chengued eo a most primitive living substance by consisting of 
substance is teleplastic. a colloidal and a crystalloidal solution, such as 





A TOWEL—NO! 
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PRIMITIVE FACE 


There are holes, rents and folds on the teleplastic 
foundation here and to the uncritical eye it might 
seem such a mask as one buys in a toy shop. 


is described by Thomas Graham as the funda- 
mental property of living matter? 

“Do active mechanical agents, with the help 
of fine membranes, produce assimilation and 
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dissimilation in teleplasm as in protoplasm, 
thus accounting for the phenomenon of 
growth? 

“Are its spontaneous movements and changes 
of form comparable with the movements of the 
amoeba, which projects pseudopods through its 
structureless mass, and thus creeps across the 
field of the microscope? 

“Do the processes of materialization mean 
the transitory formation, the fugitive and 
evanescent building-up, of multicellular organs 
and organisms, whose existence, as in all 
higher creatures, is conditioned by motion, 
nutrition, growth and reproduction? 

“Does the rational, positivist point of view 
apply to the materialization problem at all?” 


There are numerous questions, we are 
told, which we cannot answer at present. 

Even the conception of vitalism, or bio- 
logical energy, gives no real explanation. 
All the daily miracles around us fulfil 
definite laws within a distinct region of 
nature, while the phenomena described in 
this book seem to lie outside them, since, at 
present, we are unable to find any con- 
necting link with known laws. They 
therefore offer a large field to the craze for 
the marvelous and to mystical fancy. 

Considering the abysmal contradiction 
between the physical processes of medium- 
ship and the results of the exact sciences, it 
is natural for serious investigators to 
assume that the mediums conjure up a 
world of spirits by means of painted sheets 
of paper, rather than that we have to do 
with a definite region of fact. For science 
is not yet sufficiently advanced to as- 
similate, without an effort, these new, 
improbable and yet authentic results of 
observation. 





A FOOD EXPERT’S INDICTMENT 
OF THE “CALORIES” 


“calories’”’ is a “‘disastrously”’ simple 

one to Doctor Eustace Miles, who 
has won such renown through his studies 
of diet. A calorie, he explains, is defined 
by its friends as the amount of heat re- 
quired to raise one kilogram of water one 
degree centigrade or a pound of water four 
degrees Fahrenheit. Calories, we are also 
told, do not build the body and repair its 


‘ie generally accepted theory of the 


waste of tissues. Protein—or nitrogenous 
food—does this. Calories supply fat and 
heat and energy for muscular, nervous and 
glandular work and spare the protein, ren- 
dering less protein necessary in the day’s 
diet. Calories are supplied from starches, 
sugars, protein and fats in the proportion, 
respectively, of 4.1, 4.1, 4.1 and 9.3. 

This suggests that fats, weight for weight, 
provide many more calories than any other 
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foods. It is held that chemical analysis 
gives the actual calorie value. This would 
mean that foods containing so many calo- 
ries by analysis will yield so much fat and 
heat and energy. It is asserted that exact 
amounts of calories can be prescribed for 
various people, according to their known 
conditions. The idea is that for our calo- 
ries we must eat so much starch or sugar 
or fat or protein every day or else be under- 
fed and eventually starve. Doctor Miles 
adds in The Contemporary Review (London) 
that the amount of calories laid down by 
so-called ‘‘science’’ as absolutely necessary 
for an ordinary person is at least double 
what it should be. Those who are eating 
the prescribed quantities are eating twice 
as much as they need. . 


“This ‘carbohydrate excess,’ as when a per- 
son has potato and bread and pudding and 
sweetened stewed fruit at the same meal, is a 
far commoner cause of troubles than the grossly 
over-advertised uric acid. ‘Carbohydrate 
acidosis’ is the name which we have given, 
temporarily, to the mischief which is due 
mainly to excess of the starchy and sugary 
foods. This excess may help to cause rickets, 
poor nails and teeth, gout, rheumatism, neu- 
ritis, headache, stone, and a number of other 
troubles—including, strange as it may sound, 
thinness! 

“The calorie theory is based chiefly on two 
pieces of evidence. (1) Amounts of foods that 
have actually been used by farmers and others 
who have had badly balanced and badly pre- 
pared meals, in some cases eaten fast. (2) 
Measurements of heat (by means of the calori- 
meter), and measurements of muscular work 
done. 

“‘Now common sense tells us that we cannot 
measure the total energy used by the body and 
mind merely by calculating the heat given out, 
nor by calculating the muscular work done. 

“As to the theory that mental work is car- 
ried on entirely, or mainly, by the using up of 
fuel foods, it is not only unproved: it is dis- 
proved by experience.” 


Less calories and therefore less fuel food 
would be needed if the body were cleaner 
and healthier. A clogged body may de- 
mand more fuel food than a clean body. 
We can not say that an engine requires a 
certain amount of fuel merely because it 
uses up this fuel when it is clogged with 
grit and ashes and when it is not lubricated. 
If we want to ascertain its due amount of 
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fuel, we must clean it first. We must re- 
member that work done by the body when 
it is clogged and tired uses up energy far 
more than when the body is fresh, and also 
requires a longer time for recovery. What 
applies to a tired body applies to a clogged 
body also. 

Bearing these points in mind, we can 
understand that there must be several 


’ helps towards the lessening of the fuel food 


or calories, Far less fuel food would be 
needed if the body were kept in the right 
position, with deep and full breathing es- 
tablished as a habit and with the true tech- 
nique of work established as a habit. The 
expenditure of energy would be less if much 
of the work were effected or performed 
rhythmically, with relaxation of the mus- 
cles not needed for the work, 


“If less fuel food were habitually taken, less 
would be needed. . The excess of it often pro- 
duces distension of the stomach, and fermen- 
tation. The fermentation is mistaken for 
genuine hunger, so that the person naturally 
feels that a meal would do him good. He takes 
an unnecessary meal, when the sipping of hot 
water might allay his false craving. This does 
not cure, but actually increases the trouble, 
producing eventually more distension and fer- 
mentation; till what has been called the ‘hunger 
habit’ is established.”’ 


A fast of thirty-five days or more is by 
no means extraordinary nowadays, ob- 
serves Doctor Miles. Men have had, dur- 
ing these long fasts, no calories whatever 
and have lived simply upon water. These 
men have lost a little weight during their 
fast—but: 


“If we allow for the weight of the water in 
the man’s body, and for the weight of his bones, 
and consider how much weight the body has 
lost, we come to the inevitable conclusion that 
the man has not required, during this time, 
even a small fraction of the calories per day 
which the orthodox authorities say he abso- 
lutely requires. He should, by rights, in order 
even to exist, have used up ever so many more 
calories than he did. He has taken no calo- 
ries in, and, according to the authorities, he 
should have used thousands of calories. Ac- 
cording to all tests, he has used up only a tiny 
percentage of those calories. If calories are 
the only source of energy, whence -has he ob- 
tained the calories for his energy? There is 
no explanation in the orthodox theory.” 
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MISCONCEPTIONS OF THE NEW 
GIANT STAR 


VER since the illustrious Michelson 
announced the perfection of his de- 
vice for measuring the diameter of 
stars by the “‘interference’’ method, the lay 
mind has been impressed with the idea that 
Betelgeuse is the largest known body in the 
universe. This is referred to by London 
Nature as a misconception. Stars larger 
than Betelgeuse, we are assured, must 
exist, but even if they did not, Betelgeuse 
would not necessarily be the largest object 
in the universe, altho it might be the largest 
single volume of vapor. It would simplify 
our idea of that giant star if we conceived of 
it as a quantity of gas, perhaps a cloud oi 
essence. It lacks solidity of the kind 
associated with our idea of the earth. 

The sudden notoriety of Betelgeuse is 
due to the application of “interference”’ 
methods to astronomical measurements. 
Now, what is ‘interference’? In reply we 
are told by Professor Arthur Gordon Web- 
ster of Clark University in the Weekly 
Review (New York) that one of the few 
things about light not upset by modern 
theories is its ‘‘wave’’ nature. Light is a 
phenomenon of waves with ups and downs 
of vibration. When the “ups” of two 
waves occur at the same place we have 
more light. When the ‘‘up” of one wave 
and the ‘‘down”’ of another come together, 
we have less light. If the-light from one 
source is made to travel different distances 
by different paths, this so-called ‘“‘inter- 
ference’ of the ups and downs shows 
rhythmic fringes of light and dark. If a 
iuminons object is broad enough, so that 
the difference of distance from its two 
edges is great enough, such fringes may be 
formed.., , 

Itstakes a very large telescope.to detec 
an angular difference of one tenth of a 
second, yet Michelson ventured to: say 
some“years ago that if among the nearer 
fixed'stars there is any as large as our sun, 
it would “subtend” an angle of about one 
hundredth of a second of arc. He con- 
sidered it practicable to observe this angle 
by “interference’’ methods. Successful ap- 
plications of the principle have been made 
not only by Michelson but by others at the 


Mt. Wilson observatory, where measure- 
ments were made of the diameters of the 
planets and the distances apart of certain 
double stars. Betelgeuse merely exempli- 
fies the idea on a sensational scale. The 
remarkable fact about the Michelson 
method is in its being the first which has 
successfully determined the diametrical 
sizeofastar. Betelgeuse hasa diameter of 
260,000,000 miles—27,000,000 times the 
size of our sun. 

Michelson’s device gives details not only 
regarding the size of a star but its motion, 
composition and age. The distances of the 
stars, as Doctor Edwin E. Slosson writes in 
The Independent, could be approximately 
ascertained by taking observations six 
months apart, when the earth was at 
opposite sides of its orbit. This gave a 
base line of 186,000,000 miles for the cal- 
culation of the parallax of a star. That 
did not help us to learn its diameter for 
even the biggest star seen through a tele- 
scope was not much more than a point. 
The attachment of Michelson’s interfero- 
meter to a telescope multiplies its magnify- 
ing power immensely. It is as much of an 
advance over the modern telescope as 
Galileo’s telescope was over his naked eye. 

The interferometer is described as the 
most marvelous measuring instrument 
made by man. Michelson employed it in 
1893.°to measure the wave length as 
standard unit for the metric system. 
Twenty years later the same line in the 
spectrum was measured again by French 
physicists with all the refinements since 
introduced and the results agreed to one 
100,000,090,000 of an inch. 

The principle of the thing is not hard to 
understand. Suppose you wanted to com- 
pare two combs to see if they had the same 
number of teeth. It would be a bother to 
count them and you might make mistakes. 
But if you should lay the two combs to- 
gether and hold them up to the light you 
could see at a glance whether they matched 
or not. If they were identical you would 
see as you slid one along the other that the 
light coming thru would be first eclipsed 
and then clear in alternate succession. 
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“THE GATHERING OF THE FORCES” 


WALT WHITMAN AS AN 
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OLD- 


FASHIONED CONSERVATIVE 


HERE is something surprisingly old- 
fashioned in the editorials, essays and 
reviews contributed by Walt Whit- 
man to the Brooklyn Eagle seventy-five 
years ago. These writings have just been 
collected by Cleveland Rodgers and John 
Black in two volumes entitled ‘‘The Gather- 
ing of the Forces’ (Putnam). The title of 
the work derives from a passage in which 
Whitman speaks of those ‘‘big strong days 
—our young days—days of preparation: 
the gathering of the forces’; and the work 
itself throws a flood of light on a 
hitherto obscure period in Whit- 
man’s literary life. So far from 
being a revolutionary, Whitman, 
during this period, roundly de- 
nounced the extreme abolition- 
ists on the ground that they were 
disregarding the established laws 
of the land. He not only revered 
George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson, he also expressed the 
greatest admiration for Andrew 
Jackson, President Polk and John 
C. Calhoun. He gave the Mexi- 
can War his enthusiastic support. 
He urged patriotism as a duty. 
To politicians who proposed to 
go before the country he recom- 
mended, above all, a study of the 
American Constitution. In brief, 
he was what we would call today 
a hundred per cent. American. 
“The Gathering of the Forces”’ 
quite definitely disposes of an 
idea, which has persisted since 
the first appearance of ‘‘Leaves 
of Grass,” that Walt Whitman 
sounded his ‘‘barbaric yawp over 
the roofs of the world’’ because 
he was a barbarian and could do 
nothing but yawp. Whitman, 
Mr. Rodgers tells us, learned to 
conform to prevailing standards 
in every essential particular long 
before he began “‘yawping.”’ Mr. 
Rodgers adds: 


pee 


“The point is significant. It 
proves that his every subsequent 
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departure from convention was deliberate, 
measured and, in a sense, rehearsed. This 
does not argue insincerity or prove affecta- 
tion. It merely disproves that Whitman 
was an ignorant literary iconoclast who ex- 
pressed himself unconventionally because he 
was incapable of following accepted stand- 
ards. Barring certain peculiarities of style, 
spelling, punctuation and the use of type in 
ways that would not suggest themselves to 
any one unfamiliar with typesetting, Whitman's 
work might have come from the most conven- 
tional of his contemporaries.” 








WHITMAN CARICATURED 


Max Beerbohm’s screamingly funny portrayal of Walt trying to get 


a “rise’’ out of the Bird of Freedom. 
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law-breaking. 
; Kurtz in possession of the Eagle. 


At this time Whitman wore a short 
beard, dressed conventionally, and car- 
tied himself with dignity. He went to 
Tammany Hall and made political speech- 
es; he was for a year secretary of the 
General Committee of the Democratic- 
Republican Party of which Isaac Van 
Anden, founder and owner of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, was a member; he was a 
member for two years of the Fourth of 
July: Celebration Committee; he. took 
part: in political and -patriotic . parades; 
he wrote a patriotic ode to be sung to the 
tune of ‘“‘The Star Spangled Banner’’; he 
went to church occasionally,.and he at- 
tended Sunday School picnics,and patron- 
ized the theaters, opera, concerts and art ex- 
hibitions. Inshort,as Mr. Rodgers puts it, 
“the took his full part in the life of the town 
with dignity and without exciting suspicion 
that he was either more or less than he pre- 


tended to be.”’ 


A HUNDRED PER CENT. AMERICAN 


Walt Whitman is revealed in his Brooklyn Eagle editorials as a man 
who revered the Constitution, urged patriotism and warned against 
The above is a reproduction of a crayon portrait by 
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For years there has been a 
legend current in the office of the 
Brooklyn Eagle to the effect that 
Walt Whitman was a huge joke 
asaneditor. He has been repre- 
sentedas a lazy, indifferent loafer 
who spent most of his time 
fishing, swimming and roaming 
about the country, writing for 
the paper when he felt like it, but 
not otherwise. In attempting to 
trace this legend to its origin, 
Mr. Rodgers has made the dis 
covery that, with one exception, 
the few living persons connected 
with the Eagle who remember 
Whitman in the flesh knew him 
not as editor of the paper but 
as the poet of the later days. The 
one exception is William Henry 
Sutton, now ninety years old, 
who was printer’s devil in the 
Eagle office when Whitman was 
editor. Mr. Sutton testifies that 
Whitman was a man of regular 
habits and great industry. 

When Whitman entered upon 
his duties as editor of the Eagle, 
he was not yet twenty-seven 
yearsold. He had written some 
short stories and at least one long 
one, ‘Franklin Evans, A Tale of 
the Times,’’a temperancetract for 
which he had received something over fifty 
dollars. He continued to write stories 
and he also wrote poems. Most of these 
were worthless and all were conventional. 

We find, in the Eagle articles, evidences 
of a warm heart and of libertarian senti- 
ment. It was Whitman’s conviction that 
men can not be legislated into religion and 
virtue. He attacked the “blue laws’’ and 
temperance legislation of his day. His 
sympathies, in a general sense, were with 
the ‘‘under-dog.’’ He wanted to see Amer- 
ica extending open arms to the immigrants 
of the world. He protested against Eng- 
land’s ‘‘doings’” in India, China and Ire- 
land. He abhorred slavery. But he had 
no use, he confessed, for ‘‘the mad fanati- 
cism or ranting of the ultra ‘abolitionists,’”’ 
and he warned against violations of the 
law. ‘‘That a man has these notions of 
liberty,’’ he writes, ‘‘does not infer that he 
‘goes’ for setting at defiance all discretion, 
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TWENTY WAR PORTRAITS 


the settled laws of the land, the guaranteed 
power of citizens, and so on.” 

The Walt Whitman who wrote ‘‘Leaves 
of Grass’ has been repeatedly indicted as 
an immoralist and freethinker, but the 
Whitman of this earlier stage is deeply con- 
cerned with moralities, proprieties and the 
religion of Christ. He speaks of Christ as 
the ‘‘Pure Paragon,’’ and he calls the re- 
ligion of Christ ‘‘incomparably superior to 
all other religions.’” When he writes of 
women, he uses the language of gallantry. 
He urges young men who are healthy and 
without encumbrances and over twenty-one 
years old to “go and get married.” 
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Even the literary judgments recorded 
by Whitman in the Eagle are ‘‘correct,” 
rather than original or profound. He 
praises Bryant and Longfellow, but he dis- 
parages Poe. On Thomas Carlyle’s ‘‘He- 
roes and Hero Worship”’ he makes the fol- 
lowing comment: 


‘“‘We must confess, however, that we would 
have preferred to get the thoughts of this truly 
good thinker in a plainer and more customary 
garb. No great writer achieves anything 
worthy of him by inventing merely a new style. 
Style in writing is much as a dress in society; 
sensible people will conform ‘to the prevalent 
mode.”’ 





NEW PAINTINGS OF WAR LEADERS 
BY AMERICAN ARTISTS 


N exhibition of portraits of distin- 
A guished leaders of the American and 
allied nations, painted for the Na- 
tional Art Committee at the time of the 
Peace Conference and later, was placed on 
view a few weeks ago at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. It is to be shown, for 
several months, in the leading 
cities of the country, and it will 
then be sent to the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington for 
permanent preservation. 

The collection consists of 
twenty individual portraits and 
a group painting of ‘‘The Signing 
of the Peace Treaty.’’ Three 
more pictures are to be added. 
Almost all of this work was done 
in Europe by American artists. 

The National Art Committee 
came into being in the spring of 
1919, and was the outgrowth of a 
strong feeling on the part of 
American art-lovers that the 
Peace Conference should not be 
allowed to pass without a pic- 
torial record of its leading per- 
sonalities. The Committee, as 
formed, consisted of Henry White 
as Chairman and the following 
members: Mrs. W. H. Crocker, 
Robert W. De Forest, Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman, Arthur W. Meeker, 


Herbert L. 
Charles P. 


Pratt, J. 
Taft, 


Pierpont Morgan, 


Charles D. Walcott, 


Abram Garfield, and Henry C. Frick 
(deceased). The artists engaged to do the 
work were: Cecilia Beaux, Joseph De 


Camp, Charles Hopkinson, John C. Johan- 
sen, Jean McLane, Edmund C. Tarbell, 





THE MAN OF AFFAIRS 


Premier Lloyd George, as portrayed by Douglas Volk for what is 
soon to become our National Portrait Gallery, appears at his desk 
with a map and books behind him and with a telephone at his side. 
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Cleveland. New York will give 
Edmund C. Tarbell’s portraits of 
President Wilson, General Le- 
man and Marshal Foch, and also 
Mr. Johansen’s big group picture 
of the signing of the treaty; San 
Francisco’s contribution will be 
the portraits of Cardinal Mer- 
cier, Admiral Beatty and Pre- 
mier Clemenceau, by Cecilia 
Beaux. 

Royal Cortissoz, art-critic of 
the New York Tribune, writes of 
this exhibition from both a his- 
toric and an esthetic point of 
view. With a few reservations, 
he finds this body of portraiture 
“‘generally faithful where fidelity 
is all important.’’ He says: 


“The scheme was essentially one 


ORLANDO POETICALLY ENVISAGED of documentation, and as such it is 


The former Italian Premier, renowned for his silken phrases, has 


unmistakably successful. Thanks 


been painted by John C. Johansen against a mysteriously romantic both to art and photography, the 


background. 


Douglas Volk, and Irving R. 
Wiles. 

These pictures, when deposited 
in the Smithsonian Institution, 
will become the foundation of a 
National Portrait Gallery. To 
make the collection truly na- 
tional, the Art Committee de- 
cided to divide the paintings into 
groups of three, and to ask vari- 
ous cities each to finance a group. 
The cities already pledged to- 
ward the total contribution of 
about $200,000 are New York, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland 
and San Francisco. Several pic- 
tures still await municipal spon- 
sors. 

John C. Johansen’s portraits 
of Field Marshal Haig, Marshal 
Joffre and General Diaz will be 
donated by Chicago; Douglas 
Volk’s King Albert of Belgium, 
Premier Lloyd George and Gen- 
eral Pershing will bear the gift- 
plate of Cincinnati; Premier 
Bratiano of Rumania, Premier 
Pashich of Serbia, and Prince 
Saionji of Japan, by Charles 
Hopkinson, will be given by 











CLEMENCEAU TALKING 
In this portrait Cecilia Beaux paints not only a figure, but an idea. 
The idea is that of Clemenceau facing his listeners. ‘‘The character 
in the head,” says Royal Cortissoz, ‘‘is a living character, and so is 
the attitude.” 
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physiognomies of the Allied leaders 
have been made well known in this 
country, and in the matter of like- 
ness nine-tenths of the portraits at 
the museum carry immediate con- 
viction. . .. We do not doubt that 
as times goes on and the actors in 
the great drama have all disap- 
peared from the scene, people who 
visit the gallery at Washington will 
feel that they are in the presence of 
authentic impressions of the men of 
whom they have read. 

“In some cases we believe that 
this point of documentation will be 
enforced with special vitality. It 
will be so in the case of Mr. Tar- 
bell’s portrait of General Leman, 
the defender of Liége. The simple 
directness of this study is admirably 
eloquent. There are no teasing 
accessories. There is no attempt at 
dramatization. The strong features 
are clearly interpreted, that is all, 
and they are well painted into the 
bargain. Kindred in motif are the 
portraits of Premier Borden and 
General Currie, painted by Mr. 
Joseph De Camp. He had peculiarly 
modern businesslike types to por- 
tray and he has brought to his task precisely 
the qualities that were needed—sound construc- 
tion, good drawing (Sir Robert Borden’s hands 
are beautifully drawn) and a neat, concise mode 
of brushwork and coloration. These are two of 
the most workmanlike portraits in the show. 
‘Workmanlike’ is the word to designate the 
spirit in which most of the portraits have been 
produced and it signifies, upon the whole, a wise 
choice. The function of these painters was to 
register facts, and they have registered them. 
Admiral Sims, in the portrait by-Mr. Irving R. 
Wiles; Herbert Hoover, in the portrait by Mr. 
Tarbell; Premier Lloyd George, in the portrait 
by Mr. Volk;. Premier Orlando and General 
Diaz, in the portraits by Mr. Johansen; have all 
profited in so far as efficient craftsmanship 
makes good portraiture.” 








When he comes to consider the exhibi- 
tion, however, from a purely esthetic point 
of view, Mr. Cortissoz’s report is much less 
favorable: 


“It is worse than a mistake, it is stupid. to 
ask of an artist something which he did not set 
out to do. Not merely was it the function of 
these portrait painters to register fact; it was, 
in the circumstances, their duty, and we are 
really glad that they refrained from _build- 
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FOCH ON HORSEBACK 


This portrait of Marshal Foch by Edmund C. Tarbell has been 
criticized as too conventional, but it stands out in the new collection 
of war paintings by American artists with a brightness all its own. 


ing up pretentious designs which might so 
easily have been made speciously theatrical. 
But there is another resource, .one that 
is of the very essence of portraiture, which 
seems to have failed them. It is that 
resource which, lying in character, inspires 
a painter to what we must describe as cre- 
ative interpretation. He grasps those traits 
of his sitter which do not lie on the surface and 
out of those inner elements he fashions a por- 
trait having the freshness and force of an in- 
vention. There are in this collection one or 
two instances of the effective exploitation of 
this resource. Miss Beaux supplies one of 
them in her portrait of Premier Clemenceau. 
She paints not only a figure but an idea, the 
idea of Clemenceau as he faces his listeners, 
many of them his opponents, in the chamber. 
The character in the head is a living character 
and so is that of the attitude. This is a por- 
trait painted from within. We have the same 
feeling before the portraits painted by Mr. 
Charles Hopkinson of Premier Bratiano of 
Rumania, Premier Pashich of Serbia and Prince 
Saionji, of Japan. Too many of the 
portraits smack purely of the studio, having 
characteristics which seem to have been de- 
termined from the outside and by the volition 
of the craftsman rather than that of the inter- 
preter.” 
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CHESTERTON AS A PRINCE OF 
PARADOX 


MERICANS will welcome as their 
A very own the paradoxes of Gilbert K. 
Chesterton. So the Brooklyn Eagle 
declares apropos of the visit to our shores of 
the English writer and lecturer who has 
been variously termed ‘‘the Prime Minister 
of Fairyland,” ‘‘a tremendous trifler,”’ and 
the greatest paradox-juggler since Oscar 
Wilde. ‘‘Superficially,’’ the Eagle remarks, 
“he is a joker, but fundamentally he is a 
good democrat, and his contact with the 
rampant democracy of the land of the recall 
and the referendum should be good both for 
him and for us.”’ 





PORTHOS OF THE PEN 


An impression of G. K. Chesterton drawn by Will 
Coyne for the New York Evening Post. 


That a great maker of paradoxes in 
literature should have a kindly feeling for 
a nation which is a great maker of para- 
doxes in fact, was to have been expected. 
Soon after his arrival Mr. Chesterton put 
his finger on the paradox of Prohibition in 
the land of the free, and it will not take him 
long, our newspapers think, to discover the 
sycophancy of politicians in the home of the 
brave. Mr. Chesterton’s first lecture in 
New York was entitled ‘‘The Ignorance of 
the Educated,’’ and was keyed to a text 
from Josh Billings that has always been 
popular in America: “It is better not to 
know so much than to know so many 
things that ain’t so.’ There is no man 
living, the Boston Transcript says of 
Chesterton, who can give a truer picture of 
the follies of the wise. 

Another of Mr. Chesterton’s lectures, 
entitled, ‘‘Shall We Abolish the Inevitable?” 
is summed up in the sentence: ‘‘There’s 
only one certainty in life and that is that 
nothing is certain.”” When he was young, 
he tells us, ‘‘men said, and I suppose we ail 
agreed, that the whole tendency of smaller 
states was to be swallowed up, until there 
would be only one or two great countries. 
People would look at the map of Europe 
and see how sporadic and weak were the 
little states. It was understood that Serbia 
and Roumania were to be absorbed by the 
Austrian Empire and Denmark and Holland 
by the German Empire. It was hoped, 
even, that after a certain time Ireland 
would become a part of the British Empire, 
so high ran the hopes of the imperial spirit 
at that time.’’ But Chesterton has lived to 
see the ruler of one of the great Powers 
make the attempt to enlarge his system to 
include one of the smalier states, Belgium, 
and he did not receive the encouragement 
that he might reasonably have expected. 
“It might be said,” Mr. Chesterton re- 
marks, ‘“‘that the reception was cold. 
Your country and mine woke up to the idea 
that that sort of thing might be inevitable 
but that it was intolerable.” 

Mr. Chesterton rejects not only the in- 
evitable but the existing. He is a “‘revolu- 
tionist,’’ it seems, and, he might have 
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added, a conservative revolu- 
tionist. His plea is funda- 
mentally for an abandonment of 
“‘progress,”’ as that word is ordi- 
narily understood. He thinks 
that Calvin and Marx were both 
misleaders, and that a restora- 
tion of ‘Catholicism combined 
with some form of mysticism”’ is 
what the world needs. ‘‘Civili- 
zation,”’ he has told Joseph Mul- 
vaney, of the New York Ameri- 
can, ‘‘went wrong in the sixteenth 
and the seventeenth centuries, 
broadly speaking. The Renais- 
sance was a splendid mistake— 
and the Reformation was a sor- 
did mistake.’’ He continues: 





“Civilization lost, or, rather, gave 
up, most of the good old medieval 
things, from which men had in- 
herited many benefits. They gave 
up the benefits of paganism, too, 
when they embraced Christianity 
completely. Men gave up the 
simple human qualities, the natural 
order of things and the organiza- 
tions which had developed naturally. 

“Civilization threw away ll 
these things for the sake of rushing 
madly after something else without 
knowing clearly what it was rushing 
for, nor where. The best of men rushed after 
knowledge and the worst of men rushed after 
gold. But everybody rushed and ran some- 
where. 

“Well, we’ve had a long run for our money, 
haven’t we? Three or four hundred years of it, 
and the world has gone to smash. We can’t 
get out of it now without going back to the 
very beginning, the point at which we began to 
run wild, and starting all over again. 

“The right remedy is a better distribution of 
private p-operty, so that every man will have 
something and a fair chance. Especially is 
this so in the matter of land. Great organiza- 
tions should be divided so that the basic 
principle of modern life would be that of the 
peasant farmer. It would be vastly better 
that way than to turn all power and property 
over to the labor unions, or, what is worse, the 
State.” 


Mr. Chesterton is the author of thirty 
odd volumes. ‘I ama journalist,’ he says, 
“and so am vastly ignorant of many 
things, but because I am a journalist I 
write and talk about them all.” His 














CHESTERTON SUPPLYING PARADOXYGEN 
TO THE WORLD 


—Stuart Davis in New York Herald. 


works include fantastic tales; poems; de- 
tective stories; biographical studies of 
Browning, Blake, Dickens and Shaw; 
books in defense of orthodoxy and of 
monogamic marriage. These writings, as 
Muriel Harris points out in the New York 
Globe, may be found everywhere. They 
are translated into many languages. In 
England he is read by the subtle and the 
unsubtle alike. 

Viewed from the personal side, Chester- 
ton owes much of his hold upon his friends 
to what Muriel Harris calls the eternal boy 
that is in him. She writes: ‘There is 
something very simple about the huge man 
after all. He likes dressing up, for one 
thing, as much as any boy. His cloak and 
hat are part of the dressing up joke; so 
was the Don Balthasar portrait; so a 
little is the Dr. Johnson pose.”’ 

Chesterton is often compared with Dr. 
Johnson, but in reality he is like no one but 
himself. In a sense he is only now coming 
into his own. 
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“THE INCOMPARABLE MAX” 


T was George Bernard Shaw who long 
ago described Max Beerbohm, the 
English writer and caricaturist, as ‘‘the 

incomparable Max,”’ and it is one of the 
most perceptive of our American critics, 
Herbert S. Gorman, who now registers (in 
the New York Times) his conviction that 
the Max Beerbohm revealed in recent 
essays and stories is ‘‘a mature and rounded 
figure, a writer as important in his par- 
ticular sphere as George Bernard Shaw, for 
instance, is ig his.”” This eulogy is called 
forth by the appearance of a book of 

















“HERE WITH A LOAF OF BREAD 
BENEATH THE BOUGH, 

A FLASK OF WINE, A BOOK 
OF VERSE AND THOU—” 


Max Beerbohm’s realization of Omar Khayyam’s immortal lines. 





stories entitled ‘Seven Men”’ (Knopf). It 
is sustained by a consideration of Beer- 
bohm’s total literary output. The author 
of that classic fairy-tale, “The Happy 
Hypocrite;”’ of ‘‘Zuleika Dobson, or An 
Oxford Love Story;’ of ‘‘A Christmas 
Garland,”’ a book of parodies so perfect 
that one of its victims, Henry James, used 
to say, ‘‘it is so good that now, whenever I 
write, I have the uneasy feeling of parody- 
ing myself’’—appeals to Mr. Gorman as a 
man of real genius. 

It is difficult to take Beerbohm seriously, 
Mr. Gorman admits, because he 
has never taken himself seriously. 
When he published, in 1896, a 
slim red-covered volume con- 
taining a half dozen essays that 
he had contributed to various 
periodicals, including the Yellow 
Book, he entitled the book ‘‘The 
Works of Max Beerbohm.”’ The 
ironic tone of his preface to these 
essays will never be forgotten, 
Mr. Gorman asserts, by those 
who read it. Max declared him- 
self outmodeled, a creature of the 
Aubrey Beardsley school. “I 
shall write no more,’’ he de- 
clared, and settled back with an 
outrageously comical gesture to 
bask in the fame that he com- 
placently claimed as his portion. 
His gesture of finality deceived 
no one. Within a few years he 
was publishing a seconébook en- 
titled ‘‘More.’’ This was fol- 
lowed by ‘Yet Again’ and 
finally by “And Even Now.” 
And tho the ‘nineties, reminis- 
cent of Arthur Symons, Oscar 
Wilde and Ernest Dowson, had 
their flaming hour and then were 
extinguished, Max has gone 
merrily on. His style has be- 
come more sober, but he is still 
unmistakably the same writer 
who contributed to the first issue 
of Henry Harland’s Yellow 
Book the famed ‘Defense of 
Cosmetics,’’ an essay that Mr. 
Gorman ranks with Arthur Sy- 
mons’ ‘‘Defense of Patchouli,’’ as 
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ONE OF BEERBOHM’S COMIC MASTERPIECES 
Max Beerbohm who is equally renowned as a writer and as a caricaturist, shows us here the Irish poet, William 
Butler Yeats, introducing George Moore to the Queen of the Fairies. 
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THE “HIGHBROW” SATIRIZED 


al 








Max Beerbohm's drawing of “Robert Browning Taking Tea with the Browning Society” was made nearly twenty 
years ago, but has lost none of its freshness or relevancy. 


a credo of the ‘nineties. Here are a few 


sentences from it: 


“Was it not at Capua that they had a whole 
street where nothing was sold but dyes and 
unguents? We must have such a street, and, to 
fill our new Seplosia, our Arcade of Unguents, all 
herbs and minerals and live creaturesshall give 
of their substance. The white cliffs of Albion 
shall be ground to powder for Loveliness, and 
perfumed by the ghost of many a little violet. 
The fluffy eider-ducks, that are swimming 
around the pond, shall lose their feathers, that 
the powder-puff may be moonlike as it passes 
over Loveliness’ lovely face.” 


This passage illustrates what one ad- 
mirer calls ‘‘the chief secret of Mr. Beer- 
bohm’s style—an ultimate refinement of 
splendid silliness.’ There is ever per- 
ceptible in his writing a deliberate playing 
with words and ideas. ~At times, Mr. 
Gorman assures us, the work of Max Beer- 
bohm grows almost euphuistic. . ‘The 
ghost of John Lyly pirouettes behind the 
sentences.”” . The characteristic literature 
of the nineties was artificial, and this arti- 
ficiality is at all times manifest in Beer- 
bohm. But it is invigorated in his case by 


a humor, a slyness of perception, that re- 
One feels that, in this period, 


deems it. 


Max Beerbohm had his tongue in his cheek. 
“Seven Men” shows that his tongue is 

still in his cheek, but with a difference. 

Mr. Gorman writes in this connection: 


“A sweetness of sympathy is apparent now 
that only the years could bring. The seven 
imaginary figures that make up his new book 
arouse our cordial liking even while we laugh 
at them. There is poor Enoch Soames, the 
much becaped poet of the fin de siécle who de- 
sired so much to be reborn two thousand years 
hence that he might see what Fame had done to 
him, and who is born again and discovers that 
his only claim to fame is this very article which 
Max Beerbohm is writing about him. That is 
the sole fragment existing whereto his name 
still clings. Itissad, but itislaughable. And 
there are those two writers of best-sellers, 
Hilary Maltby and Stephen Braxton. Again 
there is James Pethel, that victim of the love 
of taking chances, and A. V. Laider, who lives 
a tragic existence through his ability to read the 
future in the palms of his friends and relatives. 
Above all, there is ‘Savonarola’ Brown, he of 
the bulging forehead and the needless tragedy in 
blank verse. This tragedy is included in the 
book, and it is a riot of mirth-provoking non- 
sense. But these are but six men, you exclaim; 
where is the seventh? How does the book get 
its title. Ah! the seventh man is the best of all. 
It is Max Beerbohm.” 
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A second and even more fully documented 
appreciation of Max Beerbohm appears in 
the London Mercury and New York Dial 
from the pen of Bohun Lynch. This 
writer names as the two outstanding fea- 
tures of Beerbohm’s art as a writer and 
caricaturist his style and a certain dainti- 
ness of imagination. His sense of humor, 
we are told, can hardly be separated from 
his style; the two must be regarded as in- 
extricable. His aim is clearly to amuse 
himself and us—in that order. 

Instances of Beerbohm’s wit are given as 
follows: ‘‘It is a pity,’’ he says in a letter 
to the Editor of the Yellow Book, Volume 
II, answering the serious abuse poured 
upon his “‘Defense of Cosmetics,” in Vol- 
ume I, “it is a pity that critics should show 
so little sympathy with writers, and curious 
when we consider that most of them tried 
to be writers themselves, once.’’ In the 
same letter he adds: ‘‘If I had only signed 
myself D. Cadent or Parrar Docks . . . all 
the pressmen would have said that I had 
given them a very delicate bit of satire. 
But I did not, and hinc, as they them- 
selves love to say, illae lacrimae.”’ 

“To give an accurate and exhaustive ac- 
count of that period,’’ he writes of the year 


1880, “‘would need a far less brilliant pen 
than mine... and I look to Professor 
Gardiner and to the Bishop of Oxford.” 
Other isolated sentences, illustrating 
daintiness and delicacy in style, ‘‘each 
giving its peculiar little thrill of pleasure,” 
return to the mind of Bohun Lynch from 
time to time: Of Queen Caroline—‘‘Fate 
wrote her a most tremendous tragedy, and 
she played it in tights’; of George IV— 
“‘we know he was fond of quoting those in- 
comparable poets, Homer.” ‘Ere long it 
may be that tender parents will be writing 
to complain of the compulsory baccarat in 
our public schools’; of jokes in the ‘usual 
comic paper—‘‘whether such jests require, 
or are in any way strengthened by a picture 
of a décolletZe girl sitting in the shadow of a 
standard lamp, with a bald man bending 
over the back of her chair, is a question on 
which I have already made up my mind”’; 
of signboards and the “dressing’’ of shop 
windows—“‘why should the sea give up its 
dead to fishmongers who harrow us with 
the corpses?”’ ‘‘He was the backbone of the 
nation, but ought backbones to be ex- 
posed?”’ And from ‘‘Seven Men,”’ ‘‘a small 
and faded, but circulating, library’; ‘“‘his 
very age was moderate: a putative thirty- 
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HENRIK IBSEN GIVES AN AUDIENCE TO WILLIAM ARCHER 


We suspect that Max Beerbohm was poking fun at the Ibsen cult when he represented the Norwegian dramatist 
receiving the obeisance of his English translator, William Archer. 
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six, not more (‘not less,’ I would have said 
in those days)’’; ‘‘Head or tail was just 
what I hadn’t made of that slim green 
volume”; ‘‘a soft black hat of clerical kind 
but of Bohemian intention.”’ 

One of the objects of Beerbohm’s closest 
study is clothes, and an essay on ‘‘Dandies 
and Dandies’’ tells us that he has been con- 
vinced for years that in a perfect dandy the 
affinity between the wearer and his clothes 
must reach a point where ‘‘the costume it- 
self, planned with the finest sensibility, 
would change with the emotional changes 
of its wearer, automatically.” He illus- 
trates the point with a story of how he 
went into a club a member of which, Lord 





KIPLING ON A SPREE 


Max Beerbohm calls this drawing: “‘Rudyard Kipling Takes a 
Bloomin’ Day Aht, on the Blasted 'Eath, along with Britannia, 


‘is Gurl.” 


aacnaiinmmmaeeeianmed — . . penne saroemene — 





X, had been betting heavily on the day’s 
horse-racing: 


“His lordship was there, fingering feverishly 
the sinuous riband of the tape-machine. I sat 
at a little distance, watching him. Two re- 
sults straggled forth within an hour, and, at 
the second of these, I saw with wonder Lord 
X’s linen actually flush for a moment, and 
then turn deadly pale. I looked again and 
saw that his beots had lost their lustre. Draw- 
ing nearer I found that grey hairs had begun to 
show themselves in his raven coat. It was 
very painful and yet, to me, very gratifying. 
In the cloak-room, when I went for my own 
hat and cane, there was the hat with the broad 
brim (Lord X’s) and (lo!) over its iron-blue 
surface little furrows had been plowed by 

Despair.” 


The climax of ‘The Happy 
Hypocrite”’ is reached when Lord 
George Hell, a dreadfully naughty 
man, is rejected by the little 
dancer, Jenny Mere, and thinks 
very seriously of drowning him- 
self: 


“There was no one in the garden 
to prevent him, and in the morning 
they would find him floating there, 
one of the noblest of love’s victims. 
The garden would be closed in the 
evening. There would be no per- 
formance in the little theater. It 
might be that Jenny Mere would 
mourn him. ‘Life is a_ prison, 
without bars,’ he murmured, as he 
walked away.” 


Mr. Beerbohm has not tried, 
heavily, to make the world better; 
“he has succeeded,” Bohun Lynch 
asserts, ‘‘in making a small part 
of it happier.’”” His hand is 
always light; in writing he has 
a soft, stroking touch, as sure 
and inevitable as, in drawing, his 
own “‘line.”’ 

Of Beau Brummell he once 
wrote: 


“But it is as an artist, and for his 
supremacy in theart of costume. . . 
and for that superb taste and subtle 
simplicity of mode . . . that I do 
most deeply revere him.” 


Bohun Lynch would like to 
eliminate the quotation marks 
and suppress the Brummell. 
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THE VASTNESS OF EUROPE’S DEBT 395 


FORESEES EUROPE AS AN 
AMERICAN COLONY 


ECLARING that “political mud- 
D dling’’ and the “wrong-headedness 

of British labor leaders” are tending 
to reduce Great Britain to the condition of 
an American protectorate, a serious-minded 
writer in The Fortnightly Review (london), 
discussing the economic predominance of 
the United States, makes the even more 
startling statement that ‘it is not incon- 
ceivable that through the purchase of 
European undertakings by Americans Eu- 
rope may become a dependency, if not a 
colony, of the United States.” As the 
writer points out, the distracted States of 
Europe are sinking more and more deeply 
into debt to this country. The financial 
fetters which America has fastened upon 
the Old World ‘‘are becoming heavier and 
heavier,’ and insofar as ‘‘the Americans 
show no signs of abandoning their rigid 
policy of protection in striving to exclude 
from their country those European exports 
with which alone the war-weary nations 
can repay the United States, we must seri- 
ously reckon with the patriotic ambition of 
American industrial leaders and bankers to 
wrest from Great Britain its pre-eminence 
in shipbuilding, shipping and banking—a 
movement which threatens to make Great 
Britain an economic power of the second 
rank.” 

England, it is admitted, is in a far more 
favorable position than the Continental 
States. Its independence, however, is 
threatened because the natural resources 
of Great Britain and the Empire are in- 
sufficiently exploited. Reminding his read- 
ers that the United States has twice as 
many white citizens as the United King- 
dom, the writer, under the name Politicus, 
emphasizes that if production per worker 
was equally great in the two countries the 
American economic superiority would be 
serious enough. But ‘‘owing to the use of 
more powerful and more perfect machinery 
and the non-restriction of output in 
America, its production per worker is 
approximately three times greater.” In 
other words, with twice as many work- 
ing inhabitants, the United States pro- 


duces approximately six times as much 
goods. 

The war having reversed the réles of 
Europe and America as creditor and debtor, 
in future we will not have to “‘pay an oner- 
ous tribute to Europe, but Europe will have 
to work for America and will have to send 
a very heavy yearly tribute to the Repub- 
lic.” According to a recent issue of the 
Review of Economic Statistics, issued by 
Harvard University, the corporation loans 
placed in this country and now outstand- 
ing are as follows: 





United Kinedom.............. $5,049,633,000 
PN coe ss aes ie ere er 3,392,974,777 
ee eee ee 1,621,338,986 
Canada and Newfoundland.... 464,499,492 
SN i 56 eis oe cel eae 368,445,000 
eae Sink a 285,229,750 
ME ss Scan sdelseiaeel 621,503,811 

Total $11,803,624,816 


Public loans made by this country during 
the war aggregate twelve billions, to which 
must be added the loans and credits in- 
curred by foreign to American business 
men amounting to three billions, making 
the European debt to us some $15,000,- 
000,000 at the normal rate of exchange, 
while the United States owes a trifling 
sum to Europe. How vastly, in the eyes 
of The Fortnightly Review economist, the 
war has enriched this country may be 
gauged by the fact that American bank 
deposits have risen from $17,475,764,134 
in 1913 to $27,931,843,777 in 1918. What 
particularly agitates this English writer is 
that during the years 1914-1920 the excess 
of American exports over imports came in 
round figures to $17,000,000,000, with no 
equivalent set-off in money lent or services 
rendered by Europe. Apparently: 


“The gigantic growth of the American ex- 
port trade is not merely transitory. It is not 
merely a mushroom growth due to the war, as 
has frequently been asserted, but seems likely 
to be permanent. The assumption that Amer- 
ica is likely to become a more and more power- 
ful competitor in the world trade in manu- 
factured goods is greatly strengthened if we 
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look at the export figures of certain American 
non-war goods, in the production and sale of 
which the United States experience the keenest 
and the most effective competition of other 
nations. In selling their cotton goods abroad, 
the Americans have to meet the keen compe- 
tition of England and Japan, and in exporting 
silk manufactures the Americans have to com- 
pete with the powerful silk industries of France, 
Italy, and Japan. In the cotton and silk in- 
dustries the record stands as follows: 


Exports of Cotton Exports of Silk 


Manufactures. Manufactures. 
1909 $31,878,566 $847,894 
1910 33,397,097 1,097,593 
1911 40,851,918 1,538,543 
1912 50,769,511 1,992,765 
1913 53,743,977 2,390,858 
1914 51,467,233 2,307,605 
1915 71,973,497 2,745,396 
1916 112,953,235 5,204,813 
1917 136,299,842 7,202,639 
1918 169,378,223 12,140,750 


These figures are characterized as re- 
markable because the cotton and silk in- 
dustries of the United States did not re- 
ceive a direct stimulus owing to the war, as 
did the metal and chemical industries. 
Analytical examination of our trade statis- 
tics convinces Politicus that the United 
States is becoming a more and more dan- 
gerous competitor to Great Britain in the 
markets of the world. The United States 
is exporting, both absolutely and rela- 
tively, a steadily increasing quantity of 


manufactured goods. This country is 
becoming more and more an exporter of 
highly finished industrial productions, while 
its exports of food and of raw materials are 
relatively declining. In the eighties and 
nineties of last century less than fifteen per 
cent of America’s exports consisted of fully 
manufactured goods. That proportion 
grew steadily and continually, and during 
the years preceding the war it averaged 
thirty per cent. During the war years 
fully manufactured goods formed almost 
fifty per cent of American exports. That 
progress is highly significant—and to all 
appearances the United States will not only 
be able to retain a very large portion of the 
markets which it has conquered of late, 
but promises to continue its triumphant 
progress as an exporter of manufactured 
goods. . . . The Americans ‘“‘may become 
not only the world’s manufacturers but 
the world’s merchants, shippers and bank- 
ers as well.” ; 

Taking a long look ahead, the writer 
concludes that, so far as England is con- 
cerned, exactly as the capital of the Phe- 
nician Empire was moved from Asia Minor 
to Carthage, the capital of the British 
Empire may be moved from London to 
Montreal or elsewhere. Compared with the 
United States, he fears, Great Britain may 
become another Belgium. Competition 
between England, with its narrow area and 
limited resources, and the United States 
is admitted to be hopeless. 





HOW CAN THE MIDDLEMAN BE 
ELIMINATED? 


O other subject or question in the 
domain of business strikes the 
average man or woman so straight 

between the eyes as the spread in price be- 
iween producer and consumer. People are 
- sick and tired of high prices and want to 
know why so many seeming parasites must 
levy a toll of profits on the long road from 
producer to consumer, depressing prices to 
the one and raising them to the other. For 
dramatic force of contrast there is nothing 
to equal the difference between, let us say, 
what a farmer gets for wheat and what a 


diner pays for bread in a fashionable res- 
taurant. Senator Capper, of Kansas, has 
complained that by the time the four and a 
half bushels of Kansas wheat, for which the 
farmer receives $8.37, the miller $12.70 and 
the baker $58.70, gets to him on a Washing- 
ton hotel table in thin slices of bread the 
cost has grown to $587. What is the 
remedy? 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
issues a statement entitled ‘‘What Happens 
In the Dark,’’ accompanied by three strik- 
ing pictures. The first shows a middleman 
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CUTTING-OUT THE MIDDLEMAN? 


paying a dollar to a dissatisfied-looking 
farmer for a bushel of potatoes; the secend 
a black square representing total darkness, 
and the third a consumer handing over 
three dollars to a retailer for the same 
potatoes. The statement says: 


“High prices paid by the consumer for 
vegetables, for meats, for fruits, for garments of 
cotton or wool are disproportionate to the 
amounts received by the producer on the 
farm. Between the time the farmer sells his 
produce and the time the city consumer buys it 
from grocer, butcher or huckster someone, 
somewhere, adds a charge enormously above 
the original selling price. The city consumer, 
knowing little of the intricate system by which 
food journeys from farm to table, shrieks that 
the farmer is a profiteer, and the farmer has 
been powerless to refute that accusation. 
Meantime the middlemen—the speculators, 
the wholesalers, the jobbers, the retailers— 
working in the dark, are permitted to continue 
the disproportionate charges at the expense of 
both farmer and consumer.” 


However, as Albert W. Atwood points 
out, in the Saturday Evening Post, it is a 
fallacy to suppose that the mere elimination 
of the middleman will make prices high to 
the producer and low to the consumer, 
without the necessity of building up slowly 
and with care a better system of distribu- 
tion. It is as necessary that products 
should be where we want them when we 
want them as that they should exist at all. 
The popular idea that the farmer is more 
truly a producer than the manufacturer, 
and the manufacturer more so than the 
merchant or middleman does not bear the 
close inspection of this writer, who is sur- 
prized that ‘“‘most people who denounce 
middlemen indiscriminately do not include 
the retailer, probably because his services 
are more obvious to the eye.’’ But ‘‘tho 
the cheap pastime of damning the midddle- 
man becomes rather dangerous when 
carried to its logical conclusion of doing 
away with retailers,’’ yet many projects for 
eliminating middlemen do contémplate 
short-circuiting around the retailer. Take 
the bureau of markets system. We are re- 
minded that the clerks and statisticians in 
a state bureau of markets have to be sup- 
ported by the taxpayers, just as clerks and 
other employees of commission merchants 
have to be supported by the public. 


7 * 


“There is no fallacy,” says Atwood, 
“greater than that of exposing the cost of 
the present system of distribution which 
everybody knows and therefore can see, 
and at the same time concealing or saying 
nothing about the costs of a totally different 
system, such as state socialism or complete 
cooperation.” Constructively, we read 
that the newest and perhaps most promis- 
ing development is the commodity associa- 
tion, which means an organization of 
farmers, such as tomato-growers or the 
growers of any other particular product, 
formed for the purpose of direct marketing. 
This movement is gaining force rapidly, and 
through its means the farmer may be able 
in time to cut out the commission broker 
and go direct to the retailer. Finally, there 
are the cooperative organizations of con- 
sumers. With the rapid spread of coopera- 
tive buying among labor unions and the 
actual establishment of factories and even 
banks by the railroad brotherhoods, there 


is every reason to expect a _ growing 
threat to the middleman from this 
quarter. 


In a report of the second industrial con- 
ference, called by Woodrow Wilson and 
actively headed by Herbert Hoover, we 
read that ‘‘the present distribution of food 
is inherently and necessarily upon a specu- 
lative basis, because each agency that 
handles the product is speculating upon its 
ability to find supplies on the one hand and 
customers on the other. The conference 
believes that cooperation among consumers 
in the purchase of their supplies and among 
producers in the marketing of their prod- 
ucts will tend to stabilize both demand 
and supply, and offer legitimate opportu- 
nity for reduction in the margin between 
producer and consumer.” 

Despite the fact that something like two 
or three times as many cooperative market- 
ing associations have failed as have suc- 
ceeded, the remedy that promises best re- 
sults to the Saturday Evening Post investiga- 
tor involves the grading, branding and 
selling of all farm products, for instance, 
through a commodity organization such as 
Alva Agee, a farmer and head of the New 
Jersey Department of Agriculture, declares 
can function ‘‘without an army of men to 
pass the product along to the final con- 
sumer.”” He adds: 
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“Collective action compels grading, and 
leads to branding and brings together under 
one control such an enormous volume of a 
farm product that the central office can afford 
to be thoroly informed regarding the require- 
ments of every community of consumers. It 
renders unnecessary the shipment of an enor- 
mous mass of the product to some center of 
distribution for reshipment out to the con- 
suming towns and cities. It wipes out at a 
single stroke an enormous waste in distribution 
due to the activities of men whose work we 
now make necessary by our crude marketing 
methods, the consumer paying a far smaller 
charge for freight transfers and all the neces- 
sary expense of redistribution, and through 
this progress which we would be making in 
scientific marketing he would gain some of the 
profit that he now enjoys as a result of stand- 
ardization of all his other supplies. 

“Such collective action in selling auto- 
matically wipes out an immense amount of 
underbidding by producers and their local 
representatives to secure orders from distant 


markets, and thus permits as high a degree of 
stabilization of prices as is consistent with 
actual demand and supply. ... The ability 
to stabilize prices, and to obtain all that is fair 
under the working of true economic law re- 
garding supply and demand, does not give to 
the producer any advantage greater than is 
possessed by a great steel company or any other 
manufacturing interest that puts a great body 
of product upon the market and directs it to 
the consumer skillfully and economically.” 


Altho the evils of the individual, in- 
harmonious marketing of several million 
isolated producers are obvious, the exten- 
sion of this commodity organization plan 
raises the monopoly bugaboo. If, the 
Post writer is apprehensive, cooperative 
effort on the part of the producer to redress 
real grievances ‘“‘makes so much money for 
him that his class consciousness is developed 
to a point where any wild scheme seems prac- 
ticable, it will be anevil day for the country."’ 





DISTILLING STRAW TO MAKE GAS 
AND GASOLINE 


ISTILLING straw to make gas for 
D lighting and other purposes is the 

newest contribution of science to 
indusiry. If dry straw is_ sufficiently 
heated in a closed container or retort, gas is 
given off which may be used in much the 
same way as coal gas. The by-products 
consist of tar, ammonia and carbon char or 
residue. The process is also applicable to 
such industries as face the problem of 
economically disposing of waste fibrous or 
cellulose material. Harry E. Roethe, of 
the Bureau of Chemistry, Department of 
Agriculture, tells us, in Power, that the dry 
distillation of straw is typical of utilization 
in this manner of many waste vegetable 
products such as corn straw, corn cobs, 
cane trash and sawdust. 

A gas-producing plant has been estab- 
lished on the Government farms at Arling- 
ton, Virginia, to be operated as a unit in 
testing the production of gas from various 
straws and cellulose materials. The unit 


as installed by the Bureau of Chemistry 
consists of: 

1. Accylindrical, sheet-steel retort eight 
feet long and three feet in diameter, incased 


in brick and resting on its horizontal axis 
above a firebox. In cross-section the 
retort is doughnut-shaped, permitting the 
passage of flue gases around the retort and 
back through the center. 

2. A cylindrical, sheet-steel scrubber 
seven feet high and two feet in diamater, 
placed in a vertical position, and partly 
filled with water. The scrubber is equipped 
with several screens for supporting trays of 
coke to give greater scrubbing surface. 

3. Asteel, water-chamber gasometer of 
the ordinary type, having a capacity of 
approximately one hundred cubic feet, for 
storing the gas produced. 

The volumetric capacity of the retort is a 
little over fifty cubic feet, accommodating 
about two hundred pounds of unbaled 
straw. A charge of this kind can be car- 
bonized. in thirty to forty-five minutes. 
The unbaled straw is fed into the retort 
through two oval epenings at the front end, 
after which the cover plates, equipped with 
gaskets, are tightly clamped in place. 
Heat is applied to the retort from beneath 
by the burning of straw or wood in the fire- 
box. Gas begins to come off when a 
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temperature of about 200 degrees cen- 
trifugal, or 392 degrees Fahrenheit, is 
reached, with a maximum production be- 
tween temperatures of 500 and 600 degrees 
centigrade. The gas generated is con- 
ducted through a six-inch pipe connected at 
the side of one of the front charging doors, 
to what is called the scrubber, where it is 
cleaned by passing upward through water 
and coke. It then enters the gasometer 
for storage. 

Based on the results of Canadian experi- 
ments, we are told, one ton of sun-dried 
wheat straw produces approximately 10,000 
cubic feet of purified gas, 600 to 650 pounds 
of carbon residue, which may be readily 
powdered to a very fine consistency, and 
about 10 gallons of tarry liquid. The gas 
has a calorific value of about 400 B.t.u. 
(British thermal unit) per cubic foot, burns 
with a blue flame and has a slight odor. 
The combustible constituents of the gas are 
carbon monoxide, methane and hydrogen. 
A ton of straw is equivalent to 32 gallons of 
gasoline. 

It is of interest to note that on the 
Government farms a special study is being 
made of the utilization of this gas for 
heating, lighting and power purposes on 
the farm. Miscellaneous equipment, con- 
sisting of Welsbach-mantle lamps, a gas 
hotplate and reflector stove, and a one 
and a half horsepower stationary gasoline 
engine, is successfully operating on the 


gas produced from the sundry materials. 
Efforts are under way to construct the most 
simple, inexpensive and effective equip- 
ment possible, with a study of its adapta- 
tion to the farm. In this connection ref- 
erence is made especially to the size and 
shape of the retort, the different methods 
for storing the gas produced, and charging 
of the retort yith baled and unbaled straw. 
Many economic studies will be made, 
among which might be mentioned the cost 
of producing gas, time and labor required, 
quantity of raw material necessary and the 
utilization of the by-products in the most 
effective manner. Determinations must be 
made as to whether the equipment will be 
more practical and satisfactory in the 
various sections of the country as a unit for 
the individual farm or as a community 
plant for a number of farms. 

Whether straw gas can be used for 
driving automobiles is yet to be determined; 
but tests have shown that this gas is very 
satisfactory for operating stationary in- 
ternal-combustion engines. Furthermore, 
automobiles have been equipped with 
flexible bags containing about three hun- 
dred cubic feet of straw gas, a quantity 
sufficient to run a car fifteen miles. Prog- 
ress in this direction is said to depend upon 
greater success in compressing or con- 
densing the gas so as to carry off sufficient 
quantities for automotive vehicle pur- 


poses. 





OUR NAVAL BUILDING PROGRAM 
IS NO MENACE 


CLEAR light on the building pro- 

gram of the United States Navy, as 

furnished by Captain Thomas G. 
Frothingham, author of ‘‘A Guide to the 
Military History of the World War,” 
should help dispel the impression given by 
such British critics as Archibald Hurd, of 
the London Fortnightly Review, that we 
have suddenly changed to a policy of 
naval expansion and the expressed fear 
that this is ‘‘a menace to the peace of the 
world and especially the peace of the 
English-speaking peoples.’’ Captain Fro- 
thingham stresses the fact that our much- 


discussed building program 1s nothing new, 
but was adopted in 1916, and that the 
recent recommendations of the General 
Board and of the Secretary of the Navy 
will have been carried out upon completion 
of this 1916 program in 1923-1924. _ Inci- 
dentally, these additional recommendations 
only include the construction of three 
battleships in three years. 

It should be understood, writes this 
naval historian, in the Boston Transcript, 
that all the battleships of the United 
States Navy represent a gradual increase in 
heavy batteries and a resultant increase in 
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A BATTLE CRUISER OF THE NEWEST TYPE IN SILHOUETTE 


In this class are the Lexington, Constellation, Saratoga, Ranger, Constitution and United States which are a part of 
our building program adopted in 1916 and which is causing some disquietude in Great Britain 


the size of the hull for the purpose of carry- 
ing these heavy batteries. It should also be 
noted that, altho extending over such 
period of years, they are very consistent in 
speed—and they are also heavily armored. 
This ‘sums up the reasons for the power 
of the fighting fleet of the United States 
Navy, which is only now being discovered 
abroad, but is not yet fully appreciated, 
especially in one very important element. 
For it must be realized that these consist- 
ent, all-big-gun heavily armored ships are 
not becoming obsolescent to a degree that 
corresponds with the accepted ratio of age 
to usefulness. If we can believe the naval 
lessons of the World War, our battleship 
construction has been astonishingly sound, 
and this has given its product a longer life 
of ‘usefulness. Consequently the United 
States Navy now possesses this main foun- 
dation of naval force.”’ 

It is, as he gogs on to say, the gun alone 
that wins results in action, and the United 


States Navy has never been turned aside 
from this central idea by prevailing fash- 
ions in naval construction. On the other 
hand, the British Navy has not adhered to 
this policy, which is given as a reason for 
the slipping back of Great Britain as a 
naval power. The British, in the words of 
Captain Frothingham, have fallen behind 
not only because their building program 
has been stopped but also because British 
naval construction of the last ten years had 
been increasingly influenced by the battle 
cruiser craze, and their recent construction 
has not resulted in a compensating strength- 
ening of the British fighting fleet. This 
last is the real reason for the comparatively 
great strength of the United States Navy 
which is just being understood in Great 
Britain. 

The four battle cruisers of the Hood class 
were designed to be of 36,200 tons, with 
light armor (Hood, Anson, Howe, Rodney). 
Only the Hood was completed with the 
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THE LANGLEY IS THE PIONEER AIRCRAFT CARRIER FOR THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


Length over all 542 feet, displacement 12,700 tons, speed 15 knots, armament four 5-inch guns, aircraft com- 
plement 12 single-seated pursuits, 12 two-seated fire controls, 4 torpedo planes and 6 seaplane torpedo planes 
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A BATTLE SHIP OF THE NEWEST TYPE IN SILHOUETTE 


In this class are the Indiana, South Dakota, Montana, North Carolina, Iowa and Massachusetts, each of which in 
fighting trim will weigh over 40,000 tenes and will carry twelve 16-inch 50-calibre guns, with a broadside 
of 24,000 pounds. 


addition of 5000 tons of armor. Con- 
sequently this design of the Hood resulted 
in a vast hull of 41,200 tons, yet only carry- 
ing eight 15-inch guns—at a cost of £6,- 
025,000. 

On the increase of the hull of a United 
States battleship (Jndiana class) to over 
40,000 tons, the ship carries twelve 16-inch 
50-calibre guns, with a broadside of 24,000 
pounds, in contrast to the Hood's eight 
15-inch 45-calibre guns, with a broadside of 
15,600 pounds. The earlier United States 
battleship New Mexico has a hull of more 
than 9000 tons less displacement, and yet 
the ship has a broadside of 16,800 pounds, 
which is 1200 pounds heavier than that 
carried on the vast hull of the Hood. It is 
no wonder that the other three ships of the 
Hood class were scrapped, altho a great 
deal of money had been spent upon them. 

As a result of this British policy of 
building battle cruisers and _ neglecting 
battleships, Great Britain’s fleet of battle- 


ships was not augmented at the time our 
navy was steadily gaining in this respect. 
This, concludes Captain Frothingham, tells 
the whole story of our naval progress and 
“it must be evident that there has never 
been a threat against any nation in our 
consistent policy of providing a naval de- 
fence.” 

A novel event on our naval program will 
be the launching this spring of the first 
aircraft carrier for the navy. It is a con- 
verted collier and has been named the 
Langley, in memory of Professor Langley, 
pioneer in mechanical flying. It will carry 
twelve single-seater pursuit planes capable 
of maintaining a speed of 100 knots for 
three hours; twelve two-seater fire control 
planes capable of cruising for four hours at 
an elevation of 10,000 feet and having a 
full speed of 100 knots; four torpedo planes 
capable of flying at 100 knots for two hours, 
and six seaplanes buiit as torpedo planes 
capable of 80 knots’ speed for four hours. 





ELECTRIC ROADS ARE SENDING 
SOS CALLS 


HE limit of their credit reached, the 

electric railways of the country have 

arrived at a point of stagnation. 
Many of them are in the hands of receivers. 
Most of them are leading a precarious exist- 
ence. From the viewpoint of invested 
capital the situation is of enormous mo- 
ment. Their net capitalization, urban and 
interurban, is almost $5,000,000,000, or 
one-fourth that of the steam railroads, and 
their revenues are in excess of $650,000,000 
a year, only $175,000,000 less than the 


passenger revenues of the steam railroads. 
Their tracks cover forty-five thousand 
miles. 

From the public point of view, the issue 
is no less vital, for the electric railways carry 
more than 14,500,000,000 passengers a 
yenr, about twelve times as many as the 
steam railways carry. And, as a writer, 
A. H. George, for the New York Times, 
reminds us, they touch the community 
more intimately and more constantly than 
the railroads do, being part of the visibl2 
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and indispensable routine of the working 
day. 

Aside from rising prices and jitney com- 
petition (which latter has cut into the 
street railway earnings in Southern Cali- 
fornia, for instance, at the rate of $500,000 
a year, in Eastern Massachusetts $2,000,- 
000 a year, in New Jersey alone, according 
to Public Service Corporation estimates, at 
the rate of $5,000,000 a year), other causes 
have been at work to impair the earning 
power of the street railways. In the first 
place, their properties have been grossly 
over-capitalized. Too often, as the result 
of mergers and reorganizations conducted 
by short-sighted bankers, they have been 
overburdened with fixed charges in the 
form of bonds and guaranteed rentals. 

As long as the nickel fare paid, these 
basic weaknesses were hidden, because the 
public accepted. the nickel fare from habit. 
But when higher fares were forced from the 
public, then the financial foundations of the 
companies were examined more critically 
and the disclosures alienated public feeling. 

Not only had the street railway com- 
panies, generally speaking, watered their 
securities; they had neglected to correct the 
evil later on, during the early days of their 
prosperity. They had failed to amortize 
excess capitalization. They had failed to 
amortize accrued depreciation. They had 
fought every effort, through administrative 
commission or otherwise, to place a fair 
valuation upon their property devoted to 
the public use. 

As the Times writer points out, this is the 
most remarkable aspect of the transporta- 
tion situation, and one that comes close 


home to the life of the ‘common people.” * 


For street railway transportation is inter- 
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woven with the fabric of living in modern 
cities. It is a very part of the public’s own 
daily existence. And yet, instead of team 
work between the companies and their 
patrons, there is indifference or enmity; 
instead of a united interest, there is a 
divided interest. But the public must bear 
its share of the blame for the unhappy state 
of the public relations of the street railway 
companies. The public has selfishly de- 
manded that it receive service, no matter 
what difficulties the companies might face, 
even when those difficulties were not of their 
own making. It has imposed upon the 
companies obligations it might better have 
assumed, and taxes it might better have 
remitted.” 

Such being the facts, the pressing prob- 
lem is how to face and improve the ugly 
situation. If, as this writer argues, the 
service is to be maintained, the companies 
must be permitted to earn net revenues that 
will attract a steady flow of new capital into 
the properties, and this must be at the rate, 
it is conservatively estimated, of from 
$300,000,000 to $400,000,000 a yenr. It is 
not a question of whether the street rail- 
ways shall be suffered to go out of business, 
but of taking measures to protect them in 
full performance of their legitimate func- 
tions—and to hold them to the task. 

Constructively, this writer concludes, 
two things need to be done: First, admin- 
istrative regulation must be carried on 
vigilantly and reasonably. Second, the 
street railway companies’ credit must be 
restored as quickly as may be. Eventually 
the securities of a public service corporation 
ought to be placed upon a footing so sound 
that they would sell in the market in com- 
petition with municipal bonds. 





A GREAT AND GROWING AMERI- 
CAN TRADE WITH GERMANY 


RADE of the United States with 
Germany during the past year aggre- 
gated nearly $400,000,000 against 
$533,000,000 in 1913, which was the banner 
year preceding the war. It does not follow, 
as a statement from ‘the National City 
Bank of New York points out, that the 


merchandize forming this 1920 trade repre- 
sents anything like the quantity of material 
represented by an equivalent sum prior to 
the war, for, even measured on the gold 
standard basis, the valuation per unit of 
quantity is now fully twice as much per 
pound or bushel or barrel as prior to the 
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WILDCAT MOVIE STOCK PROMOTERS 


war. It is a fact, nevertheless, that in 
stated value, in terms of American dollars, 
our 1920 trade with Germany was about 
three-quarters as large as in the record year 
before the war, tho in quantity it was but 
half as large. 

On the export side, foodstuffs constituted 
the principal item, manufacturing materials 
coming next, while on the import side the 
articles were chiefly manufactures. For the 
ten months for which details are available 
at this writing, the exports to Germany in- 
cluded $15,000,000 worth of wheat, $10,- 
000,000 worth of flour, $5,000,000 worth of 
fresh beef, $10,000,000 worth of bacon, 
$14,000,000 worth of lard, $4,000,000 worth 
of condensed milk, and a half million dollars 
worth each of home and oleo oil. The 
principal manufacturing materials sent to 
Germany during the ten months in ques- 
tion were $81,000,000 worth of raw cotton 
and $15,000,000 worth of copper. The 
articles imported from Germany were prin- 
cipally coal-tar dyes and colors, laces, em- 
broideries, chinaware, gloves, and ‘other 
articles of this class. 

Latest reports regarding the trade of 
Germany, both those of her own officials 
and those of other countries, suggest that 
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the United States is now supplying directly;, 
and indirectly about one-third of the mer- 
chandize entering Germany, most of it 
going direct, while a considerable quantity, 
of American origin, reaches her through 
other countries, notably Great Britain, 
Netherlands, and Belgium, which have 
always had the habit of passing on to Ger- 
many considerable quantities of merchan- 
dize which they imported from the United 
States. : 

Fragmentary figures of German trade, 
both those of her own official records and 
those of the adjacent countries, suggest that 
her total foreign trade in 1920 will approxi- 
mate $1,500,000,000, gold value, as against 
about $5,000,000,000 in 1913. Her present 
trade is apparently about equally divided 
between imports and exports, tho prior to 
the war her imports exceeded her exports. 
As nearly as can be determined her foreign 
trade in 1920 included: with the United 
States, $400,000,000; with Great Britain, 
£70,000,000; with France, about 2% 
billion francs; with Belgium, about a half 
billion francs; also very considerable 
quantities with other adjacent countries, 
neutral during the war. No trade figures 
are available of her trade with Russia. 





FAKE MOTION PICTURE STOCK 
PROMOTERS REAP A HARVEST 


ETWEEN $25,000,000 and $50,000,- 

000 of stock in wildcat moving picture 

companies has been purchased by the 
people of the United States during the past 
twelvemonth, according to the vigilance 
committee of the National Association of 
the Moving Picture Industry. The shares 
so purchased are worthless. Of seventy 
companies offering stock to the public which 
have been investigated by the vigilance 
committee, of which James R. Quirk, editor 
of the Photo Play Magazine, is chairman, 
only two or three had any assets or proved 
earning capacity at the time their shares 
were first offered ‘‘for investment.’’ The 
total capitalization of all the moving picture 
companies promoted during 1920 approx- 
imated $250,000,000. The seventy com- 
panies investigated had a total capitaliza- 
tion of about $130,000,000, 


Captain Jerome Simmonds, an assistant 
United States District Attorney, has asked 
CURRENT OPINION to warn the investing 
public against fraudulent motion picture 
companies. His office is daily in receipt of 
complaints from investors who say they 
have put money into such companies only 
to find that they have been swindled. The 
oil boom, he says, has been overdone by 
crooked promoters and the motion picture 
industry offers them the next biggest field 
for their talents. The popularity of the 
movies, the stories of the enormous salaries 
paid movie stars and the big earnings of the 
successful companies afford crooked stock 
promoters an opportunity which, unless 
nipped in the bud, will yield a richer harvest 
this year than last. 

They also, he emphasizes, have capital- 
ized the inherent ambition which so many 
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persons, particularly girls and young men, 
have to become Mary Pickfords and 
Douglas Fairbankses. One of the induce- 
ments to buy stock in prospective produc- 
ing companies is the promise to cast stock- 
holders in one of the first pictures to be 
produced. 

One company which was struggling with 
the production of a film play near New 
York last summer boomed the sale of its 
shares in this manner. Scores of movie con- 
tracts were given to purchasers of stock. 
When the company began filming, manicure 
girls, waitresses, stenographers, boot-blacks 
and representatives of a dozen other callings 
—all stockholders—stormed the studio and 
presented their contracts for engagements. 
Some of these prospective movie stars came 
from places hundreds of miles distant. Of 
course, none of them got engagements. 
When they arrived at the studio their 
attention was called to an inconspicuous 
clause in the contracts stating that they 
must be countersigned by the casting 
director. 


Few of thé wildcat movie companies, 
however, ever get so far as having a real 
studio. Most of them never get beyond the 
stage of a cheap, showy office, usually in a 
loft building with part of a loft staged with 
a couple of second-hand picture machines, 
calcium lights, a screen painted on a wall, 
and a few other movie props. 

The victims of the fake movie companies 
have been people who could least afford to 
lose money—little tradesmen and wage 
earners. One young woman, the sole sup- 
port of a widowed mother and invalid aunt, 
wrote the vigilance committee that she had 
invested her entire savings, about $3,000, 
in a company promoted by a former danc- 
ing instructor. He promised her, like others 
who invested with him, to star her on the 
screen. The company never got beyond 
the stock selling stage. 

The legitimate film producing companies, 
next to the victims of the crooked pro- 
moters, are the worst sufferers because of 
the ill repute the fake companies.cast on the 
whole industry. 








A STRIKING COMPARISON OF BRITISH 
AND AMERICAN RAILROADS 


and American railroads is made 

possible by a new system of railway- 
operating statistics recently authorized by 
act of Parliament and put in force in Great 
Britain. The figures have been gone over 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics in 
Washington and an abstract published in 
the Railway Age brings into sharp contrast 
the British and American railway systems 
in freight charges, size of car-loads, tons 
hauled per train and so on. 

The average train-load in Great Britain 
for the six months to June 20, 1920, was 150 
tons, while that for the United States for 
the six months to June 30 was 710 tons. 
Some experts say that operating and 
traffic, as well as geographic conditions in 
the United States and Great Britain, are so 
different that comparisons of train or car 
loading are not only useless but absolutely 
misleading. Yet a direct comparison, de- 
signed merely to set forth the differences in 


A interesting comparison of British 


detail, must have some value, especially 
when all other factors are taken into 
account. The average freight-train load 
tonnage in the United States for the de- 
cades since 1888 has been as follows, every 
decade showing a marked advance: 


BS tts eos sukida's akawaes 176 
ED citredaccua ccd amownen’ 226 
Sel erage 5 cx crtNsisiataue coaictorp aia aie 352 
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To speak of the American train-load of 
710 tons is to talk in terms of an average 
and, says the Railway Age, conveys no idea 
of the size of the heaviest freight trains in 
this country. It is not exceptional, for 
instance, for an American locometive to 
haul three or four thousand tons, and in the 
case of iron ore coming down from the 
mines at Duluth, engines have handled as 
much as 7,500 tons of gross load on one 
train. This may be said to represent the 
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THIS IS THE BIGGEST LOCOMOTIVE IN THE WORLD 


It has twenty-five drive wheels, six cylinders, weighs 416 tons and, on occasions, pushes a hundred loaded cars 
of the Erie Railroad over the mountains. 


maximum train-load in the United States, 
while in England the heaviest gross train- 
loads run up to 1,500 tons, and these are 
very exceptional. 

The average gross receipts per ton-mile 
in England for the month of January, 1920, 
was 2.328 cents, and was increased to 3 
cents in the month of June, 1920. The 
average receipts per ton-mile for Class I 
roads in the United States, which corre- 
spond to the British averages, exclusive of 
collection and delivery charges, was 0.972 
cent for the six months to June 30, 1920. 

Any comparison of freight charges in 
England with those in America would be 
misleading, we are told, unless distances are 
shown at the same time. The average 
length of haul for all freight in Great 
Britain for the six months ending June 20, 
1920, was fifty-seven miles, while that for 
general merchandize alone was ninety-one 
miles. The average haul for all freight in 
the United States for the six months ending 
June 30, 1920, approximated three hundred 
and sixteen miles. It is readily seen that 
England is at a disadvantage in having 
shorter hauling distances than those in the 
United States, inasmuch as heavy terminal 
costs are included as a fixed figure in long 
and short-distance traffic alike. 

British roads for the six months hauled a 
total of 10,364,679,852 tons one mile. 
Their freight-cars ran 2,388,281,135 miles, 
with an average of 34.68 cars per train, the 


proportion of loaded cars per train being 
70.8 per cent. In the United States, Class 
I roads for the six months ending June 30, 
1920, hauled 207,281,000,000 tons one 
mile, with a car performance of 10,305,- 
601,000 car-miles. The average number of 
cars per train was thirty-six, which is 
practically the same as in England. In 
England, for the six months, the average 
number of miles per car per day was 10.63 
miles. In the United States the number of 
miles per car per day was twenty-three, 
each car carrying an average load of twenty 
tons. British cars have an average load of 
six tons. 
If the average haul of the British rail- 
ways had been in effect in the United 
States during six months of last year, 
American freight would have been inter- 
changed five times as often as it was and if 
our railways had carried their freight at the 
rate per mile charged by British roads, they 
would have earned $3,600,000,000 more. 


Belgium is planning to electrify all its rail- 
roads. 

Without wasps fig trees would not produce 
fruit. 

Toledo, Ohio, has a union depot for motor 
trucks. 

An acre will produce about 6,000 pounds of 
indigo. 

The shell of a cocoanut makes a superior 
charcoal, 
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WHY WE CANNOT TRADE WITH 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


to any recognition by the United 

States of the Soviet Government in 
Russia, the National Civic Federation, in a 
statement of warning to the powers at 
Washington, declares that the Soviet 
régime, by disguising its drive for political 
recognition in the form of trade relations 
and by extending to foreign business men 
alluring promises of profits, is attempting 
to obtain fraudulently the right to continue 
its methods of terrorism and oppression as 
applied to Russia en masse. 

The only thing the Bolsheviki are said to 
need to realize upon and legalize the 
plunder of vast properties under confisca- 
tion—factories, mines, oil wells and securi- 
ties—is recognition. Soviet agents in this 
drive are “enthusiastically supported by 
avowed communists, alien or radical labor 
groups and so-called liberals who urge all 
sorts of considerations and advantages in 
support of recognition. Even reestablish- 
ment of permanent peace in Europe as well 
as prosperity and industrial reconstruction 
in the United States are solemnly an- 
nounced as depending solely upon this im- 
pudent demand.” 

As a matter of fact, trade relations were 
resumed many months ago through the 
Baltic Provinces. The volume of actual 
trade had been small not because of trade 
restrictions but because of the ‘‘Soviet’s 
dishonesty and inability to pay. All who 
have attempted dealings with them have 
found their proposals largely bluff and fre- 
quently conditioned upon outrageous fraud 
and graft. They shipped gold to Sweden in 
payment for goods and it was found to be 
debased 18 per cent. The Italians sent 
manufactured goods to Odessa, and in ex- 
change received several thousand tons of 
grain, which was found to be largely 
spoiled and intermixed with stones and 
refuse. Most illuminating was the experi- 


1. geen forth an array of objections 


ence of the large German manufacturers of 
the German East-European Association, 
who reported in their annual meeting that 
all efforts to deal with the Soviet repre- 
sentatives had failed because their proposals 
were always found to be pretense and their 


ultimate purpose to secure funds for propa- 
ganda.” 

A survey of the Soviet trade situation 
shows, first, that if they attempt to pay in 
gold, regardless of whether it is the former 
Russian gold reserve, the Rumanian gold 
deposited, in Moscow for safekeeping or 
gold looted from private individuals and 
institutions, no foreign company is safe in 
accepting it. The Soviet government has 
assumed a monopoly of foreign trade and, 
therefore, any gold or securities shipped out 
by it are liable to attachment on the part 
of those who have claims against Russia for 
obligations or for losses due to confiscations 
and expropriations. 

That trade relations were resumed with 
Soviet Russia as soon as the Baltic ports 
became available is shown by. this state- 
ment in the official Soviet organ, Economic 
Life, last July: 


“It is necessary to emphasize that the unusu- 
ally rapid progress of our negotiations (with 
Breat Britain), particularly England’s agree- 
ment to reestablish trade relations, was facili- 
tated by the circumstances that it was merely 
a matter of. sanctioning an already accom- 
plished fact. During this whole time (after 
peace with Esthonia in April), all sorts of goods 
have been- brought into Soviet Russia in an 
unceasing stream, beginning with agricultural 
machinery and other things necessary for the 
reconstruction of our disorganized economic 
life, and ending with the goods of the widest 
consumption.” 


During this period the Soviet régime was 
able to purchase all the goods it could pay 
for, according to an item from the same 
source, stating that ‘‘the influx of offers is 
so great that most of them have to be re- 
fused. Some of the articles we need have 
already been purchased in quantities cor- 
responding to the whole plan for 1920.” 
It is plain to the National Civic Federation 
that the basis for Soviet Russia’s foreign 
trade is very small and that the Soviet 
régime has no credit to finance imports 
because it has destroyed Russia’s former 
credit by its own actions. Its fund of valu- 
ables and gold to pay for imports in cash, 
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even including all the loot, is comparatively 
small and, moreover, is used largely for 
propaganda purposes. It has almost 
nothing to export: during the period of its 
foreign trade from the middle of April to 
the end of June, the imports through the 
port of Reval were 1,434 carloads of all 
kinds of articles, seed, machinery, medi- 
cines, etc., while the exports during the 
same period were 141 carloads of flax. The 
only thing that remains for the Soviets to 
offer in exchange for our goods is the 
granting to foreign business men of rights 
and privileges of which the Russian business 
men have been robbed. But the value of 
concessions depends upon the possibility of 
working them, which in turn depends upon 
the general internal economic and political 
conditions of Russia.”” And ‘decreasing 


production shows that continued freedom 
to trade with other countries will be of no 
help to Russia economically and will furnish 
other countries neither markets nor food nor 
raw materials until there is freedom of trade 
and industry in Russia herself.” 

It is further pointed out that the cam- 
paign to line up American labor in sym- 
pathy with Bolshevism is supported by the 
amazing statement that trade with Russia 
would insure.continued American prosper- 
ity and put an end to unemployment. 
Piffle! exclaims the National Civic Federa- 
tion. Half the countries of the world are 
already clamoring for American goods and 
their credit deficiencies alone prevent an 
enormous trade, whereas the credit and 
finances of Soviet Russia are far worse than 
those of any other country. 





WAR TO THE LAST BURROW IS 
DECLARED AGAINST RODENTS 


RAIRIE dogs and ground squirrels 
may seem to be innocent, inoffensive 
creatures, but actually they are very 
undesirable citizens. Of all the mischiev- 
ous rodents which affect cultivated crops 
and range grasses west of the Mississippi 
River, these two families are the most 
widespread and the most destructive, says 
the Department of Agriculture. Previous 
to 1917 these rodents, aided by jack rab- 
bits, pocket gophers, and field mice, de- 
stroyed crops and forage to the tune of 
$300,000,000 a year in the United States. 
In 1917 Uncle Sam declared war on the 
villages of Dogtown and Squirrelville, and 
has carried it out on a large scale since that 
year. The Bureau of Biological Survey, 
cooperating with the State governments, 
the extension services, and the ranchmen, 
has cleaned up large areas of country 
formerly infested with these animals. In 
the last year it is estimated that the ex- 
termination of rodents has saved the 
ranchmen and farmers about $10,000,000. 
In Cochise County, Arizona, the Bureau 
demonstrated effective procedure to a 
rancher who cleared a tract of 30,700 acres. 
Neighboring ranchers wereso impressed that 
all the infested areas in Cochise and Graham 


Counties will soon be ‘clear of the destruc- 
tive animals. 

During the year, in all the States affected, 
19,117,737 acres of land was given poison 
treatment under the direction of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and 15,172,709 
acres were treated with the follow-up 
process, which makes extermination even 
more certain. Normally, the first poison- 
ing kills from 85 to 98 per cent of the ro- 
dents; the follow-up is regulated to exter- 
minate the survivors. In carrying out the 
work 1,610 tons of poisoned grain were dis- 
tributed. 

The reports show clearly that the rodents 
can not resist organized efforts to drive 
them out, but they also show that neglect 
on the part of the farmers and ranchmen 
may encourage a second invasion. In Kan- 
sas, after years of effort, the extermina- 
tion of prairie dogs was accomplished with 
the exception of a few scattering towns. 
Through neglect by the landowners the 
rodents are again spreading their colonies 
into areas from which they have once been 
driven. Effort is now being concentrated 
upon these remaining small towns to com- 
plete eradication and thus prevent rein- 
festation of the State. 








HE fact that such a large quantity of 

verse is being written and is finding 

publication nowadays is attributed 
by William McFee, critic and novelist, to 
the widely prevalent conception, or rather 
mis-conception, that poetry can be taught. 
Mr. McFee questions whether any one can 
be taught even to appreciate and love 
poetry, much less write it, and he is inclined 
to wish that the paths of poets were strewn 
with more rocks and even fewer roses. In 
England, as he records in the New York 
Evening Post Literary Review, the attitude 
of the public toward poetry is simply good- 
humored tolerance. ‘‘Every genuine Eng- 
lishman shrinks from being called a poet, 
for the word cuts like a lash. This may 
seem a boorish and stupid way of treating 
the matter. In reality it is a very safe and 
good way of keeping poets in their place. 
It is the sound instinct of the race at work. 
You are a poet, hey? Well, you’ve got to 
fight me and make me believe it, that’s all. 

And there is something very anti- 
septic, so to speak, in this sour resistance to 
accepting poetry as the be-all and end-all 
of a man’s value in the world. It guarantees 
that if a man achieves success in poetry he 
shall have earned it.”’ 

Coming to the question of whether 
poetry can be taught, and donning the 
robes of prophecy, this writer cheerfully 
assures us that the craze for writing 
“‘poems”’ which aim at the technical per- 
fection of the honking of an automobile 
horn and the poetical sequence of an inter- 
rupted telephone conversation will pass. 
He believes it will pass all the more quickly 
if it is understood that poetry cannot be 
taught. Coincidentally, the same belief is 
expressed by John Erskine in his book, 
“The Kinds of Poetry’”’ (Duffield). Pro- 
fessor Erskine, discussing the limitations of 
criticism and pedagogy, reaches this con- 
clusion: 





‘‘We may in a sense teach literature, but 
not poetry, we fear. We may lecture on the 
contributing circumstances of literary pro- 
duction, on the language, on the lives of the 
authors; but for poetry, we fear, for the 
spark from heaven, the student, like the 
scholar gypsy, must wait, and we half be- 
lieve with the scholar gypsy that he had 
better wait outside our class.” 

Meanwhile new poets continue to arrive 
and the latest ‘‘fire-bringer’’ to come to our 
notice is Hildegarde Flanner, who was 
awarded the Emily Chamberlain Cook 
prize at the University of California last 
year for a group of four poems entitled 
“Young Girl.’”’” The judges were Edgar 
Lee Masters, Professor Harold L. Bruce and 
Professor Paul Shorey. Following are the 
second and third poems in the ‘‘Young Girl” 
group, printed for private distribution by 
H. S. Crocker (San Francisco), and made 
up of transcriptions of moods and visions 
each symbolized with the name of a flower. 
Few makers of contemporary verse have 
attained such perfection of concentrated 
expression in which temper and vision com- 
bine with such clarity and balance as this 
poet, aged twenty, has in these cadences: 


NASTURTIUM 
By HILDEGARDE FLANNER 


SHALL hide my discretion 
In your willing brightness 
And give you a snail to hold, 
And say, 
“Catch me if you can, 
I am going to China.” 


DIANTHUS 


By HILDEGARDE FLANNER 


"THEY say that my grandmother often picked 
you 

And placed your quaint perfume 

At her tight girdle. 
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My grandmother 
Did Vergil into French 
And then had seven children. 


. . . . I shall not pick you, 
Dianthus, 


Space does not admit of our quoting one 
entire poem with its coronated dream, but 
here are the first and last stanzas of 


DISCOVERY 
By HILDEGARDE FLANNER 


UNTIL my lamp and I 

Stood close together by the glass, 
I had not even noticed 
I was a comely lass, 

* + * * 

I went to bed without my soul, 
And I had no mind to care, 
For a joyful little sin 
Slept pillowed on my hair. 


I went to bed without my soul— 
What difference to me?— 

I had a joyful little sin 

For company. 


And that is what came of listening 
To aunts who always lied. 

They never told me that I was 
White armed and amber-eyed. 


The first of the following two big little 
uplift poems has appeared in Contemporary 
Verse, and the second in Poetry: 


COURAGE 
By WILLIAM ALEXANDER PERCY 


NTO a brown wood flew a brown bird 
In the winter time: 
The sky was dark with snow unfallen, 
The leaves were bent with rime. 


Once north he flew, once south he flew, 
He perched in a naked tree. 

He looked into the dreary dusk 
And whistled merrily. 


THE FEARLESS 
By Mortimer J. ADLER 
AS winter, fleeing, 
Leaves the shreds of its ermine 
To be crunched into murk, 


The fearless leave 
Their names. 
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To Poetry we are indebted for this lyric 
in which there is a quaint blending of truth, 
poetry and philosophy: 


FEEL OF BRAMBLES 
By HazeEL Rawson CADES 


SHE will bear him children with straight 
backs and sturdy limbs, 

Clear-eyed children with untroubled minds. 

Mine would have been brown things, ques- 
tioners— 

With little hoofs, I think; 

Lovers of wind and rain 

And twisted brambly paths over the hills. 

But he was afraid—afraid of the brown-hoofed 
ones; 

And more afraid that sometimes, 

As we grew old together, 

I would slip away from him to the hills; 

Where he—because of gout, or girth, or civic 
dignity— 

Could not come after. 


He need not have been troubled; 
Long before that I should have lost the feel of 
brambles. 


What a haunting and suggestive picture 
is evoked by the concluding lines of this 
bit“of free verse from Miss Ridge’s second 
volume, ‘“‘Sun-Up” (B. W. Huebsch): 


JAGUAR 
By Lora RIDGE 
NASAL intonations of light 


and clicking tongues * * * 
publicity of windows 
stoning me with pent-up cries 
smells of abattoirs * * * 
smells of long-dead meat. 


** * 


Some day-end— 

while the sand is yet cozy as a blanket 
off the warm body of a squaw, 

and the jaguars are out to kill * * * 
with a blue-black night coming on 
and a painted cloud, 

stalking the first star— 

I shall go alone into the silence 
the coiled silence * * * 

where a cry can run only a little way 
and waver and dwindle 

and be lost. 


* * * 


And there * * * 

where tiny antlers clinch and strain 
as life grapples in a million avid points. 
and threshing things 
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strike and die, 

letting their hate live on 

in the spreading purple of a wound * * * 
I too 

will make covert of a crevice in the night, 
and turn and watch * * * 

nose at the cleft’s edge. 


Some of the most delicate and genuine 
poetry of the day is finding original publica- 
tion in the New York Evening Post Literary 
Review, as for example: 


HUMOR 
By Laura BENET 


FAIRY dances 

In upland pastures, 
Picking tart crabapples, 
Swinging low; 
Twisted and green, 
Elfin-mouthed, lean, 
His feet may be chained 
They are never slow. 


He slyly peeps under 
Bushes of wonder, 
Hunts for thistles 

In hedgerow trees 

And straight thereafter 
Tickles to laughter 
Solemn asses 

On bended knees. 


Where his sharp wits go 
Occasions grow, 

The blind see meadows 
Of waving corn; 

Men mazed with talking 
Find lost hopes walking 
When he conjures roses 
Out of a thorn. 


Not the least quality of attraction in the 
steadily growing volume of Mr. Robinson's 
poetry is an occasional flash of sardonic 
humor derived from a New England ances- 
try. The first of these sonnets, from The 
Nation and The Outlook respectively, is an 
illustration in point: 


LOST ANCHORS 


By Epwin ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


LIKE a dry fish flung inland far from shore, 

There lived a sailor, warped and ocean- 
browned, 

Who told of an old vessel, harbor-drowned =~ 
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And out of mind a century before, 

Where divers, on descending to explore 

A legend that had. lived its way around 

The world of ships, in the dark hulk had found 

Anchors, which had been seized and seen no 
more. 


Improving a dry Jeisure to invest 

Their misadventure with a manifest 

Analogy that he may read who runs, 

The sailor made it old as ocean grass— 

Telling of much that once had come to pass 

With him, whose mother should have had no 
sons. 


MONADNOCK THROUGH THE TREES 
By Epwin ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


BEFORE there was in Egypt any sound 

Of those who reared a more prodigious 

means 

For the self-heavy sleep of kings and queens 
Than hitherto had mocked the most renowned, 
Unvisioned here and waiting to be found, 
Alone, amid remote and older scenes, 
You loomed above ancestral evergreens 
Before there were the first of us around. 


And when the last of us, if we know how, 

See farther from ourselves than we do now, 
Assured with other sight than heretofore 
That we have done our mortal best and worst,— 
Your calm will be the same as when the first 
Assyrians went howling south to war. 


A very real spirit of resignation informs 
these verses which the Pictorial Review is to 
be congratulated for publishing: 


I HAVE BEEN GLAD 
By Mary CaroLtyn DAVIES 


I HAVE been glad; and I have loved a man; 
And I have held a child against my face; 


. And that is all there is, since life began 


But this, for any woman of the race; 
For any woman living, and for me. 
No more gifts can there be. 


And I have felt my child’s low breathing cease, 
And laid him in the earth; and I have seen 
My man’s fierce hunger for me grow to peace; 
And watched the beauty vanish that had been 
In my own cheeks and eyes; there is no pain 
Past these, that one can gain. 


These gifts that hurt and blessed 
Were mine. Now I may rest. 
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Here is another poet who has been glad 
and who sings about it poignantly, but not 
too moodily, in Holland’s Magazine: 


THE LITTLE HOUSE 
By THEODOSIA GARRISON 
WHEN I forget the little house 
I lock and leave to-day, 


I shall forget what laughter is 
And what true lovers say. 


When I forget the little house 
That stands alone to-night, 

I shall forgef the warmth of home. 
Of hearth and candle-light. 


When I forget the little house 
Wherein my time must end, 

I shall forget what neighbors mean, 
The value of a friend. 


I shall forget the face of love, 
The sound of mirth and song, 

When I forget the little house 
Where I was glad so long. 


The new president of the Poetry Society 
of America is now traveling in the Orient 
from whence, we presume, he sent this 
quatrain to The Nation: 


THE WANDERER 
By WITTER BYNNER 
OMETIMES when people pity me 
I tell them with no rancor 
That for what it costs me to be free 
I might have bought an anchor. 


Such verses as these, from Munsey’s, 
remind us that love as well as life is tre- 
mendously real and to be taken in earnest, 
if not too early and often: 


IDENTITY 
By EpGAR DANIEL KRAMER 


I PLUNGED in the pools of your eyes; 
Helpless I swooned in their deeps; 
Helpless I tried to arise, 
As one who sleeps. 


As one who sleeps and awakes" 
I struggled, I fought to be free; 
But there in the deeps of your eyes 
You prisoned me. 


And now I am flesh of your flesh, 
Breath of your breath, of your soul; 
Our beings are one, and, in you, 
Only in you, am I whole! 


We will not attempt to answer this 
questionnaire which appears in Ainslee’s, 
and we are in doubt about the author being 
as careless of renown as the fifth verse 
naively implies: 


QUESTION NAIRE 
By WILLIAM GRIFFITH 


i WENT into the woods to make a song, 
Wherewith to buy 
My love a gown. 


So sang a poet and a lord of rhyme, 
Making the chimes of spring 
In autumn chime. 


I fled the woods and brought flower words 
along, 

Made of a sigh, 

Freshly to town. 


Fresh and wood-wild, they harbored some 
thing strange 

In every note, 

Something flower-shy. 


Singing of beauty, careless of renown, 
Veiled in a cloud, to fling 
Silver rain down! 


Hushed is the song. Was it lacking in range? 
Needed my throat 
More of the sky? 


Or was it a lack—a lack of the town? 
Who could be wrong, 
I, the town, or the song? 


We find in the Smart Set a first-rate son- 
net by a poet who confines himself almost 
exclusively to the sonnet form and with 
almost unvarying success: 


REDEMPTION 
By Davip MorTON 


Ts old gods wait where secret beauty stirs, 
By green, untempled altars of the Spring, 
If haply still there be some worshippers 
Whose hearts are sweet with long remember- 
ing. 
The cloven feet of Pan are on the hill, 
His reedy music’s sadder than sad rains, 
Since none will seek—pipe ever as he will— 
Those unanointed and neglected fanes. 


Beauty and joy—the bread and wine and all— 
We have forsworn; our noisy hearts forgot; 
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We stray and on strange altars cry and call... 
Ah, patient gods, be patient with us yet; 

And Pan, pipe on, pipe on, till we shall rise, 
And follow, and be happy, and be wise. 


These eight lines, from Ainslee’s manage 
to sing with extremely fine lyric effect, it 
seems to us, the ear of the poet having 
caught the troubled music of sea and forest 
and given it a striking harmony of contrast: 


SONG 
By GLENN WarRD DRESBACH 


HERE come so many strains of broken 


music 
From lives that dreamed to make a 
symphony, 
But something in them makes my heart 
remember 


The music of the restless, troubled sea. 


There come to me so many half-heard whispers 
From loves that now the last great word have 
said, 
But something in them makes my heart grow 
troubled 
‘As in a woodiand when the leaves are dead. 


In a re-collection of the poems of Arthur 
Symons, “‘Lesbia and Other Poems” (Dut- 
ton) we find much that is curiously archaic 
and much that promises to bear the test 
of time. As a brilliant example, among 
others, we quote: 


HYMN TO BEAUTY 
By ARTHUR SYMONS 


“THERE is a tyrannous lord and taskmaster 

Whom men call Beauty. To be born his 
slave 

Is to be sleepless and a wanderer 

Always by day and night, and not to have 

The promise of much quiet in the grave. 


The colors of the world are in a plot 

To snatch my spirit from me through the eyes; 
They dance before me in a weedy knot 

Of woodland broideries. 

They lean to catch me from the woven skies. 
Woo me in light, and half 

Tempt with the sea’s immeasurable laugh. 
Beauty is too much with me: I would live 

A free man, not a fugitive, 

Be for an interval 

The hourglass of the hours of sun and shower, 
And for one hour 
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Feed with the drowsy oxen in the stall 
Nothing at all. 


Only, it may not be; 

For the avenging Beauty follows me. 

And whips me from my sloth 

And goads me on to some new adoration. 

I cannot walk through any city street 
Where labor hardly elbows by starvation, 
But I must meet 

The inhuman Beauty both 

In subtly wasted cheeks and in the spilth 
Of the enriching gutter’s plague green filth. 
Beauty is poured . 

Out of the vats of darkness; Beauty runs 
Through leakage of suns, 

And scatters in the splinters of the seas. 
This naked wall is high enough to hoard 
Legions of beauty in its crevices, 

Enough for the immortal soul to endure; 
And the immortal sky is not more pure, 
Nor God 

More empty of defect, than this brown clod. 


O infinite 

And endless spirit of the world’s disguise, 
Spirit of lies, 

Beauty, the very light 

Wherein we see, the sight 

We see by, and the thing we seem to see, 
Either give me 

Humility to be indeed content 

With that which thou hast lent, 

And grace to take it simply as my right, 
Or power not less divine 

Than thine, 

That I may make a world and call it mine. 


This poetic prescription, from the Smart 
Set, is recommended as having tonic prop- 
erties and as being cheaper of fulfilment 
than many near-tonic decoctions in these 
“dry” times: 


HAD I FORGOTTEN 
By Joun RusseLL McCartay 


AD I forgotten, or only dreamed awhile, 
The fair strange sea that never ceases 
calling?, 
Her mighty heralds she sends me, file on file, 
Great trumpeting heralds, with their white- 
caps falling. 


Had I forgotten, or only dreamed a space, 
The sea, my mother in ancient mighty days? 

I must go back to greet her timeless face 
And walk an hour in her ageless ways. 
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The Peace Tangle, by John Foster Bass 
(Macmillan), gives the view of a war corre- 
spondent and appeals to Norman Hapgood (in 
the New York Evening Post) as ‘‘an immediate 
contribution to our solution of the most dan- 
gerous crisis modern civilization has faced.” 
In Mr. Bass’s opinion ‘‘the present treaties 
of hatred and war will not stand. They will 
gradually be modified to meet the needs of the 
people.” He is against America guaranteeing 
the treaties, but in favor of our entering the 
League with reservations and endeavoring to 
change it from a political to a judicial and 
economic basis. What is most needed, he says, 
is “some international advisory association 
for estimating world-resources and minimum 
national needs and devizing plans where- 
by those needs may be supplied.” This organ- 
ization probably ‘‘ought to be formed within 
the League. The economic position of the 
United States especially fits it to lead such an 
organization. Indeed, without us it would be 
powerless.” 


Freedom of Speech, by Zechariah Chafee, Jr., 
(Harcourt, Brace & Howe), is a protest against 
recent suppressions of free speech in America. 
Professor Chafee teaches law at Harvard Uni- 
versity; his position is that of a conservative, 
not of a radical; but he views with regret and 
with indignation what he calls the abandon- 
ment of one national tradition after another. 
The expulsion of Socialists from the New York 
Legislature; the Debs case; the Abrams case; 
the case of John Gilbert, of the Nonpartizan 
League; the case of the Philadelphia Tageblutt, 
are all covered. This book, says Albert De 
Silver in The World Tomorrow, “is courageous 
and sound, simple and scholarly. It will be a 
valuable source book for the future. It is a 
valuable text book for the present.” 


The Life of Admiral Mahan, Naval Philoso- 
pher, by Charles Carlisle Taylor (Doran), is an 
Englishman’s tribute to the man who is 
generally conceded to have been the leading 
authority on naval affairs, particularly in their 
strategical aspect, of ‘the world. Admiral 
Mahan was the author of seventeen books. 
The best known of these is ‘‘The Influence of 
Sea Power upon History,’’ which Roosevelt 
prophesied would become a classic. There is 





evidence that in the last few months of his life 
Mahan suffered acute mental distress in regard 
to the war and the part he had played—altho 
entirely unpremeditated—in stimulating the 
growth of the German Navy. But “most men 
will agree,” W. B. McCormick writes in the 
New York Herald, ‘“‘that Mahan’s teachings 
were the cause of more good in the world than 
of evil in spite of his influence on the Kaiser 
Wilhelm that was.” 


The History of a Literary Radical, and 
Other Essays, by Randolph Bourne (Huebsch), 
is the last will and testament of one of the most 
brilliant of our younger writers. The Bourne 
who is here revealed is much of a Nietzschean. 
He demands an end of the ‘“‘groveling humility” 
which has made American culture parasitic, 
and he urges, instead, the cultivation of a new 
American nationalism. ‘When shall we learn 
to be proud?” he cries. ‘For only pride is 
creative.” The book is prefaced by Van 
Wyck Brooks, and contains essays on “Our 
Cultural Humility,” “The Puritan’s Will to 
Power,”’ “The Immanence of Dostoevsky,” 
“The Art of Theodore Dreiser,’”’ and ‘The 
Uses of Infallibility.”’ 


Contemporary Portraits: Second Series, by 
Frank Harris (Published by the Author, New 
York), contains seventeen pen-pictures of 
celebrated men with whom Mr. Harris has 
come into contact. Among the seventeen are 
George Bernard Shaw, Rudyard Kipling, 
Ernest Dowson, George Moore, Lord Dunsany, 
Walter Pater, Herbert Spencer, Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Lloyd George, Viscount Grey and 
M. Clemenceau. The volume also contains a 
self-portrayal of Shaw under the title “How 
Frank Ought to Have Done It.’’ It is thoroly 
readable throughout. ‘Mr. Harris,’’ the Lon- 
don Times comments, “knows how to praise 
and assuredly how to blame. There is not one 
of his portraits that has not something 
peculiarly good in it.” 


Stephen Collins Foster: A Biography, by 
Harold Vincent Milligan (Schirmer, New 
York), tells a story as tragic and as memorable 
as that of Edgar Allan Poe. This is not the 
first biography of Foster, but it is the first book 
which inspires confidence in its efforts to 
separate the facts from the fiction in the many 
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accounts of the great American composer. 
Foster wrote some hundred and seventy-five 
songs. His “Old Folks at Home” and “My 
Old Kentucky Home”’ have brought him uni- 
versal reputation. And yet, on the personal 
side, his life was an utter failure. His marriage 
wasunhappy. Hetooktodrink. On January 
10, 1864, he was found, bruised and bleeding, in 
the hall of a Bowery lodging-house. Three 
days later he died. ‘‘Sensitive, introspective, 
given to brooding rather than to action,’’ says 
Mr. Milligan, “Stephen paid the penalty of his 
temperament; the world is richer for his 
weakness.” 


.Men and Steel, by Mary Heaton Vorse 
(Boni and Liveright), is a history of the Pitts- 
burgh steel strike of 1919, written from the 
strikers’ point of view. Mrs. Vorse paints the 
background of the strike—Youngstown, Johns- 
town, Wheeling, Gary, Joliet, Steubenville. 
She gives pictures of the work of men dwarfed 
to pigmy size by immense mills; she tells of 
pathetic efforts of their wives to keep white 
curtains in the windows of shacks built in filth 
and smoke. William Z. Foster and ‘“‘Mother”’ 
Jones are sympathetically described. ‘‘A book 
of this sort,” according to a reviewer in the 
New York Tribune, “could only be written in 
an overwhelming self-forgetfulness. In it is the 
stuff of a dozen novels, of innumerable poems 
and dramas.” 


Herbert Beerbohm Tree (Dutton) is a book 
of Memoirs collected by his brother Max 
Beerbohm. It includes autobiographical pieces 
and tributes from Sir Herbert’s wife and 
daughters, as well as from Edmund Gosse, 
Gilbert Parker, Bernard Shaw and Desmond 
McCarthy. In reviewing this book in the 
New York Evening Post, J. Ranken Towse 
makes the statement that ‘“‘Tree was an un- 
commonly clever and accomplished; but not 
in any sense a great actor.” He speaks of 
Tree’s impersonations of Demetrius, Macari, 
Svengali, Fagin, Micawber, Peggoty, Caliban 
and Beethoven as evidences of his mastery of 
the art of personal disguise rather than of 
actual versatility. Then he says: “As a 
producer and manager his reputation is es- 
tablished upon a more solid foundation. No 
stage has ever been graced by more splendid, 
costly, or, on the whole, more artistic spectacles 
than those with which he dazzled his public in 
His Majesty’s Theatre.” 


The Sisters-in-law, by Gertrude Atherton 
(Stokes), is a story of California, beginning 
with the earthquake and fire of 1906 and ending 
with the war and the armistice. The funda- 
mental theme is aristocracy, and it sets in 
strong contrast three social classes in a new 
and rapidly changing environment. These 
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classes are the aristocracy; ‘the bourgeoisie 
that covet their wealth and position; and the 
proletariat that criticize both. The “sisters- 
in-law”’ of the title are rivals in love, and they 
come to grips amid the ruins of dévastated 
France in a scene that reveals Mrs, Atherton’s 
gift for sensational-writing. The story is-vari- 
ously estimated: For HenrgSeidel Canby, of 
the New York Evening Post, it belongs not with 
“the fine art of American fiction that Mrs. 
Wharton, Mr. Hergesheimer at his best, Miss 
Cather and a few others have been attaining,”’ 
but with “the imperfect, which yet has the 
girth, the vitality and some of the truth of the 
best in literature.’"’ Charles Hanson Towne is 
more enthusiastic, ‘‘Mrs. Atherton,” he says in 
the New York Herald, “has never done a finer 
novel, It moves with her famed gusto. She 
always writes like a cyclone; and one would 
never for a moment have her lose that vivid, 
pyrotechnical, flaming style, which gives every- 
thing she touches an added lustre, envelopes 
it with a flame that often mounts to genius.” 


Seed of the Sun, by Wallace Irwin (Doran), 
is also a California story, dealing, however, 
with a problem of race rather than of class. 
Back of its action is the region of “Little 
Japan,”’ in the fertile Sacramento Valley, and 
ever in its. pages we feel the clash of the East 
and the West. The heroine of the tale is a 
New York widow who has inherited a farm in 
this region and who goes there, with her sister 
and children, to make it her home. The con- 
flict comes when the Japanese National Fruit 
and Energy Land Company tries to wrest her 
property from her. ‘‘The scene,”’ as Gertrude 
Atherton points out in a review in the New 
York Times, ‘is laid in California, but the 
problem is American, if the few thinking people 
we possess can be made to see it.” 


The Hyphen, by Lida C. Schem (Dutton), 
is a two-volume novel indomitable in its com- 
prehensiveness. It deals, on the one hand, 
with German-Americanism and the problems 
of divided loyalty in connection with the war. 
On the other, it offers a memorable picture of a 
young man of mixed German and Russian 
parentage, living in America and developing 
through much travail of mind into acceptance 
of American political and religious institutions. 
“It is a colossal work,” writes Dorothea 
Lawrence Mann in the Boston Transcript, 
“and yet it is human. Those who read ‘The 


Hyphen’ must carry away an ampler and more 
sympathetic understanding of the thoughts 
and ideals of divided citizenship, must realize 
as they have never done previously the flood of 
opinion and ideals which beset a young man in 
whom flow the bloods of more than one race of 
people.” 




















Squelched! 


He—My ancestors came over in the May- 
flower. 

She—It’s lucky they did; the immigration 
laws are a little stricter now.— Yale Record. 


Admitted 


Miss Powderly—Women are more forgiving 
than men. 

Mr. Smart—I’ll admit that they make up 
oftener.—Boston Transcript. 


International Squabbles 


When Uncle Sam says to John Bull, “If 
you will try to bear with my damn fools, I will 
try to bear with yours,” that’s hands across the 
sea. 

It is on that basis that the Irish question will 
have to be settled.— Life. 


“Give Me Death!”’ 


In his first lecture in New York the visiting 
English writer and wit, G. K. Chesterton, 
protested against prohibition and other limita- 
tions on American freedom. He quoted the 
phrase from Patrick Henry’s address, ‘“‘Give 
me liberty or give me death.” Then he 
said: 

“If Patrick Henry could arise from the dead 
and revisit the land of the living and see 
the vast system and social organization and 
social science which now controls, he would 
probably simplify his observation and say: 
‘Give me death!’ ” 


William Archer’s Stories 


Two stories are told by William Archer, the 
English dramatic critic, who has come to 
America to supervize the production of his 
melodrama, ‘‘The Green Goddess:” 


At a recent London dinner George Bernard 
Shaw was the guest of honor. The toast- 
master in introducing him said that a certain 
club in London recently had voted on “who 
are the three most famous living Englishmen?” 
The balloting showed George Bernard Shaw, 
es George and Charlie Chaplin far in the 
ead. 





“And I can’t help wondering,” said the toast- 
master, ‘Show Mr. Shaw likes the company in 
which he finds himself.” 

“IT don’t mind Charlie,” spoke up Mr. 
Shaw. 


The other story is of a young Turkish envoy 
who recently called at the British Foreign 
Office. He spoke excellent dictionary English 
but as he was about to leave he said: 

“TI will no further cockroach on your 
time.” 

“Really,” said the Secretary to whom he was 
speaking, ‘‘I must tell you we don’t use that 
word in that way.” ; 

“I quite understand,” said the Turk, “‘if I 
were speaking to a lady, I should say ‘hen- 
croach,’ ” 

A Handy Receptacle 


“Bobby, what did you do with your peanut 
shells in the car?” 

“T put ’em in the overcoat pocket of that 
man I was sittin’ by.” 


NS ol WW XN S ~ 

; 3 + - »\ . 
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CHESTERTON ARRIVING IN NEW YORK 
—Jones in N. Y. Evening Post 
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EACH IN HIS GENERATION 


(Continued from page 342) 


very strongly on that subject. I am old- 
fashioned enough to consider the family the 
most important thing in life. After all, we are 
the only two McCains left.” He hesitated 
again, and twisted for a moment his bloodless 
hands in his lap, then he raised his eyes and 
spoke with a curious hurried embarrassment. 
“T have sacrificed a great deal for that,’’ he 
said. ‘Yes, a great deal.” 

The soft-footed butler stood at his elbow, 
like an actor in comedy suddenly cast for the 
réle of a portentous messenger. 

‘Miss Niles is calling you again, sir,’’ he said. 

“Oh, yes!—ah—Adrian, I am very sorry, my 
dear fellow. I will finish the conversation when 
I come back.” 

This time the telephone was within earshot; 
in the hall outside. Adrian heard his uncle’s 
slow steps end in the creaking of a chair as he 
sat down; then the picking up of the receiver. 
The message was a long one, for his uncle did 
not speak for fully a minute; finally his voice 
drifted in through the curtained doorway. 

“You think . . . only a few minutes?” 

“,.. Ah, yes! Conscious? Yes. Well, 
will you tell her, Miss Niles?—yes, please listen 
very carefully—tell her this. That I am not 
there because I dared not come. Yes; on her 
account. She will understand. My heart—it’s 
my heart. She will understand. I did not dare. 
For her sake, not mine. Tell her that. She 
will understand. Please be very careful in 
repeating the message, Miss Niles. Tell her I 
dared not come because of my heart. . . . Yes; 
thank you. That’sit. . .. What? Yes, I will 
wait, Miss Niles.” 

Adrian, sitting in the library, suddenly got to 
his feet and crossed to the empty fireplace and 
stood with his back to it, enlightenment and a 
puzzled frown struggling for possession of his 
face. His uncle’s heart! Ah, he understood, 
then! It was discretion, after all, but not the 


kind he thought—a much more forgiveable dis- 
cretion. And, yet, what possible—difference 
could it make should his uncle die suddenly in 
Mrs. Denby’s house? Fall dead across her bed, 
or die kneeling beside it? Poor, twisted old 
fool, afraid even at the end that death might 
catch him out; afraid of a final undignified 
gesture. 

A motor blew its horn for the street crossing. 
Another girl laughed; a young, thin, excited 
girl, to judge by her laughter. The curtains 
stirred and again there was that underlying 
scent of tulips.and hyacinths; and then, from 
the hall outside, came the muffled thud of a 
receiver falling to the floor. Adrian waited. 
The receiver was not picked up. He strode to 
the door. Crumpled up over the telephone 
was old Mr. McCain. 

Cecil came later. She was very quick and 
helpful, and jealously solicitous on Adrian's 
account, but in the taxicab going home she said 
the one thing Adrian had hoped she wouldn't 
say, and yet was sure she would. She belonged 
to a sex which, if it is honest at all, is never 
reticently so. She believed that between the 
man she loved and herself there were no pos- 
sible mental withdrawals. “It is very tragic,” 
she said, ‘‘but much better—you know it is 
better. He belonged to the cumberers of the 
earth. Yes, so much better; and this way, 
too!” 

In the darkness her hand sought his. Adrian 
took it, but in his heart was the same choked 
feeling, the same knowledge that something 
was gone that could not be found again, that, 
as a little boy, he had had when they sold, at 
his father’s death, the country place where he 
had spent his summers. Often he had lain 
awake at night, restless with the memory of 
heliotrope, and phlox, and mignonette, and 
afternoons quiet except for the sound of 
bees. j 





Scotch Dialect 


Common Sense (New York) devotes a recent 
issue to Scotch humor. It says that the en- 


joyment of Scotch wit, like the love of : 


olives, is a cultivated taste; but no cultivation 
is necessary for the appreciation of this jest: 

The Scotch dialect, after you get used to it, 
adds greatly to your enjoyment. It is very 
easy tolearn. There are only about 200 words 
to remember and another 200 that are the same 
as English words with ie tacked on, for example: 
lad, laddie, plaid, plaidie, lass, lassie. 

Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see oursel’s as ithers see us, 


But the vocabulary gets the harder as we 
get the further north into the highlands. 
This conversation took place between a 
buyer and seller at a fair jin the north. The 
buyer approaching a wool booth asked 
questions and was answered as _ follows: 
“Oo?” “Ay, oo.” “Awoo?” “Ay, aw oo.” 
“Awaoo?” “Ay, awa oo.” 

This is the worst on record. 

The translation is: 

“Wool?” “Yes, wool.” “All wool?” “Yes, all 
wool.” “All one wool?”’ “Yes, all one wool.” 
Here the only joke is in the dialect. If you 
can’t laugh at this one, at least you can weep. 
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What Is Nerve Force? 


By PAUL von BOECKMANN 
Nerve Specialist and Psycho-Analyst 


know. If we did know, we would know 

the Secret of Life. We know this: it is 
generated by the Nervous System through 
which it travels at a speed greater than 100 feet 
per second. It is the Master Force of the Body, 
the force that controls every heart beat, every 
breath, the digestion of every mouthful of food 
we eat, the action of every 
muscle, and the life of every ee 


Fy row. what Nerve Force is, we do not 





bowels; constipation; irregular heart; poor mem- 
ory; lack of mental endurance; dizziness; head- 
ache; backache; neuritis; rheumatism; and other 
pains. 

Third Stage: Serious mental disturbances; fear; 
undue worry; melancholia; dangerous organic dis- 
turbances; suicidal tendencies; and in extreme 
cases, insanity. 

If only a few of the symptoms mentioned apply 

to you, especially those indi- 
cating mental turmoil, you 





‘ell. It is the force that ae may be sure your nerves are 
a ss Fy meet at fault—that you have ex- 
gives us courage, ambition, . Fare hausted your Nerve Force 
personality, character, men- WSs I y ae aah 4B “t 
tal power and energy—the NS = —Throat ch pe <a faye ene. 
Force that Drives us On, $ \ Alfred T. Schofield, M. D.. 
ge bee On. li Is d ‘ —Bronchials the author of numerous works 
“very mental impulse an 4 Chest on the subject, who says: “‘It 
every bodily act uses up a \ \ ” S is my belief that the greatest 
certain amount of Nerve 4 WPNS Heart single factor in the mainte- 
Force. If we expend more Ty Hh aanae = health is that the 
Nerve Force than the sys- SK \ n) nerves be in order. 
tem can develop, we neces- K\ \ Hundreds of books have 
sarily become Nerve Bank- N\ natin been written by Nerve Special- 
. ; \S gay phragm ists intended as a guide in car- 
rupts, and we then have a y ing for the nerves and restoring 
condition known as Neuras- if _ aerve fenee. Sr st tet tag 
thenia, Nervous Debility, SOLAR P these books do not meet the 
Nervous Prostration or LEXUS need of the general public as 
Nerve Exhaustion. Since timed they are written in technical 
the greatest drain of Nerve eon and complex language. I have 
Force is by way of the brain, a ne oe Rn Apa 
it can easily be understood ——Kidneys titled “Nerve Force, which in 
es ° ; : the simplest language explains 
why mental strain, worry, hundreds of vital points re- 
grief, and of course, abuse of ~ —Colon garding the nerves and their 
the reproductive functions, care; information every person 
wreck the nerves so readily. —Bladder should know. Students of the 
Nine people out of ten S slpineeé subject, including physicians, 





have weak nerves and are 
not aware of it. They think 
because their hands do not 
tremble, muscles twitch, or 
knees shake, that 
nerves are perfect. Bear in 
mind that our nervous sys- 
tem consists of two great 
branches, the External and the Internal. Organic de- 
rangements and ailments are due to weakness of the 
Internal Nervous System, and not the External 
System, which mainly governs the external muscles. 
Note the accompanying diagram. 

The symptoms of Nerve Exhaustion vary accord- 
ing to individual characteristics, but the develop- 
ment is usually as follows: 

First Stage: Lack of energy and endurance; that 
“tired feeling.”’ 

Second Stage: Nervousness; restlessness; sleep- 
lessness; irritability; decline in sex force; loss of 
hair; nervous indigestion; sour stomach; gas in 


System. Note how the 


their the. blood 


Diagram of the Sympathetic (Internal) Nervous 
Solar Plexus 
brain) governs the vital organs. 0 
gril, excitement, fear, worry,—paralyze the Sym- 
pathetic Nerves, which in turn paralyzes the vital 
organs, causing indigestion, constipation and clogging 
with irritating poisons, which in turn 
trritate and exhaust the nerves. i 
start a cycle of evils that produce dangerous poisons, 
which lower the vital powers, 
tllness and general misery. 


pronounce the book the most 
practical work on the subject 
which has ever been written. 
Large corporations have 
bought my book by the thou- 
sands for their employees. 
Physicians recommend it to 
their nervous patients. © Ex- 
tracts from the books have 
again and again been reprinted in magazines and 
newspapers, which is the strongest proof of real 
merit. The cost of the book is 25 cents. Bound in 
substantial leatherette cover 50 cents. Remit in 
coin or stamps. Address Paul von Boeckmann, 
Studio, 121, 110 West 40th Street, New York 
City. I have advertised my various books in 
this and other high-class magazines for more than 
twenty years, which is ample guarantee of my 
responsibility and integrity. If the book does 
not meet your fullest expectations, I shall return 
your money PLUS your outlay of postage. So send 
for my book To-Day, subject to my guarantee. 


abdominal 


Sfental tension— 


Thus mental strains 


cause aches, pains, 
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FUTURE NOW!” 
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Financial Independence 
Upon request we will send you a 
FREE BOOKLET explaining an 
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Howtowrite, whatto write, 
and where to sell. 

Cultivate your mind. Develop 

— literary gifts. Master the 


of sel ression. Make 
sev iedortiies profitable 


ing, Versification, Journalism, 


1 PA Writing, etc., taught person- 
! Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 


imi a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 


iat written mostly in spare time—“ play work,” he calls it. 
Another pupil received over $1,000 - span’ completing 


averaging over $75 a week from photoplay writing alone. 


There is no other institution or agency doing so much for 
§ writers, young or old. The universities recognize this, for over 
one hundred members of the English faculties of higher institu- 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer’ 13 vol: descr booklet free. We also publish 
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subscription $2.00, Besides our teaching service, we offer a manuscript criticism peervice 


150-page illustrated catalogue free. 
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furn your ideas into dollars. ce 
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for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and ! 


: Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. T] 
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her first course. Another, a busy wife and mother, is ty 
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Fi the trunks 
are packed 


—is the time to think of travel funds. 

Guaranty Travelers Checks are every- 
where accepted as cash, yet if lost, their 
value can be replaced. 

A Guaranty Letter of Credit is an order 
upon our correspondents throughout the 
world for funds up to the amount of the 
credit, and is also a personal introduction. 

Both the Travelers Checks and Letters 
of Credit are self-identifying, convenient, 
and protect the holder against loss. 


! | Guaranty Service to Travelers 
Travelers Checks - Letters of Credit 


At Banks throughout the Country 


Ask your bank, or write to us, for a book- 
let on Guaranty Service to Travelers. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEw YorkK 
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High Blood Pressure 
—Hardened Arteries 


—How to Remedy 


An Educational Lecture 
By R. L. ALSAKER, M. D. 


(Specialist in Health Conservation) 


Dear Doctor ALSAKER: 


Last week I had two severe shocks. One of my friends had a stroke of 
apoplexy and is now in a very serious condition; another one dropped dead. 
Both of them are a little past fifty, and both of them have suffered from high 
I am anxious because I too am past fifty, and my 
blood pressure runs from 190 to over 200. From time to time I have discomfort 


blood pressure for some time. 


in the region of the heart and pains in the head. 


A third friend tells me that he followed your directions and recovered. He 
is active and looks healthy, but I can hardly believe this, for my physicians— 
and they are good ones—have informed me that high blood pressure cannot be reduced. 
I want to linger here a while longer. 


frankly by return mail. 


The condition mentioned in this letter is very 
common among men past the age of forty-five. 
This is a case of hardening of the arteries (arterio- 
sclerosis) with high blood pressure. An examina- 
tion nearly always shows more or less Bright’s 
disease, and this is generally caused by the ex- 
cessive pressure, which forces the albumin through 
the kidneys. 

The pain in the region of the heart is due to the 
overworked condition of the heart, which is often 
aggravated by gas in the stomach and the bowels. 
The pain in the head is caused partly by the ex- 
cessive pressure of the blood, and partly by ac- 
cumulations of waste in the body. 

Many physicians give nitro-glycerine to lower 
the excessive blood pressure, but this is useless, for 
though the pressure is temporarily reduced, it 
returns again. 

The condition described is dangerous be- 
cause if allowed to continue the patient will 
usually expire from apoplexy of the brain, or 
heart failure: sometimes death comes through 
Bright’s disease, with its accompanying 
uremia. 

Is the condition curable? It is in the majority of 
cases. Nearly everybody believes that hardened 
arteries with high blood pressure is a fatal affliction. 
And it is, if it is treated in the old way. If it is 
treated correctly, that is, in accordance ‘with the 
laws of nature, at least four out of five will recover 
so completely that they can live to be old—far older 
than three score years and ten—and they can be so 
healthy that they can’t feel anything wrong. And 
what more can they ask? 

In most of these cases correct treatment will 
reduce the blood pvessure from twenty to thirty 
nointsthe first month. After that the reduction is 
slower. 

If this is true, why don’t most doctors and many 
laymen know it? Because both physicians and lay 
individuals are looking for cures from pills, powders 
and potions, aided by serums and operations. And 
these means will-not work in cases of high blood 
pressure. 











R. L. ALSAKER, M. D. 


Founder and Director 


The Alsaker Way 


Please write me 


F. R. M. 


The correct way, which is Nature’s way, is 
so simple and reasonable that very few have 
discovered it to date. It consists of living so 
that the hardening process stops immediately, 
and then the blood pressure begins to decrease. 
Usually the patient is out of danger in a few 
weeks. 


There are exceptions who cannot recover. This 
is because they have abused themselves so long 
that either the kidneys have failed beyond recovery; 
or the heart valves or heart walls have been too 
much injured; or the walls of the arteries them- 
selves have become brittle as chalk in spots. But 
the vast majority—at least four out of five on the 
average—can get into such good condition that 
they can truly say that they are enjoying good 
health. 


I have had patrons who were continually 
dizzy; who had surging of the blood to the 
head; who had daily headaches; who had op- 
pression in the region of the heart (pericardial 
pain) who were so short of breath that they 
could not walk upstairs, nor could they walk 
as much as a block without resting—yes, in- 
dividuals with as bad symptoms as that have 
recovered very good health, after they had 
been told by competent physicians that noth- 
ing could be done for their hardened arteries 
and high blood pressure. 


* * * * + + 


" R. L. Alsaker, M.D., is a new type of physician. He specializes 
in health and teaches those who come to him for advice, how to live 
so that disease disappears. He has written a course of instruction 
that explains the cause of disease and shows the afflicted how to re- 
cover. This course of instruction on the correct home treatment of 
Heart Disease, Hardened Arteries, High Blood Pressure and Apo- 
plexy gives specific advice to effect acure. All forms of heart disease 
are discussed and a correct treatment prescribed. Send $3.00 to the 
Lowrey-Marden Corporation, Dept. 410, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 
Publishers of the Alsaker Way, for “Curing Diseases of the Heart and 
Arteries.” Follow the doctor’s advice for 30 days. If you are fully 
satisfied with the good results obtained keep the book; otherwise 
return it and we will refund your money. G. G. Porter, a promi- 
nent business man of Syracuse, N. Y., writes: ‘‘Measured by the 
usual fees of physicians for a single prescription or consultation, 
Dr. Alsaker’s health-building hand-books are worth $50 to $106 
each."" Mr. Porter has purchased and given away to sick = le 
more than 200 copies of the Alsaker Health-building Hand-boo 
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Now As Never 


Before 


You Need 


- THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


The ending of the great war brought a tremendous stimulus into every field of human thought 


and activity. 


there have been epoch-making discoveries and inventions. ) : 
erature and the drama have received their share of this new, vigorous interest. 


In science—medicine, engineering, chemistry, physics, agriculture and aviation 


Art—painting, sculpture, music, lit- 
There has 


been a marked renaissance of reading. The industries have felt the stimulus in the demand for 


greater production. 


As a direct result of the participation of the United States in world 


affairs, there has been aroused a great incentive to the study of history and of foreign countries, 
e€ ce) 


their peoples, government, products, resources, 
and unprejudiced information has never been so great. 


fifty years as the standard authority and the greatest guide 


customs and commerce. : ; f 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica, known for one hundred and 


necessity for authoritative, comprehensive 


to accurate information among English speaking 


peoples, furnishes the foundation of knowledge most needed by the business man, the worker in the industries, the 
scientist, exporter, importer, student of world affairs and teacher. 


How shall America readjust her industrial con- 

ditions? Is the present League of Nations likely 

to succeed? Is the fall of the Bolshevist regime 

in Russia Imminent? Will Germany fulfill its 

peace treaty obligations? 

By means of the extraordinary articles in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica on economics, industries, government, labor and capital 
you will be able to obtain a clear insight into the problems of today. 


A Treasure Chest of Knowledge. 


The Britannica is a complete library of knowledge on every 
subject. It discusses in a way that you can understand every branch 
of science, industry, literature, art, religion, inventions and engineer- 
ing; history and race development; architecture, astronomy, chem- 
istry, sociology, education, steam, electricity, geology and geography, 
biography, law and physics. You and your family will find in the 
Britannica a liberal education. In answer to the hundred questions 
which every day come to your mind and to your wife’s and chil- 
dren’s minds, it will tell you more about everything than you can 
get from any other source. 


Joo 


29 Volumes 
44000,000 Words 
30,000 Pages 
500,000 References 


Complete I t t Edition PN SSieses Kew ewvewwsrewesnsesssscecs eden 
Balance in small monthly payments Se nai nati teat” seach Sian Dect ips h 
SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. ie ee Sieh ceases 
CHICAGO RP ar ae ae Se 


The Britannica in Women’s Affairs. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica gives to the woman fundamental 
information on politics, on economics, child welfare, domestic 
science, on foods and their relative values, on hygiene, home deco- 
rations, furniture, rugs and furnishings. an educational in- 
fluence the Encyclopaedia Britannica is supreme. As an aid to 
children in school it is indispensable to supplement, interpret and 
broaden their knowledge on the subjects which they are studying. 


. . 
Printed on the Famous India Paper. 
These sets are printed on the genuine India paper—the beautiful, 
light, strong, thin but opaque sheet, which has proved an ideal 
medium on which to print the Encyclopaedia Britannica, because 
it makes the great work more compact, much more convenient to 
handle and more inviting to read. 


. 
Mail Coupon Today. 

Fill out and mail to us today the attached coupon and we will 
send you, without charge and postpaid, our 128-page illustrated 
booklet, which will give you full information about the Britannica 
and what it will mean to have such a great work in your home; 
also how we are able to sell it to you at so low a price on such 
liberal terms of payment. Orders accepted from any point within 
the United States. 





Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Ill. 2S 

Gentlemen :—Please send me, postpaid, your illustrated book, 
giving full information about the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Also tell me what I will have to pay for a set of the Handy 
Volume issue of the Britannica printed on genuine India paper. 
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POST 
PAID 


Accept No 
Imitation 







Perforated 
Coupon Pages 


ROBINSON REMINDER 
Tear Out When Attended To 


Each memo a perforated Lcoupen. which when attended to, is torn out Leav- 
ing | Live Note Y $ Only. No searching thru obsolete notes.’ Ev: very thing ready 
for instant ner thd Pocket in cover. 


SIZE B SI 
Reminder with extra filler Sucit. sr 
Black Leather ° $125 $200 
Cross i Leather” - 175 275 
India - 250 333 50 
ea Get . - - 275 875 
Genuine Morocco . 800 400 
Imitation Leather 15 100 
‘ Cloth io oxtya filler) 25 St oo 
Ladies’ Shopping Reminder Size 
- Pre wit® pencil and extra filler 2% x3% in. 
Black Leather ° ° $150 
Pa eet Leather or Cross Grain ° i 7 


‘OCco, Cowhide or indie Calf 
Extra Fillers—Per dozen: Size B, 75c; Size $1.00; Size L, We. Fso1d name 
on cover 25c extra. Prices changed without ‘notice. If not at your station- 


er’s, order from us. (Stationers wri 
ROBINSON MFG. CO., 76 Elm Street, Westfield, Mass. 


Legal training brings quick success. 
m Big business needs tagally trainee 
a men. Men in public life must know 
law. Amazing opportunities for wealth, 
prestige and ey come every day 


ee to the Lawyer 
Become an LL. Be i258 fone alte Set 
spare time by rea seeding law under ti the AF and 
supervision t institu 


&. Read Law 





leading Univ I 

eminent Members of "he Bar Hit Highly 
endorsed by more than 8, 000 successful 
students and a 


easy method of law 
.. It shows how you can read law 
e for a success- 


American Correspondence 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1313 Chicago 

















NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER, $3.50 
Makes adding easy. It’s accurate quick, durable 
and easily operated. Capacity 8 Columns. Saves 

ime, brain work and ener. 65, pleased owners. 
Full Genrantes d. e $3.50. Delivered. With 
METAL OPERATING” *BAN DS, $5. Delivered. 
: Eicots Wanted. Immediate shipment mad: 


‘0. 
Dept. 151, 1458 Hollywood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








WA ; 

Ti continue to 
Send T. (free) illustrated 200-page book. It tellg 
how Stammering and Stuttering can be quickly cured 


by the most Advanced Seientifio Method in the world. 
THD LEWIS SCHOOL, 54 Adelaide, Detroit, Mich. 

















"Ab Pere’s the kindof 
re Sneed to keep 
| my accounts" 










Shows simple and scientific 
methods of keeping all kinds 
of business records, in loose- 
leaf books. 


Send for Our 144-Page 
FREE Book 


It’s FREE for the asking and is 
full of helpful information on 
record-keeping for office, factory 
and store. Write today. 


John C. Moore Corporation 
Manufacturers of Loose-Leaf and 
Bound Record-Keeping Devices. 

1159 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 

























Standard 
aan: A 





Typewriter prices 


type fully in inspected. stro ngly rebuilt, 

5.00 down, 6 us your 

Gromand ms wiltal 70 Most Sta: rtling Offer 
5 DAYs® sae ee Be Satie 


TRIAL ‘geist rome ere 





Gisanmer @ Specialist’in 


ccountancy 


Write today for iculars of the 
pmost anusual il course of its kind in existence. 
Beary profitable Broteasion and be besides Decome ae AR, in any 
inch soot WX. C. P. A. ins westere of highest standing. 
Is just ‘what you want to know. Address— 
 hhonetbones Accountants Society, Inc. 
ept. 314 2626 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, ! 





Dept, 1313 





AVIATION 
Information F R E E 
istics ted Atpice vetines “pital sat aBawt ta acy Sect 


you at home, during 
» to quality. Our new book x “Opportunities in the Air- 





pune. industry” aise sent free if you answer at once. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
3601 Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 








3~be it the pronunciation of- 
Bolsheviki, the spelling of a puzzling word, the location of Murman (ast, 
the meaning of blighty, ace, tank,ukulele,ctc.,this Supreme Authority- 


contains an accurate, final answer, ()400.000 Words. 2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. 


ular and India-Paper Editions. 


G.& C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


\4 were for specimen pages, prices, etc. and FREE Pocket Maps per Current Opio‘on 
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How to Get What 
You Want 


A Remarkable System of Personal Efficiency 


Taught by Dr. Orison Swett Marden, the world’s greatest inspirational writer, 
who has helped thousands of discouraged men and 
women to brilliant success 


wealth, power, position, fame, health, friend- 

ship, or any kind of material success—it is 
no longer necessary for you.to grope for it blindly, 
uncertainly, wasting your energy and brain power 
in an unequal struggle against circumstance and 
environment. 

There is a sure and certain 
way of reaching your goal, of at- 
taining your desires, of realizing 
yourambitions. There has been 
worked out for your guidance a 
definite plan of action which if 
followed intelligently will put 
you on the road to assured suc- 
cess. So clear, so simple, so 
explicit are the instructions that 
any one can grasp their meaning 
quickly and put them into prac- 
tice. A single hour devoted to 
their study may change the 
course of your whole life. Many 
a man who had thought himself 
possessed: of only moderate 
ability—yes, many a self-con- 
fessed failure—has suddenly 
found himself a new man men- 
tally and spiritually, with a 
wonderful new power of accomplishment, new 
courage, new ambition and new opportunities for 
success, simply by following the suggestions given 
him by Dr. Orison Swett Marden. 


What Great Men Say 
About Dr. Marden’s Teachings 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT said: “I am so deeply 
touched and pleased by your editorials in ‘Success’ that 
I must write and tell you so.”’ . 

CHARLES M. ScHwaB says: ‘‘Dr. Marden’'s writings 
have had much to do with my success.” 

JoHN WANAMAKER says: “I would, if it had been 
necessary, have been willing to have gone without at 
least one meal a day to buy one of the Marden books.”’ 

LorD NORTHCLIFFE says: ‘I believe Dr. Marden’s 
writings will be of immense assistance to all young 
men. 

JupGE BEN B. Linpsey says: “Dr. Marden is one of 
the wonders of our time. I personally feel under a 
debt of obligation to him for his marvelous inspiration 
and help.” 

When such men as these, and a host of others too 
numerous to mention, have felt so strongly the debt of 
gratitude they owe this man that they have not hesi- 
tated to acknowledge it in writing, surely you also can 
be helped to develop your latent powers, to fill a larger 
place in the world, to make a mew success of your life. 

There is nothing mysterious or difficult about Dr. 
Marden’s teachings. They are clear, direct, personal. 


N: matter what you want—whether it be 


wind 





Dr. Orison Swett Marden 


You will recognize their truth and their value to you as 
soon as youread them. And that they may have wide 
distribution throughout the world they have been put 
into a book called “‘How to Get WHat You WANT” 
(instead of into an expensive mail-order course costing 
from $20 to $50) so that they are within easy reach of 
everyone who reads this announcement. And then there 
is ‘The New Success — Marden’s 
Magazine, '’which every ambitious 
man and woman should read in 
connection with the book, as it is 
brim-full of the success idea and 
carries Dr. Marden’s inspiring 
message to thousands every month. 
By special arrangement both the 
book and a year’s subscription to 
the magazine can now be secured 
for only $3.50. Nor is it neces- 
sary that you risk a single penny 
to secure them, as Dr. Marden has 
stipulated that his book and maga- 
zine shall be sent on five days’ free 
examination to every reader of 
“Current Opinion Magazine” who 
asks for them. 


Send No Money 


All you need do to secure Dr. 
Marden's help is to fill out and 
mail the coupon below and you 
will receive immediately ‘‘How to 
Get What You Want,” a book of 
350 pages handsomely bound in cloth, and also the 
current number of ‘“‘The New Success—Marden’s Mag- 
azine,’’ the most helpful magazine in America. Keep 
the book for 5 days, readJit and re-read it, and if you 
are fully satisfied remit only $3.50 which will pay in full 
for the book and a year's subscripticn to “The New 
Success.’’ If for any reason you should not be fully 
satisfied, just remail the book within five days and you 
will owe nothing. Surely you owe it to yourself, to 
your family, to your friends, to take advantage of this 
offer which may open the door for you to wonderfu! 
new success. So mail the coupon NOW, thus making 
sure of getting your copy of the book before this 
remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


Free Examination Coupon 


THE NEW SUCCESS 
4232 St. James Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me “HOW TO GET WHAT YOU WANT” 
and enter my name for a year’s subscription to THE NEW 
SUCCESS. I will either remail the book within 5 days 
after its receipt or send you $3.50. (Foreign price, $4.50). 


PS. 6.6 ain he swede Skb ed eee be ess Sa eees Cavern en eee 
i EPP eee rreTtT SS 20ede b0b6086 se0d0banon eee et ed 


EPS: Beene ne unten ¢eeceeeeeC. O.—March. 1921 
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Here’s Free Proof That 
You Can Hear! 


The wonderful, improved Acousticon has now enabled more 
than 400,000 deaf people to hear. Weare sure it will do the 
same for you: are so absolutely certain of it that we are eager 
to send you the 


s 
1921 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
NO DEPOSIT - NO EXPENSE 

There is nothing you will have to do but ask for your free 
trial. No money to pay, no red tape, no reservation to this 
ofter. Our confidence in the present Acousticon is so complete 
that we will gladly take all the risk in proving, beyond any 
doubt, that the 

Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 

The New Acousticon has improvements and patented 
features which cannot be duplicated, so no matter what you 
have ever tried, just ask for a free trial of the new Acousticon. 
You'll get it promptly, and if it doesn’t make you hear, return 
it and you will owe us nothing—not one cent. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
1330 Candler Bldg., New York City, N. Y. 








The little matter of 10 cts. will bring you the 
Pathfinder eight weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is 
a an illustrated weekly, published at the Nation’s 
center, for all the Nation; an independent home 
ae paper that prints all the news of the world 
and tells the truth; now in its 28th year. This 
d ime aper fills the bill without emptying the purse; 
| corte Ot $1 s year. If you want to keep 
7 posted on what is going 
Will bring on in. the world, at the Washington has become 
least mse of time or |-the World’s Capital and 
money, this is your means. | reading the Pathfinder is 
If you want a paper in ] fike sitting in the inner 
your home which is sin- | council with those who 
Fi th , reliable, entertain- | mold the world’s destiny. 
rom C ing, wholesome, the Path- 
finder is yours. If you would appreciate a 


* * . 
paper which puts everything clearly, strong- 
Nations yy. briefiy—here it is. Send {0c to show 
that you might like such a paper, and we 


w will send the Pathfinder on probation eight 
weeks. The 10c does not repay us, but we are 
glad to invest in new friends. The Pathfinder, 











258 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 
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CANCER 


Its Cause and Prevention 
by Dr. Edward Percy Robinson 


THIS book tells what cancer is and how to prevent it. 
It is the last word on _this great question. Get it 
today and read all of it. The literary style is simple. 
Price 50 cents postpaid. For sale only by 
National Bio-Chemical Laboratory 
4th and Stevens Ave., Mount Vernon, New York 


 “STAMMERING | 


Ifs Guse and Gire * 


You can be quickly cured if you stammer. Send 10 cents, coin 
or stamps, for 288 page cloth bound book on Stammering and 
Stuttering. It tells how I cured myself after Stammering and 




















Stuttering for ears. BENJAMIN N. BOGU 


ay 4557 Bogue Build ng, 1147 N. Ill. St. Indianapolis ag 








Joan of Arc and the Voices 


Do you know how this French shepherdess heard the voices? Read 

Clairaudience,” 50c, by Dr. J. C Grumbine. Other books by 
the author, ““Beckoning Hands From the Near Beyond,” cloth, 
$1.50; “Telepathy,” its technique, 75c, cloth, $1.50; ‘“‘How to Ex- 
press the Spiritual Perception,”’ cloth, $1.50; “Auras and Colors,” 
a wonderful book with color dictionary, 75c. Send Stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope for booklet on “‘Child Psychology,” psychical un- 
foldment and Divine Science of Healing, to 


DR. J. C. F. GRUMBINE, 
1916 East 105th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


LINCOLN- JEFFERSON [JNIVERSITY 


HOME STUDY IN COLLEGE, THEOLOGICAL, Law, 
Music, Pharmacy, Business and Graduate Schools, leading 
to degrees. Lock Box 239-H, CHICAGO, ILL. 











D for30daystrialonapproval.Your 


choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes 
of famous Ranger Bicycles, F 

to-Rider lets you buy at_ wholesale 
prices, express prepaid, direct ‘ 


save the small mon 
Ranger fs a better bicycle 
Pit saresg lampm, hocks heee, parts and 
Tires equlptaont at half ay 
SEND NO MONEY. Simply write for our big, ill \ 
trated free Ranger catalog with lowest ices J 
e cycle ¢€ MY ‘sino Specie 
Dept. H217 Chicago Riser Agen 











YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 








BUT YOUR. NOSE? 

















BEFORE 


N THIS DAY anp AGE attention to your appearance 
is an absolute necessity if you expect to make Pine most 
out of life. Not only should you wish to appear as attractive 

as possible, for your own self-satisfaction, which is alone well 
worth your efforts, but you will find the world in general judging 
you greatly, if not wholly, by your “looks,” therefore it pays 
to ‘look your best” at all times. Permit no one to see you 


Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost if not satisfactory. 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist 





AFTER! by 

looking otherwise; it will injure your welfare! Upon the 
impression you constantly make rests the failure or success of 
your life. Which is to be your ultimate destiny? My new Nose- 
Shaper, ‘*TRADOS”” (Model 24) corrects now ill-shaped noses 
without operation, quickly, safely and permanently. Is pleas- 
ant and does notinterfere with one’s daily occupation, being 
worn at night. 








1520 Ackerman Bidg., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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When 
the Note 


was 


ie ’ ; ¥ . - - 7" 
) ay t= crow * Z ry : 
ro 9h big | LAs 
Called nee 2 
Spat n : & VALEN TAG 
This is the beginning of one of the stories by 


O. HENRY 


274 Complete Stories—One Long Novel 





For years now you have heard of O. Henry—you have read these advertisements and 
thought that some day you would own a set for yourself. But you have put off the 
sending from month to month. The time for that is gone. Now—today—you must 
order your set of O. Henry to get the low price and the Oppenheim FREE! 

So great is the popularity of O. Henry—so enormous is the demand for his books—that 
we should like for all time to continue this offer. But we can’t. It costs more than 
twice as much now to make the sets as it did. Paper costs more—ink costs more; bind- 
ing costs more. So we must withdraw this offer. But as long as the stock now on 
hand lasts, you can get O. Henry at the low price, and— 


OPPENHEIM 7 Volumes FREE 


Seven splendid volumes, packed full late moor—or amid the gay midnight follies 




























of mystery and adventure, love and in- of Monte Carlo, Oppenheim always has a f@2e-e 
trigue. Here are some of the most thrilling, gripping story to tell. / C.O. 3-21 
wonderfully exciting stories in the lit- He makes them so real that you forget / 

erature of the world. Seven stories of everything about you in the joy of them. Pa REVIEW OF 
plot and counterplot—gripping, thrill- He lets you into secrets that take your 7 REVIEWS CO. 
ing tales that will keep you entranced breath away. He shows you the real ? 30 Irving Place 
from the first word to the last. inner workings of European diplo- 4 ~~ New York City 

Whether it be in the lonely wastes macy. He holds you enthralled with ‘ 

of the North Atlantic—the vague mys- the romance, the mystery of his / send me on ap- 
tery of a London fog—out on the deso- tale right to the very last word. F proval, charges paid 


by you, O. Henry's 


Yi L Ch G / works in 13, volumes, 
4 boun n si cloth, 

our ast ance to et a / with od tops. Also the 
FREE SET te ge 

vA Ips pe e ’ 

4 bound in loth, it I keep 

This is the last edition of E. Phillips Oppenheim we 4 the books, I will remit $1.50 
can get at the special price which permits of our ¢ in 5 days, and then $2.00 
ivi : . month for 14 months for the 
giving them free with O. Henry. When this one 0. Henry set only and keep the 
edition is gone (and there are comparatively few yf 7 volumes of E. Phillips Oppen- 
sets now left) you will be able to get E. Phillips 7 heim FREE. Otherwise I will, 
Oppenheim’s wonderful stories only at their reg- , Within 10 days, return both sets 











ular price of $1.75 or more a volume. g tne eo 
Now, while you can, get the O. Henry CAM <évsee ec cccccccce coesseee 
at thelow price with E. Phillips GF ADOBEES oc ccccccccccsccesoscccece 
Oppenheim FREE. Never again can : 
we give you such achance. Don’t miss J DOCUPATIUN ...cccrcccccccececcerecs 
it! Cut the coupon. Send it TODAY! # The more sumptuous three-quarter Keratol 


4 binding of O. Henry costs only a few cents 

THE REVIEW oF REVIEWS CO. 7 more a volume and has proved a favorite. For 
Publishers of the . R FR " 4 @ set of this more lururious binding, change 
ublishers marae Henee © e the terms to $2.00 in five days, and then 

30 Irving Place New York City , $3.00 a month for 12 months. 
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One of the 1000 Beautiful Iliustrations in Simonds’ History 


By Captain Kenneth K. Forbes 


*‘P’ve met Simonds more than once,” writes George D. Campbell, of Newark, N. J. 
“We once entertained him for three days up in our part of the line in front of 
Sanctuary Wood, just east of the Hooge Gate at  achony in 1916. Believe me, he 


should have been able to fill a book from that alone. 


American survivors.” 


I am one of the three 


“P.S. We made good use of him taking letters for us to avoid the censors.” 


Who Was In It That You Knew? 


Was your boy in the bitter fighting that broke the Hin- 
denburg Line and wrested Flanders from the Germans? 
Was he one of the gallant lads that stormed the Meuse 
Heights? Was he one of those who smashed through the 
Argonne Forest to Sedan? 

Wherever he was, you will want the record of his gal- 
lant fight, for yourself, for him, and for his children. 
You will want the whole story of the war. He will 
want the historic record of the great battles he was in. 


He will want to know all that went on around him. 

he whole truth, the whole wonderful story has never 
been published in any newspaper, book or magazine, but 
now, at last, it is yours in final form, complete, authorita- 
tive, from the beginning many years ago to the victorious 
end. There in France—on the battlefields—in the headquar- 
ters—hearing—seeing—knowing—was a man who caught 
all the spirit—all the facts—all the truth of the world war 
and preserved them forever in a form that will never die— 


FRANK H. SIMONDS’ 


History of me World War 


Now Complete in 5 Magnificent Volumes—Size 104" x 74" x 13;"—1000 Illustrations 
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RE 200 TRUE STORIES 
of the GREAT WAR 

It happens that we have left over from 
a huge edition a few hundred copies of 


this wonderful set of books—the real ex- 
periences of real people. 


There are not enough of these sets to 
sell in our usual way, so we have decided 
that to those who send the coupon at- 
tached we will give, as long as they last— 
entirely free of charge—one of these sets. 


In Frank H. Simonds’ History you get 
the larger aspects of the War. In these 
two hundred True Stories you get the in- 
timate, personal aspects. 


Each and every one of these tales is 
a story of romance almost beyond belief. 
In their sum-total they present a picture 
of amazing audacity and daring that 
would seem almost mad if it were not 
so nearly sublime. Here are unexpected 
endings—here suspense—here terror and 
despair—here glad tidings—here happy 
endings, 


YOUR LAST CHANCE 
to Get These 200 True 
Stories FREE! 


Send the coupon at once—today—with- 
out any money. You will receive, all 
charges prepaid, Frank H. Simonds’ His- 
tory of the World War in five large, beau- 
tifully illustrated volumes. At the same 
time you will receive—entirely free of 
charge—this wonderful set of books in six 
volumes containing 200 True Stories of 





the Great War. If you do not like either 
set, you can return both—otherwise you 
can keep the Simonds’ History and pay 
for it in little payments, and keep the 
True Stories—FREE, 


But remember—there are 
only a few hundred sets to 
be given away—just a rem- 
nant of a huge edition that 
was snapped up by eager 
readers—and a few hundred 
sets will not last long. So 
act promptly—don’t miss 
this last chance—send the 
coupon today! 


jReview of Reviews Co. 
40 Irving Place New York City 











YIIM 


Roosevelt Said— 


Mr. Frank H. Simonds’ history of the Great War is a very remark- 
able work. It is not too much to say that no other man in this or 
any other country can quite parallel the work that Mr. Simonds 
has done. It is hard to say what most to admire; the really 
extraordinary grasp of the essential facts of the war which is 
shown, the transparent clearness with which the facts are brought 
out, or the entire fairness and impartiality of the conclusions.” 


Ever since the day in July, 1914, when one flaming editorial of his startled 
the world with its prophecy of the great war, Simonds has been the one 
pre-eminent writer on the war. He is quoted by newspapers the world “ 
over. The British Government has had his articles reprinted and distributed © Underwood & Undcrwood 
broadcast. The French Government has conferred upon him alone of all 
the historians of the War the Cross of the Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. The Greek Government 
has made him an officer of the Royal Order of the Redeemer. He saw all the press dispatches at first 
hand; he had the advantage of an intimate acquaintance with the greatest statesmen and generals, and 
in addition, he was on the ground himself, seeing, hearing, verifying. 









A «Just 
a Farmer 
Boy from 


County Cork 


Michael O’Leary—age 25—the same Michael who looked after the pigs 
on the little farm in the County of Cork—crept up on the enemy single 
handed, and before they could swing their deadly machine gun around, 
shot the crew of five in five seconds—dashed to another trench—shot 
three more Boches—captured two—took two barricades—saved his whole 
company from certain destruction—then came back with his prisoners, 
as cool as if he had been for a stroll in the park! 

Once more this war has proved that truth doesn’t have to stick to 
probabilities. Read the story of this Irish lad and his almost unbelieve- 


able adventures in 6 VOLUMES 


200 tne*ckear war FREE yA 
Ra 






These stories were chosen out of tens of thousands examined, and 
no romancer could even have conceived, a few short years ago, some 
of the actual experiences here related. oo EW OF 
You read of an intrepid prisoner escaping through the Fn REVIEV’S CO. 
deserts of Arabia in the guise of a Bedouin woman, until he # 30 Irving Pi 4 
lands safely in Egypt. You read of German spies snared ¢ N beng nee 5 Gu 
by English Noblewomen. You read of an aviator swoop- o peck age 7 
ing down out of the sky to snatch a fallen comrade al- o* . Please send me, all 
most out of the hands of pursuing enemies. You read Sw charges prepaid, the 
the tremendous story of ‘‘Thrassel’s V. C.” at Gal- O° op, History of the World 
lipoli—a story that would stir the blood of a man @ War” by Frank H. \Bt- 
as cold asa fish. There are 200 stories of ex- oo monds and other famous con- 
ploits like these, and when you are through, Pa , eee nant 
you see the war ss it really was. o “True Stories of the Great War.” 
sib . oo Wee If not satisfactory I will return both 
sets in five days, otherwise I will re- 













tt f - 
GREAT GREAT GREAT GR 
WAR WAR WAR WAR 
fu: Sw Degree 


If you prefer the more sumptuous % Keratol binding just change the terms to 
«$2.00 in five days and then $3.00 a month for 10 months.” 


STORIES STORIES STORIES STORIES STORY istory only and retain the True Stories Fren. 
OF Trt OF THE OF THE or ME F 
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‘A Good Laugh 


is sunshine in the house” 
Here are three books full! 


Sone O’Clock ad Other Droll Stories 


Being a choice selection of characteristic Elbert Hubbard 
stories; reprinted largely from early, out-of-print numbers 


of The Philistine 





A smile in every sentence a laugh in every line! 





Elbert Hubbard was famous for humorous stories: here are scores of his favorites 
—many of them reprinted from rare, early numbers of The Philistine. Jokes, 
jests, foolery and funny stories for every occasion. You’ll laugh and chuckle 
over them yourself—and then pass them on to your friends. 


For After Dinner and Other Speeches 


A wealth of material that will make you the life of the party and stre death to 
gloomsters, grouch grumps, dolorosos and grumperinos. Three convenient size 
books printed in large, easy-to-read type on Roycroft water-mark paper. 
Attractive binding: two color cover, leather backs, silk marker. Gold stamped 
title and top edges. 


Send no money: the laugh is on us! 


Let us send you this set of 3 books “on suspicion.”’ If 
you like them, send us $5; if not, return them at our 
expense—and the laugh will be on us! 


Write your name and address on the lower marginof this 
page, then cut on the dotted line above and mail to us. 


The Roycrofters: Send the 3 books ‘‘on suspicion” per advertisement 
in March Current Opinion. 


THE ROYCROFTERS 


East Aurora New York 
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Will You Join This Party 
on a Trip Through Europe? 


Charles Dickens 

Robert Louis Stevenson 
Sir Walter Scott 

Victor Hugo 














Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
John Ruskin 


Henry James 





Washington Irving 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 





$ p= 98 


Books are 534 X 8”; each contains 


about 200 pages. Marble board 
sides, linen’ backs, profusely il Ralph Waldo Emerson 
ustrated. 


If these men were living and you were asked to join their party on a trip 
through Europe you would surely find some way to go. Today this is impossible, 
but you may see Europe through their eyes and share the emotions which they 
experienced in beholding the famous landmarks of the Old World. 

The Charm of Europe lies less in seeing palaces and prisons, cathedrals and museums, than in 
the age-long association of these places with historical events and with men whose deeds will be 
forever the theme of poetry and romance. These famous authors of whom 120 have contributed 
to these books have visited these spots and have given you a series of enchanting pen-pictures 
from which you may get the spirit as wellas the beauty, without suffering the discomforts of travel. 

Visit Rome with these immortals, with Goethe visit St, Peter’s, the ruined tombs among the 
Via Appia, the Coliseum, the Sistine Chapel, study with Addison the antiquities of the city; then 
with others to the Pantheon, the Baths of Caracalla, the Aqueducts, the Catacombs and a 
thousand and one other interesting spots. 


10 Volumes, 120 Authors, 427 Articles 


Those who have been abroad will read and re-read these books with unfailing interest, and 
those who are planning a trip to Europe will find these ten volumes an ideal preparation for the 
trip. Those who have not been abroad and cannot go will find it the best possible substitute for 
a trip. 

In these ten volumes you visit more than thirty countries, with 120 famous writers, who have 
contributed 427 articles, all of which leave a glowing impression upon the imagination of the 
reader. 

Through these fascinating descriptions you may visit more scenes than the average, traveler 
can possibly cover. 
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Send No Money Now 


Just mail the coupon and we will send you this ten 
volume set at once. You will pay the postman $5.98 
plus the postage when he delivers them and you may 
examine and read these books for two weeks. If you 
think then that you can get along without these volumes 
return them to us and check for the full amount that you 
paid will be mailed to you at once. 

This offering:is limited to 200 sets which we now have on 
hand and we suggest mailing coupon immediately. 


WM. H. WISE & CO., 
50 West 47th Street, New York City 


WM. H. WISE & CO., 
50 West 47th St., New York City 


| Please send me the ten handsome volumes of SEE- 
ING EUROPE. I will pay the postman $5.98 plus the 
l postage, but if I do not want the books I will mail them 
back within two weeks and you will refund mv money 
] at once. It is understood that there are no further 
, payments of any kind. 
, RE re an 
1] 

| 
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A New Invention That 
Finds and Corrects Your 
Mistakes in English 


Little mistakes in English cost you money 
How to find and correct 
your errors with Sherwin Cody’s new 
Only 15 minutes a day soon 
helps you speak and write masterly English 


and friends. 


e 


invention. 


S the result of thousands of tests, Mr. Sherwin 
Cody found that the average person is only 
61%. efficient in the vital points of English. 
In five minutes’ conversation, or in an average one page 
letter, from five to fifty errors willappear. Itis surpris- 
ing to see how many experienced stenographers fall down 
in spelling such common words as “‘business,’’ ‘‘abbre- 
viate,’’ etc. It is astonishing how many business men 
say ‘“‘between you and I”’ instead of ‘“‘between you and 
me,’’ and use “‘who’’ for ‘“‘whom’’ and mispronounce 
the simplest words. Few people know whether to use 
one or two “c's” or ‘“‘m’s”’ or “‘r’s’’ whether to spell 
words with “‘ie’’ or “‘ei,’"” and when to use commas in 
order to make their meaning absolutely clear. 


A Remarkable Discovery 


Mr. Cody has specialized in English for the past 
twenty years. But instead of going along in the old 
way he has applied scientific principles to teaching the 
correct use of our language. He made tens of thou- 
sands of tests of his various devices before inventing 
his present method. In all his tests he found that the 
trouble with old methods is that points learned do not 
stick in the mind. In school you were asked to re- 
member rules, and if you forgot the rules you never 
could tell what was right and what was wrong. 


For the past five years Mr. Cody has been working 
almost day and night on the study of the problem 
*“*How to make it stick in your mind.’’ He wanted to 
find a way to cure bad habits in writing and speech, and 
acquire good ones. He appealed to school superin- 
tendents, and 150 of them placed classes at his disposal 
for experiment. He appealed to great corporations, 
and they let their employees be tested so Mr. Cody 
could know how accurate they really were. And asa 
result of all his experience Mr. Cody evolved his 


Self-Correcting Method 


Mr Cody was granted a patent on his unique device, 
and now he places it at your disposal. You do the 
lesson given on any particular page, then you see just 
how Mr. Cody would correct that paper. You mark 
your errors and check them in the first blank column. 
Next week you try that page again, on the second 
unmarked sheet, ‘correct your errors, and check them 
in the second column. You see at a glance what you 
have failed to remember, and at the bottom you com- 
pare your average with that of grammar school gradu- 
ates, high school graduates, and experienced stenog- 
raphers, until you have reached the 100% point in 
spelling, punctuation, grammar, expression, and gram- 
matical usage. 


Only 15 Minutes a Day 


A remarkable advantage of Mr. Cody's course is the 
speed with which these habit-forming practice drills 
can be carried out. When you write the answers to 
fifty questions in 15 minutes, and correct your work 
in five minutes more, it gives you a good idea of the 
practical value of this course, Another important ad- 
vantage is, you waste no time in going over the things 
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you already 
know. Your 
efforts are 
automatic- 
ally concen- 
trated on the mistakes you are in the habit of making, 
and through constantly being shown the right way you 
— acquire the correct habit in place of the incorrect 
abit. 


English Reveals You 


Every time you talk, every time you write, you show 
what you are. When you use the wrong word, when 
you mispronounce a word, when you misspell a word, 
when you punctuate incorrectly, when you use flat, 
ordinary words, you handicap yourself. Words are the 
driving, compelling force in business. Ideas cannot be 
expressed except through words. An_ unusual com- 
mand of English enables you to present your ideas, 
clearly, forcibly, convincingly. And now Mr. Cody 
has made it easy for you to acquire a masterly com- 
mand of English. 


New Booklet Free 


A booklet explaining Mr. Cody’s remarkable Course 
in Language Power is ready. If you are ever embar- 
rassed by mistakes in grammar, spelling. or punctua- 
tion, if you cannot instantly command the exact words 
with which to express your ideas, this book will prove 
a revelation to you. 

A polished and effective command of the English lan- 
guage not only gives you the stamp of education, but it wins 
friends and impresses favorably those with whom you come 
in contact. Many men and women spend years in high 
school and years in college largely to get the key to social and 
business success. And nowa really efficient system of acquir- 
ing an unusual command of English is offered to you. Spare- 
time study—15 minutes a day—in your own home will give 
you power of language that will be worth more than you can 
realize. 

Write for this new free book ‘‘How to Speak and Write 
Masterly English.’” Merely mail the coupon or a letter, or 
even a postal card. You can never reacl your greatest pos- 
sibilities until you use correct English. Write today for 
the free booklet that tells about Mr. Cody’s simple invention. 


Sherwin Cody School of English 
243 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 
243 Searle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your new Free Book “‘How to Speak and 
Write Masterly English.” 
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‘You Have a Wonderful Power 


| within you, which is marvelous in its might. vet so gentle and firm that 
t exerts none of your strength. 
It is that soul fire which lifts you above the irritating, exhausting things 
hf every day life. 
Nature’s Laws are not to make you weak, ill, vindictive, depressed, op- 
pressed or otherwise miserable. 
Innocently and ignorantly you bring unhappiness upon yourself. 
There’s a book which can show you how to develop the greatest treasure 
our whole life. 
his should mean longer life, better health, happiness and joy for your- 
df and others. 
It is a book that fascinates—simple reading—you'll easily understand, 
ntitled 


= Its Mentology 
“Concentration and Psychology” 
By F. W. SEARS, M. P. (Master of Psychology) 


This book has a message FOR YOU. It is a message you have been 
vaiting for. 

amy desire success in life—in every part of your life. 

This is your opportunity will you but realize it. The price of the book 
‘Concentration”’ is 50 cents. 

We also have a valuable book by the same master writer entitled, ‘How 
o Conquer Fear,”’ which gives you the practical rule for using your soul power 
o make you feel easy, calm, confident and harmoniously contented even when 
our greatest worries and troubles are on. This book is also 50 cents. Both 
hooks $1. We pay postage. We buy books back at once if you are not 
erfectly satisfied. 





#RENTRE PUBLISHING CO., 108 West 34th St., Suite 660, New York, N. Y. 


NOTE: Dr. Sears lectures Sundays, 11 a.m., Little Theatre, 238 W. 44th St., West "of Broadway, N. y. 
Admission to non- members $1. 
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RICA > =m | SPEAKERS, €LUB WOMEN, yess 


9 preparing material for special ar- 





> Roo ticles, papers, speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly service. 
° =~ AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU 
5 wa a tie Suite 40, 500 Fifth Avenue New York 
address a send you 
Electrical Training Book Free. it will show you how to PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, COPYRIGHTS 
a jobs in Et y- Th now open. Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No mislead- 





pare at home—qu during spare time under an Electri- | ing inducements made to secure business. Over 30 years 
Engineer. Take advantage of this unusual offer—only lenperay. active practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious service. 


W. WICKS. President WICKS ELECTRICAL INSTITUTE | Write for terms—Book free. Address, E. G. SIGGERS, Pat- 
vept. 1313 3601 Michigan Ave. GHICAGO | ent Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. 














Have you seen 


THE FORUM Lately? 


Do you know its New Editor 
GEORGE HENRY PAYNE? 


You may meet both, be introduced to the ablest thinkers and writers 
of the day by taking advantage of 


Our Special Offer—Four Months For One Dollar 


Read in The Forum for March 





His Encollency, The Japanese Ambassador, K. Shidehara . The Platitude in Diplomacy 
George Brandes (The Great European Critic) - - The New War-Making Alliance 
John F. Hylan (Mayor of New York) - - - - - . - Transit and a. Finance 
Rear-Admiral saad A. Fiske - - - - - - - - - - yn Sea Power 
Thomas L. Masso - Has penning! a Literature? 
A. P. Fell (Well- Some British Journalist) - - American Living Statesmen—No. 1, Henrv Cabot Lodge 
nage Henry Meltzer - 7 - - - The Season of Syraphony 

W. Strauss - - - - - - - - - - Wasting Billions in Smoke 
he Daniel F. Cohalan - - - - - - - - - - - Our Foreign Policy 
Major General W. G. Haan - - - . - - - - - . - Our New Army 
Gertrude Atherton - - - - 7 ~ - - - - - - Women and Progress 
Congressman Julius Kahn - - - - - - - - - - Need for Disarmament 
John Candee Dean - - - - - - - - Mutation in Human Progress 

Address The Forum Publishing Company 
354 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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50 'cidaKs’ 522 


A SENSATIONAL VALUE! 


DIRECT TO YOU! 


Here is a genuine bargain for the discriminating cigar smoker. Think of it! 50 wonderful 
Habana cigars for $2.98. Fresh from the factory. Actually less than you paid before the 
war for this quality! Each cigar made by hand. Each cigar 5 inches long. Remarkable 
value for the money. An even-burning, free smoking, satisfying cigar that would cost 
you a quarter for two at any dealer. Sold direct to you at $2.98 for box of 50. 


Packed in New Humidor Box 


These cigars come to you fresh from the factory and remain fresh as long as you have them. 
Packed in new Humidor box which enables you to keep them fresh indefinitely. Why pay high 
prices for dried-out cigars when you can buy 50 fresh Habana cigars for only $2.98. 


SMOKE FIVE FREE 


Yes,—you be the judge of the high quality. Smoke five of these cigars at our risk. If not 
pleased in every way return the balance and the five smoked will not cost you one penny. 
This low price made possible by enormous manufacturing facilities and direct selling. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Do not send a penny now. Just mail coupon and we will send these cigars to your home 
or business address at once. Simply pay postman $2.98 plus postage. Then smoke 
5 cigars at our risk. If not delighted and if you do not agree that we have made 
you a steady customer, return balance and every penny you have paid will be 

refunded at once. If you can equal these cigars anywhere for less than 10c 
*," 15c each, return the balance of the cigars and refund in full will be 





















Silvergreen Co. %@ 
Dept. 101, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me box of 50 
fine Habana cigarsas per 
your offer. I will pay post- 
man $2.98 plus postage. After 
smoking five, if not satisfac- 
tory I will return balance and you 
are to return my money in full. 


sinned Reiners eS veecueeen SILVERGREEN CO., 
D6 sntteds td ents asedareiicieusen Dept. 101, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Orders outside of U. S. price $3.98 cash with order.) x > 


mailed you at once. 


This is the most remarkable bargain in cigars offered you for 

many years. Do not miss this great introductory offer. Re- 
member you can smoke 5 cigars at our risk. Send no money. T 
Just mail coupon. 








